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HARD WOOD 


BY W. R. BURNETT 


A story of revenge by the author of “Iron Man” and “Little Caesar.” This fourth 

story in the $5,000 Prize Contest shows a new phase of Mr. Burnett’s talent. It is 

the story of a family, and particularly of Clay Goodhue, in a small town in time of 

stress. In other books Mr. Burnett has dealt with pugilists and gangsters—“iron 
men,” here he writes of the hard wood of sturdy American stock. 


PART I 


lower rim of the sun had only a 

short distance to travel before touch- 
ing the hills. It had been hot, but now as 
the shadows lengthened a cool breeze 
sprang up out of the west, turning the 
leaves about and ruffling the still waters 
of upper Sinking Creek. 

Clay Goodhue pulled his little wire 
snare out of the water and sat up. Beside 
him on the bank were half a dozen 
good-sized bass, two of them still flop- 
ping. He had been lying on his stomach 
snaring for over an hour and he was 
tired. He sat staring at the ruffled water, 
waiting for the wind to die down. 

Below him at a bend in the creek was 
the old mill in the oak grove that his fa- 
ther had owned when he was a boy. Its 
wheel was motionless now and its roof 
had fallen in. Beyond it, the creek glit- 
tered in the sun as it eddied round the 
stepping-stones at Mill Crossing. 

Clay stirred impatiently as the breeze 
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turned to a wind and blew steadily. His 
snaring was spoiled. He yawned, stretch- 
ed, and, putting the bass in a gunny- 
sack, pocketed his snare and got up. The 
sun was resting on the Urbana Hills, 
westward, and the wind was carrying a 
heavy scent of the Pretty Prairie clover- 
fields. 

“Well,” he said, “what I’ve got’ll make 
a nice mess.” 

He pushed back his hat, shouldered , 
his gunny-sack, and started for home, 
but as he climbed the bank he saw a man 
standing with a rifle in the crook of his 
arm watching him. 

“Howdy, Rut,” he said. 

Rut Comer rubbed his chin and stared 
at him. Rut was a short man with big 
shoulders and a heavy, dark face. He 
rarely smiled and hardly ever raised his 
eyes from the ground. He talked to you 
without looking at you. 

“Been fishing?” he asked. 

“Yep,” said Clay, “got a mess of bass.” 
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“You have, have you!” said Rut, 
glancing up sharply at Clay, then look- 
ing off over the bottom-lands. “Where’s 
your pole and tackle?” 

Clay laughed. 

“Ain’t got none. I been snaring.” 

“Oh, been snaring. Well, it’s agin the 
law, Clay.” 

“Maybe. But this here’s my pa’s land.” 

“Don’t matter.” 

Clay laughed again and started past 
Comer. 

“Looky here,” said Rut, putting his 
hand on Clay’s shoulder, “I’m game 
warden hereabouts and I say snaring is 
agin the law.” 

Clay pulled away and turned his back 
on Rut. 

“Clay Goodhue,” called Rut, “you 
hear me!” 

Clay turned and said: 

“You better talk sense or get off my 
pa’s land. He ain’t got much use for you 
noways.” 

“I’m arresting you,” said Rut. “You 
can’t talk that way to me, I’m a deputy 
sheriff and game warden hereabouts and 
I ain’t taking no chin from Goodhues 
nohow.” 

Clay went on without turning, climb- 
ed the rail fence at the edge of the wood, 
crossed the path through the timothy- 
field and disappeared. Rut stood watch- 
ing him, then he turned and went back 
toward town. 


II 


Sade, the hired girl, was sitting in the 
kitchen waiting for the men-folks. 
Grandma Goodhue had eaten her sup- 
per early and was already sleeping in the 
big bed she hadn’t left for nearly ten 
years. 

When Clay came in he handed the 
gunny-sack to Sade and said: 

“There’s a mess of bass. You might 
cook ’em if you will.” 
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“T’ll clean ’em and cook ’em for break. 
fast,” said Sade, taking the sack an( 
dumping the fish into a pan. 

Clay took a basin and pumped it ful 
of water, then he took off his shirt and 
washed. 

“Had a run in with Rut Comer over 
them fish,” said Clay, laughing. 

“Rut Comer!” said Sade with con. 
tempt. “He’s high and mighty with hi 
badge. Give a man a badge and he runs 
hog-wild.” 

Clay laughed and, putting on his shirt, 
went out to a shed in the rear where he 
kept his fishing-tackle, his axe, his guns 
and his books. He lit a lamp and sat 
down in a chair he had made out of a 
barrel. On the back wall was an unpaint. 
ed pine shelf bearing a big illustrated 
Bible, “Robinson Crusoe,” “Pilgrim's 
Progress,” and the complete works of 
Walter Scott. Clay never looked at the 
Bible, as it was sacred, and sacred things 
seemed dull to him. He had read “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” as a boy but it did not in- 
terest him any more. “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” was like the Bible, sacred; it had 
been given to him by Grandma Good- 
hue; he had never opened it. But he read 
Scott as a religious man reads a Bible. 
“The Talisman” was lying on the little 
unpainted pine table and he picked it 
up, turned to his place and began to 
read. 


Sometimes, while Sade was clearing 
away the dishes, Clay would go out on 
the porch and listen to his brother, Tom. 
Tom would sit with his legs spraddled 
pumping the accordion vigorously and 
singing softly in his rich baritone voue. 
Most of the songs he sang were comic of 
sentimental and they seemed very silly 
to Clay, but there was one called “Hear 
Them Frogs” that Tom had learned 
from an itinerant peddler, which suited 
Clay. The music was sad and the words 
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gave Clay a queer feeling. He'd never 
ask Tom to play it, for that would be 
against his nature, but often he'd sit 
waiting for the song. 

“Now,” Tom would say, “T'll sing that 
song the peddler with the bad mule 
learnt me.” 

Clay would turn away as if he wasn’t 
interested, but would listen intently. 

“Hear them frogs in the swampy field? 

The sun’s a-getting low. 

The old bay team’s plumb tuckered out 

A-turning the last furrow. 


The birds’re singing in the trees. 

Back yonder comes the moon. 

The twilight is a-creeping in; 

Black night’ll be here soon. 

So put the bay team in the barn 

And hang the harness high, 

And sit you down by the kitchen stove; 
We'll break bread by and by. 


And then we'll smoke a pipe or two 
And talk of Canadee 

And other places far away 

That we won’t never see.” 


Clay often thought about “places far 
away.” Unlike Tom, he wasn’t satisfied 
with his life. He wanted to go to New 
York, to California, to Florida, and see 
how men lived there. He liked central 
Ohio with its rich, black soil and its low, 
rounded hills; he liked Springvalley and 
the surrounding country, but he wanted 
to see what was beyond. 

There was a regular California fever 
in the town during the Gold Rush of 
‘49. Clay was a boy then and Tom took 
him down to the station one day to see 
three of the men who were leaving. 
They were very boisterous and one of 
them was so drunk that the other two 
had to carry him. Clay was disgusted. A 
man starting out on a wonderful adven- 
ture, drunk! He made a resolution that 
when he grew up nobody would ever 
see him in that condition. 


Clay looked up from his book. He 
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heard Tom talking to Sade in the kitch- 
en and he knew that as soon as he had 
washed up he’d come out to the shed. 
Shrugging, Clay marked his place and 
put up his book. In a little while Tom 
lounged across the yard and looked into 
the shed window. 

“Hi, Mister Schoolmaster and reader 
of books!” he cried, “how you been all 
day?” 

“Fair,” said Clay; “come on in.” 

“Nope,” said Tom; “we'll be eating 
fore long, as the old man’s coming 
down the road. You best come in.” 

Clay went out into the yard and Tom 
put his arm around him. They began to 
wrestle and staggered about the yard try- 
ing to trip each other. Tom finally suc- 
ceeded and they fell to the ground heavi- 
ly with him on top, but Clay wriggled 
out from under him, got up and made 
a break for the kitchen. Tom ran after 
him yelling. 

Old Jim put his head out of the door. 

“Be quiet,” he said; “do you want to 
wake Grandma?” 

“She can’t hear a lick,” said Tom, 
grinning. 

Jim washed up and they all sat down 
to supper. They ate in silence for a time, 
pointing when they wanted a dish pass- 
ed. Finally Clay said: 

“Pa, I had a run in with Rut Comer 
about snaring down by the mill.” 

Pa put down his fork and looked up. 
He was a big man, angular and broad- 
shouldered, with a drooping gray mus- 
tache and small blue eyes. 

“Didn’t take any lip from him, did 
you?” he inquired. 

“No,” said Clay, “he ‘lowed he’d have 
to arrest me but I ‘lowed different and 
walked away.” 

“The fool,” said Pa. “You done right. 
That badge is gonna get him in a peck 
of trouble. Let him keep off my land, 
him and his Bristowe relations. I ain’t 
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got no use whatsoever for that passel of 
meddlers.” 

Tom began to whistle, but Pa didn’t 
bring off his usual harangue. He sat 
looking at his plate. 

“Sade,” called Tom, “you used to 
work for them Bristowes. What do you 
think about them?” 

Tom winked and grinned in anticipa- 
tion. 

“You know what I think, Tom Good- 
hue,” she said, pushing her damp hair 
out of her eyes with an angry gesture. “A 
cussing and forward lot, not worth a 
straw in a gale.” 

“Was they after kissing you and such, 
Sade?” asked Tom. 

Sade tossed her head. 

“Tt ain’t right you talking that way, 
Tom Goodhue,” she said. 

Tom threw back his head and roared. 
But Clay turned to look at Sade, whose 
homely face was red and embarrassed. 
He felt sorry for her; she worked so 
hard and she was so hopelessly ugly. 

“Never mind now, Tom,” said Pa. 

After supper Pa put on his coat and 
went for a walk. Tom got out his ac- 
cordion and sat down on the front steps. 
Clay filled his pipe and lit it, then he 
pulled a chair out onto the porch and 
sat listening to Tom. 

It was still a summer night. The sky 
was clear and full of stars and a slow 
west wind was carrying the heavy scent 
of clover. Frogs were singing in the 
pond back of the house, and the little 
ravine beyond the porch was full of 
lightning-bugs. 

Tom stopped playing and put his ac- 
cordion on the floor. 

“Well,” he said, “I reckon I'll take a 
walk down-town and see the sights.” 

Clay said nothing. 

Tom got up yawning and stretching, 
then he suddenly gave Clay’s hair a 
yank. Clay struck at him. 
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“Listen,” said Tom, “stay out of that 
shed and leave them books alone, old 
moss-back. Get up on your feet and slick 
down your hair and get you a girl, 
‘Tain’t natural a young feller like you 
reading.” 

“Shut up,” said Clay. 

“Now, now,” said Tom, putting his 
arm around Clay. “What you need is a 
little girl. Why don’t you go down and 
see Milly Truder? She'll take a walk 
with a feller like you.” 

Clay felt his face getting hot and said 
nothing. Tom didn’t know that he 
thought about Milly more than was 
good for him. She was a plump little 
girl with chestnut hair and free man- 
ners. Her folks were poor and lived be- 
yond the railroad-tracks. 

Clay gave Tom a push and Tom burst 
out laughing. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry,” he said; 
“she'll not say no. I’ve seen her with 
timothy in her hair big as you please.” 

“You shut your mouth and don’t be 
talking about girls like that,” said Clay. 
“Tt’s a wonder you ain’t dead long ago.” 

“Now, now,” said Tom; “don’t get 
all excited ’cause a few fellers have took 
Milly out in the fields.” 

“You're a liar!” cried Clay, getting to 
his feet. “She ain’t that kind and you 
know it.” 

Tom threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Oh, oh,” he said, “I got a stitch in my 
side.” 

When Tom had gone Clay sat on the 
porch thinking about Milly. She had 
such a pretty, pert face and she flung her- 
self about so, always skipping and mov- 
ing her arms. She was full of life and 
good to look at. Clay had heard these 
same tales about her before from Red 
Coffin and other boys, who said she was 
“easy-kissed.” Tom exaggerated to an- 
noy him, he was certain of that. He did- 
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n't even believe that she was “easy- 
kissed.” He lost his bravery as soon as he 
got near her. He couldn’t imagine him- 
self kissing her as much as he wanted to. 
She would slap his face; he knew that. 
It was just because her father was a poor 
man and lived in a shack that they talk- 
ed that way about her. 

She had such pretty little ways; such 
a nice way of turning her head to laugh, 
of putting her hand to her mouth and 
lowering her eyes. He wondered how it 
would feel to kiss her. 

Sade called to him. 

“Clay,” she said, “I’m going to bed 
now. You better see if the old missus 
thought to cover the red bird.” 

Grandma had a red bird in a cage. It 
was a lively little fellow and in the day- 
time sang happily. It was beside Grand- 
ma’s bed, but her mind was failing her 
now, and often, as much as she loved it, 
she'd forget all about it. 

Clay took a lamp from the kitchen 
table and tiptoed into Grandma’s room. 
Grandma was lying asleep with her 
sparse white hair escaping from a night- 
cap. The red bird’s cage was uncovered, 
and when it saw the lamp, it cheeped 
loudly and hopped about stiffly on its lit- 
tle legs. 

“Good night, Billy,” said Clay, cover- 
ing the cage. 

Then he went out to his shed and lit 
his lamp; but instead of reading, sat 
thinking. Presently, he got to his feet, 
put out the lamp, and started off toward 
the village. He thought maybe he might 
see Milly, who, unlike the other girls, 
often walked around the streets after 
nine o’clock. 


Ill 


The clock in the court-house tower 
was striking nine when Clay left the 
turnpike and came out into Maple 
Street. There was a light in the general 


store and he saw a group of men sitting 
around a cold stove; Hopner’s saloon 
was blazing and, inside, men were 
laughing and singing. Down in front of 
Paulson’s livery barn a group of men 
were lounging against the hitching-rack, 
smoking and spitting into the street. 

As he turned the corner of Maple and 
Millrace, a man called to him. It was 
Clem White, one of the two city police- 
men. 

“Howdy, Clem,” said Clay. “You 
want me?” 

“Yep,” said Clem, stopping, shifting 
his quid of tobacco and spitting; “I want 
to tell you something you ought to 
know. I got to arrest you to-morrow 
morning and take you up before Dan 
Crane.” 

“What for?” 

“Snaring bass. It'll cost you about ten 
dollars.” 

“Rut Comer, eh?” 

“Yep,” said Clem, spitting. “He’s a 
danged officious feller, ain’t he?” 

“Pa won’t take it kindly, Clem.” 

“I know,” said Clem, “and if it was 
my doings I'd say it don’t go. But what 
kin I do? Just thought I'd let you know 
so’s it wouldn’t be no surprise and cause 
a runkus.” 

“Much oblige, Clem,” said Clay. 

“T'll be up right after breakfast, Clay, 
and we'll just sort of mosey along down- 
town like we was taking a walk. Is that 
all right?” 

“All right with me. But Pa’ll take 
on.” 

“Can’t help that. Well, good night.” 

Clem waved his hand, spat out into 
the street and climbed the steps of the 
general store. Clay went on down Mill- 
race till he got to the railroad-tracks; 
then he hesitated. Milly lived just be- 
yond. 

The town was quiet under the moon, 
which was so bright that the big trees 
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along Millrace were casting shadows. 
Clay looked down the tracks toward the 
station. A few men were standing on the 
platform waiting to see the 9.45 go 
through. Turning to look up Millrace 
beyond the tracks, he thought he saw 
something white in the shadows in front 
of Milly’s house. His heart began to beat 
fast and he wanted to turn and hurry 
back toward Maple Street. But he heard 
some one laughing; it was Milly. 

Hardly knowing why he did it, he 
started walking rapidly toward the 
sound. He saw two people standing to- 
gether by Milly’s gate. As he approach- 
ed they drew apart. It was a man and he 
had been kissing Milly. Clay’s heart 
pounded with anger and excitement. 

He tried to hurry past but a man’s 
voice inquired: 

“Where you going in such a hurry, 
Clay Goodhue?” 

“Taking a walk,” said Clay. “What 
do you care?” 

Then he recognized the voice; it was 
young Dave Bristowe. 

“Don’t care,” said Dave. “But I 
thought maybe you might be looking 
for some more bass.” 

Clay turned suddenly and came back 
to where Dave and Milly were standing. 
Dave was three inches taller than Clay 
and five years older; he was the best 
rough-and-tumble wrestler in the coun- 
ty. 
“Dave Bristowe,” said Clay, “you and 
your kin better keep your mouths shut 
about them bass.” 

“Why so?” said Dave. 

“Because your uncle’s a skunk and 
you ought to be hiding it, instead of 
laughing about it and letting folks 
know.” 

Dave shot out a long arm and sent 
Clay back against the fence. 

“Don’t hurt him, Dave,” said Milly. 

Clay gritted his teeth and, getting his 
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balance, rushed at Dave, who turned 
sideways suddenly and, putting out his 
foot, tripped Clay. Clay fell heavily, 
skinning his hands in the gravel. Milly 
laughed briefly, then she said: 

“Don’t, Dave. You'll hurt him.” 

“He won’t hurt me,” cried Clay, 
jumping to his feet; “I'll pay him off for 
that.” 

_ “Pay me off in bass,” said Dave, laugh- 
ing. 

Clay turned his back to them and hur- 
ried off toward Maple Street, tears of hu- 
miliation starting to his eyes and making 
them smart. He heard Dave laughing 
and he wanted to run back and hit him 
as hard as he could, but he knew that he 
was no match for Dave and he didn’t 
want to be flung about like a child in 
front of Milly. He heard her laughing 
too. He crossed the railroad-tracks at a 
run, turned up Maple Street, and sat 
down on the steps of Burke’s harness 
shop in the dark. 

He didn’t know what to do. He had 
never suffered such a humiliation before, 
not even when Milt Corey, the school- 
master, had whipped him in front of 
the whole school for putting a frog 
down a girl’s back. His face was alter- 
nately hot and cold. He sat in a stupor, 
barely hearing the 9.45 as it rattled 
through town. 


Clay was sitting on the porch when 
Tom came home. It was eleven o'clock 
and Pa had been in bed over an hour. 
He had met Pa coming up the turnpike 
from Wilson’s farm and they had turn- 
ed in to the house together. When he 
told Pa about Clem White, Pa said: 

“Well, here’s ten dollars. Pay your fine 
like a man. Rut Comer ain’t heard the 
last of this.” 

Tom’s breath was strong of whiskey 
and he sat down beside Clay heavily. 

“What a night! What a night!” said 
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Tom, laughing. “I never had so much 
fun in all my born days.” 

Clay said nothing. 

“You recollect I was telling you about 
Milly Truder, Clay?” Tom went on. 
“Well, we kind of been suspecting her 
and Dave Bristowe. Though when we 
let on to Dave he says we’re plumb crazy. 
Cautious feller, Dave is. But to-night we 
followed ’em and they went over in 
Dave’s orchard. We seen ’em. So we 
snuck up and howled like wolves. Dave 
jumps up like he’s shot. Oh, Lordy; I 
ain’t laughed so hard since Sade fell out 
of the apple tree.” 

“You're lying,” said Clay. 

“Lying, nothing!” said Tom. “Ask 
Red Coffin. He’ll tell you if I’m lying.” 

Clay said nothing and Tom took a 
pint bottle out of his hip pocket. 

“Drink ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, here goes.” 

He tipped up the bottle, finished it, 
then, getting to his feet, he flung it across 
the road into a field. 

When Tom went to bed Clay sat on. 
He had intended telling Tom about his 
fight with Dave Bristowe, but he was 
glad now that he hadn’t. He thought 
about Milly and fell into a rage, but it 
gradually wore off and he felt empty 
and as if he didn’t care about anything. 
He didn’t know why he should feel this 
way; he hardly knew Milly at all, only 
to speak to. 


IV 


When Clay and Clem White walked 
into his office the justice of the peace, 
Dan Crane, smiled and got up to shake 
hands. 

“Howdy, Clay,” he said. “Glad to see 
you in a way, sorry in another.” 

“Howdy, Dan,” said Clay. “How 
much do I owe you?” 
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Dan rubbed his chin. 

“Are you guilty as charged?” 

“Yep. I been snaring fish in that 
stream for ten years.” 

“Now, now,” said Dan, “you oughtn’t 
to be telling me that.” 

Clay said: 

“Dan, I ain’t got no use for Rut Comer. 
He ain’t a fit man to be a deputy sher- 
iff.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Dan. “Beings 
this is your first offense as far as the law 
knows anything about, I hereby fine you 
ten dollars, fine suspended. Case dis- 
missed.” 

Clay smiled. 

“Thanks, Dan.” 

“Now, now,” said Dan, shaking a fin- 
ger at him. “Don’t you go smiling at the 
law. I been a friend of your pa’s for 
many a day and I like the family. But 
you can’t go on this way, Clay, doing as 
you please. This town’s growing up. You 
Goodhues got to get civilized.” 

“All they got to do is let us be,” said 
Clay. “I was snaring on Pa’s own land.” 

“That’s no matter,” said Dan. “Law’s 
law.” 

“Well,” said Clay, “if all the officers 
was like you, Dan, I'd say yes and so 
would Pa.” 

Clem took out a plug of tobacco and 
bit off a chew, then he offered it to Clay, 
who refused, and to Dan, who also re- 
fused. 

“Well,” said Clem, “I'll be getting 
along. See you later, Clay.” 

He went out. Dan put his hand on 
Clay’s arm. 

“How’s Grandma?” 

“Doing fairly well for her,” said Clay. 
“Grandma’s getting old. She ain’t going 
to be with us much longer.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Dan. “A wonderful 
old woman she is. Yes, sir. A fine wife 
to your grandpap, who wasn’t an easy 
man.” 
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When Clay left the justice’s office, the 
sky was overcast and a drizzle was be- 
coming a downpour. He turned in to the 
general store to escape it and in a mo- 
ment he was followed by Milly, whose 
dress was wet. Clay started at the sight of 
her and his heart began to pound. 

“How de do, Clay,” she said. 

“How de do, Milly,” he said, wetting 
his lips and swallowing. 

“It wasn’t right of Dave acting that 
way,” she said, coming over closer to 
him. “He’s so strong he don’t know how 
strong he is.” 

Clay looked down at her, noting her 
fresh complexion and the tiny freckles 
on the bridge of her nose. Her mouth 
was small and red and when she talked 
he could see her little, white teeth. Her 
eyes were big, much too big for her 
face, and her lashes were long and black. 
Her nose was small also and her father 
called her that “pug-nosed brat.” Her 
dress did not fit her properly and her 
shoes were trod down at the heel. Clay 
knew that the well-to-do women in the 
village often sent bundles of old clothes 
to the Truders. Even Sade looked down 
on Milly. Clay was beginning to feel 
sorry for her when of a sudden he 
thought about what Tom had told him. 
She was Dave Bristowe’s girl, and all the 
young fellows around town knew it. He 
flushed and looked out at the rain. 

“It’s slackening,” he said and ran out 
of the store. F 

He was soaking wet when he got to 
his father’s shop on the turnpike. 

“Well?” Pa demanded. 

“Dan Crane fined me ten dollars and 
suspended the fine,” said Clay, taking 
the bill out of his pocket and giving it to 
his father. 

“Good,” said Pa. “Dan Crane’s all 
right and it was nice of him. But that 
don’t help them black Abolitionists 
none.” 
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“Pa,” said Clay, “I had a fight with 
Dave Bristowe last night.” 

“Well?” said Pa. 

“He’s too big for me.” 

Pa said nothing and picking up his 
plane began to shape a piece of hickory 
which was in the vise. Clay sat looking at 
the floor. As a rule he liked to be in Pa’s 
shop. From the front door he could see 
the green Urbana Hills and the row of 
weeping willows on the upper bend of 
Sinking Creek. And then there was al- 
ways the pleasant smell of new shavings. 
But to-day he took pleasure in nothing. 
He couldn’t forget Milly Truder and his 
scuffle with Dave Bristowe. 

Pa planed away at the piece of hick- 
ory, spitting from time to time. 

“Son,” he said, finally, “don’t you fret. 
I’ve stood about all I’m going to stand 
from them meddlers.” 

Clay looked up at his father but said 
nothing. 


V 


Clay went to get a little snack as he 
and Pa had a piece of work to finish for 
the new Presbyterian Church and prob- 
ably wouldn’t be done by supper time. 
It was midafternoon and the clouds were 
low over the Urbana Hills. It had been 
rainy the last few days. The wheat and 
corn were tall in the fields, and the soil 
looked black and rich. Sinking Creek 
was high and rolled over the stepping- 
stones at Mill Crossing and sucked at its 
loamy banks. 

Sade was sweeping the living-room 
and stopped with broom poised as he 
climbed the stairs. 

“So soon?” she said. “Law, how the 
time flies.” 

“I'll eat mine here,” said Clay, “and 
you can wrap Pa’s up.” 

“All right,” said Sade, “just as soon as 
the coffee boils. Go see your Grandma. 
She’s been asking about you.” 
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Clay put his hat on a chair and went 
into Grandma’s room. She was lying 
propped up in bed with her head turned 
toward the red bird’s cage. The bird was 
hopping about and singing in a beam of 
light which cut across the dim room 
from a tall window. 

“Afternoon, Grandma,” said Clay. 

Grandma turned her eyes toward him 
and smiled. In her prime she had been 
abig powerful woman, capable of keep- 
ing up with her husband in the field; 
now all that remained of this iron vitali- 
ty was a pair of gnarled hands and a big 
broad face with a low forehead and a 
strong jaw. Her body had shrunken to 
half its former size. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “come see Billy. 
He’s been a-singing too sweet.” 

Then she paused and smiled apologet- 
ically. 

“It’s Clay, ain’t it? I get you boys mix- 
ed something awful.” 

With eighty years to look back on, her 
son Jim and her grandsons, Tom and 
Clay, appeared to her to be about the 
same age. She was always confusing 
them, calling Old Jim, Clay; and Clay 
and Tom, Jim. But she loved them all. 

“He’s a right nice bird, Grandma,” 
said Clay. 

“He is,” said Grandma; “a lovely bird. 
He sings in the morning fit to kill.” 

Clay stood looking down at Grandma. 
He could remember when she was a 
strong, brown-faced old woman who 
used to sit by the fire after supper and 
smoke a clay pipe before going to bed. 
When she was through she’d knock out 
the pipe and tuck it into her apron 
pocket and then she’d get out a piece of 
orange peel and chew it to take the taste 
of the tobacco away. Now her face was 
white; she did not seem like the same 
person. 

, guess Ill be eating, Grandma,” he 
said. 
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“Eat and get strong,” said Grandma. 
“Is Jim looking after himself? He was 
right porely a while back.” 

Pa had had a bad fall two years ago 
and had been laid up for over a month; 
Grandma could never realize what a 
long time had elapsed since his recovery. 
The years moved very rapidly for her. 

“Pa’s all right now,” said Clay. 

Billy cheeped loudly and hopped 
about on his little legs. 

“Look,” said Grandma, “he’s telling 
you good-by.” 

When Clay went out into the kitchen 
Sade had his lunch ready for him. He ate 
it hurriedly, thinking about Grandma 
and how far he was from his happy 
childhood. When he was eleven years 
old Grandma took to her bed worn out. 
He used to look forward to going in at 
evening to kiss her good night. She was 
always smiling and at that time she still 
seemed strong and capable, reassuring 
to a boy of eleven who saw life as a 
permanent thing. He would live in his 
father’s house forever; when he was 
hurt, when he was teased or put upon, 
there was Grandma to kiss him and give 
him a peppermint. 

“Have you heard the talk?” asked 
Sade. 

Clay looked up with a start. 

“What talk ?” 

“Why,” said Sade, “Dave Bristowe has 
got himself in trouble with Milly 
Truder.” 

“Oh,” said Clay. 

“Leastways that’s what old Mrs. Em- 
met told me,” said Sade, “although I al- 
ways had a soft spot for Milly myself, 
pore girl.” 

Clay gulped down his coffee. 

“T guess the trouble ain’t as far along 
as some folks thinks; only Eb Truder 
says Dave has got to marry Milly or let 
her alone. Old Mrs. Emmet says Joe 
Bristowe was boiling and threatened to 
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give Dave a caning for keeping such 
company. Huh! I guess the Bristowes 
ain’t such gentlefolk as all that.” 

Clay got up and said: 

“Where’s Pa’s lunch?” 

Sade handed it to him, and he got his 
hat and went out. He walked along as 
fast as he could, trying not to think of 
Milly. 


It was dark when Pa and Clay got 
through with their work, and when they 
came out of the shop Clay saw the lights 
of the town below them. 

“Feels like it might blow up another 
rain to-night,” said Pa; “it’s getting to be 
too much of a good thing. The creek’ll 
come to flood level if this keeps up.” 

Clay said nothing. 

“Going home, son?” 

“No,” said Clay; “thought I'd go into 
town for a spell.” 

“We'll walk along together then,” 
said Pa. “I’m going down to the harness 
shop for a chin.” 

Clay wanted to go alone but he said 
nothing. 

Overhead the moon was racing 
through a bank of clouds and only a 
few stars were showing. The frogs were 
making a din over toward the creek and 
along the road the crickets were sing- 
ing. 
Clay walked along thinking about the 
book he had been reading and he won- 
dered if the crickets sang in the Holy 
Land. He had a very vague picture of a 
sandy desert and tall naked escarpments, 
like the ones he had seen in the paintings 
of the Great American Desert Mat 
Burke had in his shop. But there must be 
some meadows and places to plant 
things; else how could all those people 
live? He thought about Kentucky and 
the hills his grandfather had told him 
about; he thought about New York with 
its wharfs and harbor, about California 
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where a man could get gold out of the 
streams with a sieve. He wanted to go 
away; he wanted to strike out across the 
Urbana Hills and see what was beyond. 
He had never been farther than Har- 
mony in his life and that was only 
twelve miles off. 

They left the turnpike and crossed 
Maple Street. In front of the general 
store Clay stopped and said: 

“Guess I'll leave you here.” 

“All right,” said Pa, and went on. 

Clay went into the general store and 
nodded to Bill Sachs, the proprietor. A 
group of young fellows from the farm- 
land on lower Pretty Prairie were lean- 
ing against the counter talking. 

“Howdy, Clay Goodhue,” said one of 
them; “I hear you’ve taken up snaring 
for a living.” 

Clay flushed and stared. 

“Never you mind, Clay,” said another 
one, giving the first one a look. “Rut 
Comer’s a skunk and we all knows it.” 

Clay smiled and taking out his pipe 
filled it and lit it. 

“Well,” he said, “it was a fine mess of 
bass.” 

“It’s a nice howdy-do,” said Red Cof- 
fin, who had gone to school with Clay, 
“when a man can’t be a-snaring on his 
own ground. Yes, sir.” 

“It’s agin the law,” said Wat Stahl, 
“and the majesty of the law in the per- 
son of Rut Comer, a lowdown skunk 
that I wouldn’t trust in the barn with my 
jersey heifer.” 

The young farmers roared with 
laughter and Bill Sachs had to sit down 
and hold his sides. 

While they were still laughing and re- 
doubling their laughter by nudging one 
another, Dave Bristowe lounged in the 
front door, said “howdy” to Bill Sachs, 
and came back toward the group at the 
counter. 


“Howdy, Dave,” said Red Coffin. 
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“They tell me you're fixing to hear them 
church bells ring.” 

Dave put his hands in his pants pock- 
ets and ran his eyes over the group. He 
was a big man, about twenty-five, with 
a broad face, thick lips and heavy dark 
eyebrows which met above his nose. 
Several of the men laughed and Wat 
Stahl, the wit of the county, pretended 
to be pulling a bell rope, then he sang in 
a loud nasal voice, “I do! I do!” 

“Don’t know as I am,” said Dave. 

“They tell me a buffalo gun is a prime 
persuader,” said Wat, his face serious. 

Red Coffin leaned on the counter to 
laugh. Dave turned and stared at Clay. 

“What do you think, sonny?” he said. 

“*Tain’t none of my affair,” said Clay. 

“But I reckon you got a thought or 
two on the subject.” 

“None whatsoever.” 

“Aw, speak up,” said Dave, unpleas- 
antly. “I won’t shove you around like I 
done the last time.” 

Clay said nothing. 

“Dave,” said Red Coffin, “your man- 
ners ain’t all they might be. Ain’t your 
family done enough to the Goodhues? 
Pulling a man in for snaring bass! That’s 
no man’s job.” 

“I can’t help what Rut does,” said 
Dave, sulkily. “But law is law, so I hear 
tell.” 

Nobody said anything. Bill Sachs 
yawned loudly and got up to spit. Final- 
ly Wat Stahl said: 

“Well, I guess I'll mosey down and 
get me a glass of beer. Who’s going?” 

He stood away from the counter and 
started out; every one followed him but 
Dave and Clay. Turning Wat called good 
night to Clay, then they all went out. 

Bill Sachs took out his quid of tobacco 
and tossed it into the cold stove, then he 
filled his pipe and lit it. Dave came over 
to Clay. 

“Sonny,” he said, “they tell me your 
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that he’s laying for Rut Comer and his 
kin. Well, we ain’t hard to find; you 
tell him that. You kin tell him, too, that 
we-uns ain’t afraid of no Kentucky hill- 
billies noway. Your old grandaddy was 
a high and mighty man, as they say, but 
he never touched none of us. Yes, sir. 
You just tell him.” 

“Tell him yourself,” said Clay. 

“And what about you?” said Dave. 
“I don’t see you eating no fire. You're 
nigh a man if you have got peach fuzz 
on your face instead of bristles.” 

Clay remembered how Dave had 
flung him in the gravel in front of Milly 
and his heart began to pound. Without 
speaking he stepped forward suddenly 
and hit Dave between the eyes. Bill 
Sachs leaped out of his chair and came 
toward them, but they were tussling by 
the time he reached them and paid no 
attention to him. Dave was slightly 
stunned by the blow between the eyes 
and Clay succeeded in tripping him and 
falling on top of him. Bill ran out into 
the street and yelled; and presently men 
came running from all directions. 

Dave was on top of Clay now pound- 
ing him mercilessly, but Clay fought si- 
lently, taking the blows without winc- 
ing. Just as Red Coffin and Bill Sachs 
hurried over to pry them apart, Clay 
got a foot free and bringing it forward 
kicked Dave in the chest, flinging him 
back. Panting, Dave jumped to his feet 
and made a dive at Clay, who rolled un- 
der the checker-table at the side of the 
stove. Red and Bill grabbed Dave and 
held him. Just as Clay was getting to his 
feet, Pa came in the front door. The 
crowd parted to let him through, and 
when he saw Clay unsteady on his feet 
with blood running from a split lip, he 
cried: 

“Who done it, Clay!” and began to 
strip off his coat. 
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“Dave,” said Clay, pointing. 

Pa looked at Red Coffin and Bill Sachs 
and said: 

“Let him loose. He won’t hurt no- 
body.” 

But Bill said: 

“Now look here, Jim Goodhue, I 
won’t have you fellers fighting your bat- 
tles in here. You got to go outside.” 

Pa nodded. 

“Come on, Dave,” he said, and went 
out, followed by Clay and most of the 
crowd. 

Dave looked from Bill to Red and 
shrugged, then he went out. 

The crowd had formed a circle under 
the kerosene light at the corner of Ma- 
ple and Millrace and when Dave came 
out some one shouted. 

“Dave, here’s a Goodhue that'll give 
you a battle.” 

Dave ran his hand over his face and 
wet his lips, then he took off his coat and 
came into the circle. 

“Dave,” said Pa, “I’m going to give 
you the beating of your life.” 

Dave said nothing, but stood watch- 
ing Pa, waiting for him to make the first 
move. Clay said: 

“Be careful, Pa. He’s as strong as an 
Ox.” 

But Pa rushed at Dave, grabbed him 
around the waist and flung him to the 
ground. The crowd shouted and laugh- 
ed. Dave, fighting desperately, flung 
himself about and succeeded in getting 
to his knees but Pa hit him a blow on 
the ear that brought the tears to his eyes. 
He struck out blindly, cowed by Pa’s 
determined look and recklessness. Most 
men feared Dave and when he fought 
with them, they fought on the defensive. 
Dave hit Pa a resounding smack with 
his open hand but Pa countered with a 
fist to the skull and Dave saw stars. He 
wanted to get to his feet and make a 
break for the open, but Pa held on to 
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him. The crowd was in an uproar, and 
Clay was dancing with excitement. 

But Dan Crane and Clem White burst 
through the crowd, thrusting the men 
aside and cursing. Dan grabbed Pa from 
behind and Clem pulled Dave to his feet 
and pinned his arms to his side. 

“Clem,” said Wat Stahl, “don’t waste 
your strength holding Dave Bristowe. 
You better go help hold the old man.” 

Clay was dancing around his father 
shouting at the top of his voice. 

“Jim Goodhue,” said Dan, “ain’t you 
never going to get no sense? Fighting in 
the street like a kid.” 

“What can you do with a scoundrel 
but lick him?” said Pa. “He’s always 
picking on Clay who ain’t noway his 
size.” 

Dave Bristowe shook Clem off, picked 
up his hat and dusted it, then pushed his 
way through the crowd and got his coat. 

Eb Truber came up to Pa Goodhue 
and shook his hand. 

“He needed it! He needed it!” he said. 


When they got home Tom was wait- 
ing for them. He had been to Harmony 
all day, taking a day off from the saw- 
mill to go toa picnic. A whiskey and keg 
picnic, Pa said. Tom was drunk and kept 
laughing when they told him about the 
fight. Then he took down his accordion 
and began to play and sing. But Sade 
yelled: 

“How kin a body sleep with all that 
racket!” 

Tom shrugged and put up his accor- 
dion. 

Clay sat looking at his father, who was 
smoking his pipe as calm as ever. 

“I wish I could fight like you, Pa,” he 
said, finally. 

“Just be patient,” said Pa, nodding sev- 
eral times. “You ain’t filled out yet.” 

When the crowd had been dispersed, 
Dan Crane and Clem White sat in Dan’s 
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ofice talking. Dan was worried. But 
Clem was calmly chewing his cud. 

“This ain’t the end of it or nothing 
like it,” said Dan, “and all over a mess 
of bass.” 

“That ain’t all of it, though,” said 
Clem. “Them families ain’t been none 
too friendly since Rut Comer got that 
badge.” 

“Well, it'll come to killing if some- 
thing ain’t done,” said Dan, then taking 
out his pipe, slowly filling it and tamp- 
ing down the tobacco with a pencil, he 
said: “Ain’t men the silliest creatures!” 


VI 


He met her at the corner of Maple 
and Shawnee, and was hurrying on 
without speaking when she said: 

“Evening, Clay.” 

His heart began to pound violently 
and he swallowed several times before 
he stammered: 

“Evening, Milly.” 

She stopped and turned toward him, 
dangling her bonnet. He hesitated, 
wanting to hurry on, wanting to ask her 
to walk with him. 

“Which way you going, Clay?” she 
asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I was just sort of 
taking a walk.” 

She didn’t say anything. He stood si- 
lent for a long time, so long, in fact, 
that he could hardly bring himself to 
speak. 

“Tll be moving,” said Milly. 

“Come for a walk?” asked Clay. 

“T will,” said Milly. 

They walked slowly up Maple Street 
under the big trees. Clay didn’t know 
what to say. Thoughts were racing 
through his head and he was very con- 
fused. For over a year he had wanted 
Milly for his girl; but she always seemed 
so pert and pretty that he was afraid she 
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would laugh at him. He could never 
bear ridicule. But here she was walking 
beside him as tame as you please, wait- 
ing for him to speak. 

He liked her way of turning suddenly, 
of making unexpected gestures. Often 
he had watched her at church sitting 
solemnly staring with big eyes at Rever- 
end Carr; she'd stare for a while, then 
she'd turn swiftly, put her hand to her 
hair, or putting her head on one side, 
she’d pluck reflectively at her under lip. 

The older women always averted 
their faces from her; the girls would 
whisper behind her back and nudge 
each other. She had the reputation of 
“having free ways,” of being “easy- 
kissed.” For this reason she filled the 
imagination of the young men and like 
Clay they found their minds dwelling 
on her. Among the prim older women 
she stood for Temptation and some of 
them even spoke to Reverend Carr 
about having her excluded from the 
church; but Reverend Carr wouldn’t 
listen to any such suggestions. 

At the end of Maple Street Milly said: 

“Ever walk along the creek at night? 
It’s pretty.” 

“Never did,” said Clay, his face grow- 
ing hot and his pulses thumping. “Want 
to?” 

“Yes,” said Milly. 

Their hands touched and Milly 
squeezed; Clay locked his fingers into 
hers. 

When they got to the old levee, Clay 
slipped his arm around her waist. 

“T like you, Milly,” he said. 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said Milly. 

“Oh, yes, I do.” 

The sky had cleared now and the 
moon was shining in a cloudless sky. 
The countryside was very still. They 
heard the water of Sinking Creek run- 
ning over the stones, lisping, purring, 
making little sucking and plopping 
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sounds. In midstream a fish leaped and 
there was a loud splash. 

“It’s the bugs,” said Milly. “The fish 
jump up after the bugs.” 

“No,” said Clay laughing. “They just 
jump for fun. Because they feel strong 
and good.” 

“No,” said Milly, stamping her foot. 
“They jump for bugs. I seen ’em.” 

Clay laughed. 

“You never,” he said. “The fish could- 
n’t see bugs at night.” 

“They do. They do,” said Milly. “Oh, 
you!!” Then she began to shake him. 

Her face came very close to his in the 
struggle and he kissed her. She drew 
away hastily and said: 

“Oh, don’t.” 

But he put his arms around her and 
holding her tight kissed her again and 
again; she pushed against him and told 
him she hated him, but in a minute or so 
she was kissing back. Clay wanted to cry 
out and sing, to leap high into the air 
like the big bass! He had kissed Milly. 

But his happiness left him a moment 
after when he realized how eager Milly 
was for kissing. She was standing close 
to him with her head on his shoulder 
and her hot little face pressed against 
his. Now when he hesitated at the ugly 
thought of Dave Bristowe, she made a 
little cooing noise in her throat, slid her 
hand inside his coat, ran it up and down 
his back, and pressed closer to him. He 
didn’t want to kiss her any more; it 
seemed too easy. It was not so pleasant as 
he had thought it would be. But Milly 
pointed over to the side of the levee and 
said: “We might sit over there.” 


They walked slowly with their arms 
around each other under the big trees 
along Maple Street. The houses were 
dark, the town very still, and when they 
talked they whispered. 

Clay was in a state of confusion and 
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hardly knew what to say. He was both 
happy and sad; the thing he had dream- 
ed about all these years had happened so 
suddenly, seemed so very matter of fact, 
that he was stunned. And Milly seemed 
so different; in the darkness he strove to 
remember her small mouth, the freckles 
on the bridge of her nose, her little-girl 
ways, but he could not. Now she seemed 
older than he; old and wise. But here she 
was walking along with him, talking in 
the same quiet little voice, occasionally 
skipping. Once or twice he raised his 
free arm to scratch his head in per- 
plexity. 

When they drew near the court-house, 
Milly said: 

“T’'d best be going home.” 

Clay hugged her. 

“Milly,” he said, “take a walk to-mor- 
row night?” 

“Don’t know,” said Milly; “maybe.” 

Clay didn’t say anything. Things 
seemed settled to him and he wondered 
why Milly said “maybe” and seemed so 
indifferent. 

Finally he said: 

“You're my girl, ain’t you, Milly?” 

Milly gave a little laugh and pulled 
away from him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. 

“But, Milly .. .” 

She took a few steps on ahead of him 
and turned the corner at Millrace. When 
he caught up with her she took him by 
the arm and pointed. He saw some one 
standing in the shadows in front of 
Milly’s house. 

“You'd best run along home,” said 
Milly. “I think that’s Pa waiting for 
me.” 

But something in the tone of her voice 
puzzled Clay and he stood staring at the 
shadowy figure down the street. 

“You’d best go,” said Milly. “Pa’s 
mad, I guess.” 

She gave him a gentle push and start- 
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ed away, but something in her manner, 
her eagerness, made him suspicious. 

“T'll go long,” he said. 

“No,” said Milly; “Pa’ll be mad.” 

Clay’s heart began to pound; he grab- 
bed her by the wrist. 

“That ain’t Eb Truder,” he said harsh- 
ly; “it’s too tall. That’s Dave Bristowe.” 

“It ain’t,” said Milly; “me and Dave 
fell out. Let loose my hand, Clay Good- 
hue.” 

Clay shook her. 

“You know that’s Dave Bristowe. 
What’s he waiting there for, Milly?” 

Milly began to whimper. 

“It’s Pa,” she said, “I swear it’s Pa.” 

The man emerged from the shadows 
and walked toward them. Near the 
tracks he passed under a street-light; it 
was Dave Bristowe. 

“See,” said Clay, “it’s Dave. I told 

ou. 

Milly pulled away from Clay and 
said: 
“Yes, it’s Dave. I knew he’d be waiting 
for me and there he is. He “lowed he 
wouldn’t never come to see me again but 
there he is.” 

Clay wanted to hit her and he took a 
step toward her raising his arm, but she 
turned and ran toward Dave. When she 
was at a safe distance she turned and 
waved. 

“Good night, Clay,” she called. 

Clay stood stupefied for a moment, 
then vaguely he began to comprehend. 
Milly was Dave’s girl and Dave had been 
treating her mean. That was the long 
and the short of it. 

Turning toward home, his feet were 
heavy and he felt sick at his stomach. It 
wasn’t right Milly acting that way and 
making him feel so unhappy. She was 
no better than one of them painted wo- 
men he’d seen in the pictures Red Cof- 
fin had. He remembered how nice and 
friendly her voice had sounded when 
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she called “Good night, Clay.” But that 


was for Dave to hear. He turned sudden- 
ly and peered down Millrace, but Milly 
and Dave had disappeared into the shad- 
ows. 


When Clay got home Tom was sitting 
on the porch with Wat Stahl. They had 
a can of beer and Tom was playing his 
accordion, softly now, because Sade was 
asleep. 

“Pa in bed?” asked Clay. 

“Yep,” said Tom. “Have a drink ?” 

Wat handed Clay the can. He drank 
from it and wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand. Then he sat down with 
them and tried to be merry. He was 
ashamed of himself for feeling so badly. 
It was not the part of a man to go mop- 
ing about over such things. Pa would 
laugh at him if he knew and tell him he 
was no man at all. He tried to see things 
as Wat and Tom did; they’d laugh and 
have a good time no matter what. He 
listened while Tom played, laughed at 
Wat’s comments on the songs, and took 
his turn at the beer until the big can was 
empty. He began to feel warm and dizzy 
and when Tom sang the song about the 
old soldier he bent over and slapped his 
thigh. 

“There was an old soldier 
And he had a wooden leg. 
He had no tobacco, 

So tobacco he must beg. 
He says to his pardner: 
“Will you give me a chew?” 


But his pardner says: 
“T'll be hanged if I do.” 


But when he got into bed with the 
darkness all about him in the still night, 
things seemed hopeless, and he wanted 
to cry. His head throbbed and he had 
vague pains all through him. It was like 
the time when some big boys had per- 
suaded him to ride a harmless-looking 
little bay gelding, and as soon as he had 
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got into the saddle the gelding had be- 
gun to rear and buck and had finally 
pitched him onto a rail fence, cutting his 
head open. Things seemed as hopeless as 
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that. But now there was no one to kiss 
him and make him feel that such epi- 
sodes were mere accidents in an other- 
wise smooth and pretty world. 


PART Il 


I 


“Howdy, Jim,” said Dan Crane. 

“Howdy,” said Pa. “What you doing 
up this way?” 

“Got to see you on a little matter,” 
said Dan. “Mind if I come in?” 

“Come right in,” said Pa, opening the 
door wide. 

A wood fire was leaping on the hearth 
and Dan went over to it to warm his 
hands. 

It was fall and the wind had a bite to 
it. The sky was gray and overcast, 
threatening snow, and the leaves were 
falling. In the corn-fields there were big, 
squat pumpkins on the frozen ground 
among the tall corn shocks. Winter was 
not far off. 

Dan Crane pulled a chair up to the fire 
and said: 

“How’s Grandma?” 

“Good, for her,” said Pa, filling his 
pipe. 

Dan nodded. Pa said nothing. In the 
kitchen Sade was bustling about setting 
the table and cooking the supper. 

“Jim,” said Dan, finally, “there’s a 
heap of talk in the town about you.” 

“That so?” said Pa, puffing on his pipe. 

“Yep. Now Jim, mind, I’m saying this 
in all kindness and friendliness, but you 
talk too much. The town is plumb agin 
you on the slavery question and Valan- 
digham is no better than a cur to a ma- 
jority of the voters hereabouts. In some 
places it’s different, but not here. This 
place is Abolitionist. You’re stirring up a 
heap of enemies that were your friends.” 


“I speak my mind,” said Pa. 

“You do,” said Dan, “but your mind 
runs counter to the rest of the county 
and that won’t do.” Pa said nothing and 
Dan looked into the fire reflectively. 
“But,” he went on, “the long and the 
short of it is this. Rut Comer’s lzying to 
make trouble for you and I got to back 
him up for the peace and quiet of this 
community. War’s pretty certain, Jim, if 
things don’t shape up better than they 
been, and a man that talks like you do'll 
be a common enemy.” 

“I can’t hold my tongue when I got 
strong opinions,” said Pa; “otherwise 
I’m quiet enough.” 

“Yep,” said Dan, “but you got a fam- 
ily to think about. Tom don’t matter; 
no one thinks harm of him. But Clay is 
like the rest of you fellers and would be 
the first to get into trouble.” 

Pa nodded. 

“Well,” said Dan, shifting about un- 
comfortably, “Rut Comer’s fixing to en- 
force that new state law they got about 
unlegal pets and such.” 

“About what?” said Pa, sitting up. 

“Well,” said Dan, “it’s like this. The 
law says you can’t have native animals in 
a cage, lessen they’re declared nuisances, 
and you can’t have no native song birds 
similar. Like red birds, Jim.” 

Pa stared for a moment, then he threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“Tt ain’t a laughing matter, Jim,” said 
Dan; “because war ain’t far off and 
you're on the wrong side. Everybody 
knows your pappy came from Ken- 
tucky.” 


(Continued on page 555) 
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If Booth Had Missed Lincoln 


BY MILTON WALDMAN 


The reader should adjust his mind in advance to the supposition that Booth 
did not kill Lincoln. With that imaginary fact established, Mr. Waldman writes 
from the point of view which he assumes people would have held if Lincoln had 
dealt with the Reconstruction problems which caused Andrew Johnson’s impeach- 
ment. In this topsy-turvy essay, he cites a non-existent book to present the opinion 
which history really holds, and then tears it to pieces in the light of assumed facts. 
He portrays the character of Lincoln—his strength, his weakness, his triumphs, his 
mistakes—and points out how it might have been regarded except for the assassin’s 
bullet. 

Mr. Waldman’s is the first of three “If” articles which will appear in Scris- 
ner’s. The others are “If Lee Had Not Won the Battle of Gettysburg” by Winston 
Churchill, English statesman and historian, and “If Napoleon Had Escaped to 
America” by H. A. L. Fisher. 

Chance often plays a leading réle in the drama of man’s career and of history. 
These articles are brilliant conjectures on what did not happen but what might 
have happened. They open up an avenue of thought and conjecture which is end- 
lessly engrossing to those with even the slightest historical background. To the stu- 

dent of history they are invaluable as a tonic. 











and reformers have been dismayed 


P= time immemorial theologians 
at the incurably evil nature of man. 


' Modern biographers, however, seem to 


consider this too dismal a view—no man, 
they cheerfully reflect, was as bad as his- 
tory has painted him, and so they plunge 
hopefully into the business of supplying 
better features to the less engaging por- 
traits in the historical gallery. Within 
the year we have become acquainted 
with a Nero who sacrificed the indul- 
gence of a passionately artistic nature to 
the task of remoulding a decadent state 
—a kind of Roman Paderewski, in fact; 
a Charles II whose remarkable philo- 
progenitive instinct was but an expres- 
sion of his deep concern for his people; 
a Casanova who attempted to realize in 
life those emotions which had hitherto 
been considered to exist exclusively in 
poetry. Now comes Mr. Jameson* eager 


* “Lincolh—A Vindication.” By L. F. Jameson. 
Tallman Brown, $5. 
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to convince us that the sixteenth Presi- 
dent was not the thwarted autocrat and 
ingenious phrasemaker we have been 
taught to consider him, but a statesman 
of rare intellectual and spiritual gran- 
deur. 

Mr. Jameson’s method is the not un- 
familiar one of attempting to establish a 
personal sympathy for his subject whilst 
discreetly slurring over those controver- 
sial questions on which posterity has de- 
cided against him. His principal authori- 
ties, beside the state papers and contem- 
porary newspapers, would seem to be 
Herndon’s “Life” (a characteristic piece 
of pious Victorian biography by Lin- 
coln’s law partner), the recollections of 
Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln’s secretaries, 
and the unpublished diary of H. C. 
Purdy, who succeeded Hay when the lat- 
ter was appointed to the Legation in 
Paris. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. 
Jameson’s book is the beginning, where- 
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in he describes the obscurity and poverty 
in which the future President was born 
and reared, his struggle for an education 
and a career in the law, the first difficult 
steps in the political ladder. It is a mov- 
ing story, and the author is amply justi- 
fied in resurrecting it for a generation 
which has forgotten it. At the same time 
it must not be forgotten that the rise 
from lowly beginnings to an exalted po- 
sition is not unique (especially amongst 
_ politicians) in American annals, and 
that self-education need not necessarily 
be superior to the more conventional va- 
riety to be obtained in the universities. 
Nor is it quite possible to share the au- 
thor’s admiration for his hero’s power of 
thought and language in the debates 
with Douglas—the fact yet remains that 
his horny-handed audiences gave the 
senatorship to his opponent, for the very 
probable reason that they preferred 
Douglas’s concrete policy to Lincoln’s 
eloquent euphemisms for compromise. 
It may be that the impression created by 
the latter in these debates secured him 
the nomination for the Presidency, but 
one cannot help suspecting that, politics 
in Chicago being what they were (and, 
report says, are), the packed galleries of 
shrieking hoodlums to some extent af- 
fected the convention’s deliberations. 
The boldness of the author’s unortho- 
dox theories with regard to the Civil 
War must compel admiration—one al- 
most regrets that they cannot win assent, 
for they are far more picturesque, even 
poetic, than the sad, prosaic truth. The 
War-Maker that he depicts is a Prome- 
theus-like figure out of some major 
Shakespearian tragedy—a man who 
brought to a hopeless task both firmness 
and forbearance, strength and gentle- 
ness, a power of mind capable of tri- 
umphing over an original handicap of 
inexperience. “With patience, fortitude 
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and wisdom (even guile if necessary) he 
soothed and co-ordinated the insurgent 
factions, abolitionists and defeatists, the 
intransigent and the fearful, and led 
them through four years of agony to vic- 
tory over a determined and warlike en- 
emy.” How much more alluring are the 
pastures of history seen through the eyes 
of our romantic historian than through 
those of the impartial Commission of 
Enquiry set up by Congress in 1866 to 
investigate the conduct of the war! 

“, « « we are reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that the ill-success which at- 
tended the Federal arms in the first half 
of the struggle was due in large measure 
to the President’s mistaken choice of 
commanders, his frequent replacement 
of them for inadequate cause before they 
could familiarize themselves with the 
strategical situation which confronted 
them, and his unwarranted and mis- 
chievous interference with their plans of 
campaign. It is our further conclusion 
that the battles which led to the final re- 
sult were instigated by the President's 
political apprehension, and that the ap- 
palling sacrifice of Union lives entailed 
was unnecessary for military ends.” 

The author contends that our mis- 
taken view of Lincoln as War-Maker is 
entirely owing to partisan misrepresen- 
tation in the post-bellum period, and 
that his contemporaries regarded him 
with a veneration which scarcely fell 
short of idolatry, as is shown by his re- 
election to the Presidency with an un- 
precedented majority. What this proves 
it would be difficult to say, except per- 
haps a naive faith in democracy on the 
part of the author which is refreshing in 
these sceptical days. It is also permissible 
to speculate whether Lincoln would 
have been rated so highly at the time of 
the election had not Sherman been irre- 
sistibly pressing through Georgia to the 
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sea. In any event he was for a time, after 
Lee’s surrender and the collapse of the 
Confederacy, the idol of the masses, and 
his popularity was increased by a curious 
incident, now almost forgotten. 

It seems that a few days after the sur- 
render he went to the theatre with his 
wife and some friends. A young actor 
named Booth, a brother of the famous 
Edwin Booth, attempted to assassinate 
him in his box, but the pistol missed fire 
and Booth was removed in custody. At 
the subsequent trial by court martial it 
was found that he was a fanatical South- 
ern sympathizer and had long harbored 
the design of killing the President. He 
was sentenced to death, but Lincoln, be- 
lieving him insane, commuted the sen- 
tence to one of confinement in an asy- 
lum, an act of forbearance which we 
must grant was not uncharacteristic of 
him. 

Mr. Jameson claims that “had Booth’s 
bullet found its mark its victim would 
have-gone down to history as one of the 
world’s great men.” 

On the contrary, it appears highly 
probable that this abortive attempt at 
assassination, though it momentarily ele- 
vated him in popular favor, was the seed 
of his ultimate downfall. He had con- 
fided to many of his friends his belief 
that he would not survive the struggle 
which occupied his entire first adminis- 
tration, and for four years he lived in ex- 
pectation of death by violence. Booth’s 
attempt seems to have confirmed in his 
mind the truth of this premonition, and 
its failure to have dispelled it. From that 
time forward he appears to have consid- 
ered himself a man especially spared by 
Providence for the performance of a stu- 
pendous mission, his opponents who 
failed to appreciate the fact being igno- 
rant or wilful agents of evil sent to ob- 
struct him. It was a pleasant unction 
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which easily grew into an obsession and 
plausibly explains the failure of this ex- 
perienced politician to read correctly the 
trend of public opinion in the subse- 
quent crisis. 

If Mr. Jameson’s effort at whitewash- 
ing had ceased with the close of the Civil 
War, he might have gained some con- 
verts; he is at least able to support his 
contention on crude pragmatic grounds. 
Lincoln had become President; the 
North had won the war under his lead- 
ership. Having in his own opinion re- 
trieved so much ground Mr. Jameson 
should have rested. Instead he appears to 
have become possessed by a species of the 
same frenzy which afflicted his subject 
and charges to the assault of an impos- 
sible position. Lincoln, he says, was 
“greater even as Peace-Maker than War- 
Maker,” and with this astounding dic- 
tum his argument definitely takes leave 
of fact and enters the realm of fantasy, 

Apparently he had an instinct that this 
was so, for at the very beginning of this 
portion of his book he abandons the idea 
of close reasoning and seeks, like a good 
lawyer in a bad cause, to wring a verdict 
by tears: 

“Those four years had exacted his 
youth; he entered upon the labors of re- 
construction a spent and sick man. His 
almost legendary physical strength had 
left him; it was an effort for him to raise 
himself from a chair, and habitual weari- 
ness was now as marked in his face as its 
characteristic sadness. His crisp black 
hair had turned nearly white; deep fur- 
rows were bitten in the fine high fore- 
head, and the brooding gray eyes were 
dull and bloodshot; often, even in the 
midst of important conferences, the 
darkened lids closed involuntarily. The 
brown leathery skin had faded to an un- 
healthy ashen color, and the cheeks were 
so sunken that the large, vigorously chis- 
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elled nose stood out with startling prom- 
inence. Only the broad, sensitive mouth 
remained unchanged from serener days 
and still seemed equally capable of ring- 
ing eloquence or homely sally. 

“Yet the labors of those four years 
were mild in comparison with demands 
now made upon him. Then he was lead- 
ing a popular cause, and able shoulders 
were available for lightening the bur- 
dens which rested on his. Hatred and op- 
position smouldered but dared not raise 
their heads—so profound was the peo- 
ple’s trust in him that a reluctant Con- 
gress was forced to yield him practically 
autocratic powers that he might not be 
hindered by captious obstructions in the 
single great task before him. Now those 
helpers were deserting or betraying him, 
and his enemies were in control of Con- 
gress, eager to tear from him even the 
fundamental powers of his office with 
which the Constitution had vested it. 
The goal was now not one, but many; 
almost alone he had to go forward, to 
‘bind up the nation’s wounds’ in the 
spirit of ‘malice towards none, with 
charity for all,’ to which he had pledged 
himself in the immortal words of the 
Second Inaugural Address. 

“*The prayer of both could not be an- 
swered. That of neither has been an- 
swered fully.’ The North saw its indus- 
trial system disorganized and the sullen 
ranks of its unemployed swelled by the 
return of half a million expectant sol- 
diers; it was distrustful of the Govern- 
ment’s financial stability and discontent- 
ed with the fruits of its costly victory. 
The South surveyed the ruins of its eco- 
nomic system in devastated plantation 
and farm, in cities overcrowded with 
disabled and diseased veterans for whom 
assistance or employment had urgently 
to be found, and idle and riotous negroes 
who had to be fitted into the new order 
created by Emancipation. It was the 
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President’s herculean task to restore 
both to the normal ways and prosperity 
of peace, and to prevent the sullen vic- 
tors from seeking a futile cure for their 
ills by vengeance upon the prostrate van- 
quished. He alone stood in the way of 
his party’s short-sighted desire to expro- 
priate the Southern lands and to build 
up a permanent Republican supremacy 
by disenfranchising the whites and giv- 
ing immediate suffrage to the untutored 
and bewildered blacks. 

“His occupations did not end with 
these matters of broad policy and the in- 
numerable details consequent upon 
them. From early morning until after 
midnight, day after day, an endless 
stream of supplicants flowed through 
the White House—old women begging 
for the reprieve of sons under sentence 
of court martial for offenses against mili- 
tary law, Southerners unjustly deprived 
of their homes by the military quartered 
upon them, politicians come to proffer 
advice or seek Presidential favors. The 
chilly corridors of the Executive man- 
sion reeked of whiskey, sweat and to- 
bacco. Had the President been in the 
prime of his strength, these unceasing 
claims upon his time and his sympathies 
would have undermined his vitality. As 
it was he often sank dazed into his chair 
when the last visitor had left, and had to 
be helped to bed, or not infrequently to 
further labors, by one of his secretaries. 
Yet even at this time his tenderness and 
his humor did not altogether desert him. 
He gave the same painstaking considera- 
tion as always to the bereaved and op- 
pressed amongst his petitioners; and on 
one occasion, after a delegation of hos- 
tile politicians had left with profuse 
threats, he remarked: ‘Conducting a war 
compares with fixing up a peace about 
the way judging a dog show does to 
refereeing a dog fight.’” 

This is a skilful plea for mercy under 
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the guise of a demand for justice. Mr. 
Jameson naively assumes that the Sec- 
ond Inaugural Address was meant to be 
taken as the basis of a reconstruction 
policy; it is doubtful whether the speak- 
er himself ever intended it to be more 
than the sort of conventional pronounce- 
ment with which politicians from the 
beginning of the world have soothed the 
troublesome curiosity of their constit- 
uents; its mellifluous, pseudo-biblical 
phrases gave pleasure to hearer and ora- 
tor alike, and committed nobody to any- 
thing. Certainly to assume that the Ad- 
dress was binding upon the party for 
which Lincoln was no longer the spokes- 
man is a novelty in controversial reason- 
ing. 

Further, the author blandly assumes 
that the rupture between the President 
and his party is entirely the fault of the 
latter—presumably the Republican Con- 
gressmen were elected solely that they 
might dance to his tune! Unfortunately 
the tune he selected was a hymn of for- 
giveness, which failed to harmonize 
with the martial airs whose strains still 
filled the country’s ears. He was drunk 
with music of his own making, while 
the people’s representatives had soberly 
to find a way of executing the people’s 
will—and this demanded amongst other 
things stern justice to those responsible 
for the recent catastrophe, and reward of 
the negro, through bestowal of the bal- 
lot, for having taken up arms for the 
North in answer to the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The ex-post-facto argu- 
ment of the long chaos to which the im- 
pulsive granting of negro suffrage has 
led is little to the point. Mr. Jameson in 
all disputed issues sees the President’s as 
the way of compassion, his opponents’ as 
the way of self-aggrandizement—“while 
prating piously of just retribution they 
were itching to enrich their followers 
with Southern lands and establish their 
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own party forever on the denial of white 
and the granting of black suffrage.” 
There is another interpretation, how- 
ever, to be placed on Lincoln’s indul- 
gence to the rebels—that with their as- 
sistance he hoped to obtain an extension 
of power which never has and never will 
be granted to any man, a third term of 
office. 

Ill health, disloyalty, the iniquity of 
the opposition, these alone apparently 
were responsible for the collapse of Lin- 
coln’s prestige; not for a moment must 
we suggest that his ewn incapacity, his 
tactlessness, his autocratic temper con- 
tributed to the result. Yet the sceptical 
reader will wonder whether the illness 
from overwork might not have been 
averted had the President possessed the 
largeness of mind to delegate responsi- 
bility, and whether so-called desertion 
was not the result of his refusal to admit 
his associates’ equality of intellect by tak- 
ing counsel of them. The very loneliness, 
of which so pathetic a picture is drawn, 
is due in large part to Lincoln’s inability 
to restrain those very quips which are 
repeated by the author with so much 
gusto. 

He might, for example, have retained 
Charles Sumner’s good-will even after 
the latter joined the Radical opposition 
but for this unfortunate tendency. On 
one occasion, when he was ready to de- 
scend to one of those bleak and attenu- 
ated functions which were the gravest 
disappointment of his wife’s career as 
first lady of the land, she stopped him 
for the purpose of making a thorough 
and unflattering inventory of the de- 
ficiencies in his attire. He paused to sur- 
vey himself in a cheval mirror. Undoubt- 
edly her strictures were justified. The 
black broadcloth fell from his stooping 
angular figure in bags, folds, and 
creases; he was no more judicious in his 
selection of tailors than of generals. His 
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only observation was, however: “I reck- 
on it’ll do; seems to me I look as elegant 
as Charlie Sumner, all but the spats, and 
I don’t need them, because I don’t get 
cold feet as easily as he does”—a mot 
which hastened down the back stairs 
and promptly reached the angry ears of 
the venerable senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The year 1866 saw a monotonous repe- 
tition of the same tactics—Congress 
would pass bills which the President 
would veto and return as harsh, ill-ad- 
vised, or in usurpation of his own au- 
thority; the former, having organized a 
disciplined two-thirds majority, were in 
the end able to override the veto in every 
instance; and Lincoln, an admitted mas- 
ter in the art of patronage, would set the 
new law at naught through the army of 
office-holders throughout the country 
who were dependent on him. One bill 
after another was buffeted back and 
forth in this manner and in the end nul- 
lified by what Mr. Jameson calls the 
President’s firmness and others by a less 
flattering name. Meantime unrest and 
discontent increased throughout the 
country — everywhere were poverty, 
idleness, bankruptcy, and open rioting. 
Washington itself became a city of va- 
grants, drunkards, and prostitutes. In 
the streets, saloons, and brothels de- 
mobilized soldiers and fugitive negroes 
assaulted one another, and packed the 
galleries of the House and Senate to 
shout for or against the measures which 
affected them. Nothing could be accom- 
plished while the deadlock prevailed. 

By a curious irony it was broken and 
the President’s fate sealed through the 
one controversy in which he must be ac- 
corded some measure of right. The in- 
strument was the Secretary of War, Ed- 
win M. Stanton, a man who had dis- 
played unusual administrative abilities 
during the recently concluded struggle, 
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but had since its conclusion shown cer- 
tain symptoms of inflation of the ego— 
a disease not impossibly contracted by 
association with his chief. 

General Sherman, who was com- 
manding the Department of the West, 
had received complaints that a certain 
highly connected colonel, in charge of 
the liquidation of surplus army stores in 
the Mississippi region, was unduly favor- 
ing the enterprising adventurers from 
the North known as carpetbaggers, and 
that in consequence the local merchants 
were being ruined. Investigation having 
proved that the complaints were justi- 
fied, Sherman had written to the War 
Department requesting the removal 
of the offending officer. Stanton re- 
plied without consulting the President, 
though in such a way as to appear to have 
the latter’s sanction, and in a tone so sub- 
tly offensive that the general had no 
option but to offer his resignation: it is 
not improbable, as Mr. Jameson sug- 
gests, that this was precisely the end at 
which the Secretary was aiming. 

Lincoln, becoming apprised of the 
facts, wrote to Stanton demanding a sat- 
isfactory explanation or, in the alterna- 
tive, his resignation. Stanton did not re- 
ply directly; instead the President re- 
ceived an informal request from Thad- 
deus Stevens and Ben Wade, the leaders 
of the House and Senate respectively, 
for an interview that same evening. 

Mr. Jameson gives his version of that 
celebrated nocturnal meeting; he admtt- 
tedly derives his facts from Private Sec- 
retary Purdy’s diary, and if we allow for 
his bias and that of his authority’s, the 
account which follows may be accepted 
as substantially accurate: 

“The President received them in his 
small study, a room which Mrs. Lin- 
coln had furnished for him early in their 
tenancy; the oak shelves which covered 
nearly all of the available wall space 
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were filled with his own books, many of 
them preserved from the log-cabin days. 
For the rest the furniture consisted of a 
large flat-topped mahogany desk which 
stood before the drawn green velvet cur- 
tains of the single window, and several 
low mahogany easy chairs upholstered 
in green plush, which were grouped 
around the open fireplace. He installed 
his visitors in two of these and himself 
in another opposite them. 

“After a few perfunctory words of 
greeting there was a momentary silence. 
Even these his two most implacable ene- 
mies must have been struck by the weary 
droop of the President’s head, the pallor 
of his skin, the ominous twitchings of 
the enormous hands and the long cross- 
ed legs, but neither made even formal 
inquiries after his health. Stevens re- 
clined in his chair, his hands holding the 
arms as if his great frame required sup- 
port to maintain its balance, his club- 
foot extended directly before him. The 
green light filtering through the glass 
shade of the desk lamp fell on his gleam- 
ing black wig and sombre eyes and gave 
him a sinister appearance; he resembled, 
with his eagle’s nose and grim protrud- 
ing underlip, some late Roman consul, a 
more ferocious Marius. Wade was lean- 
ing forward, elbows on knees, his rough- 
featured insolent face thrust out toward 
the President. It was he who first broke 
the silence. 

“We've come to find out what you 
intend to do about Stanton,’ he an- 
nounced brusquely. 

“The President raised his eyes to the 
speaker. ‘He’s been to you for help and 
comfort, has he? I reckon he got it, too.’ 

““He will, by God— 

“Stevens’s harsh flat voice interrupted 
his colleague’s outburst. “We've come to 
find out in the first place what you’ve 
got against him.’ 

“*Hasn’t he told you?’ asked Lincoln. 
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““We know about that damn-fool 
squabble out in St. Louis. What did 
Sherman want to interfere for?’ 

“ “Because he feels the way I do, that 
the Federal stores shouldn’t be used to 
ruin little shopkeepers and fatten a lot 
of vultures—even if they happen to be 
related to United States senators,’ added 
the President with significance. 

“Still howling when somebody steps 
on a rebel’s corns,’ sneered Stevens. 
Every syllable dripped with the con- 
tempt, stronger even than the hatred, 
which the Republican leader entertain- 
ed toward the man before him. ‘Is that 
all you’ve got against Stanton?” 

“Tt isn’t any more,’ returned the 
President calmly. ‘I only asked for an ex- 
planation when he usurped my author- 
ity and nearly lost me one of my best 
generals. Now he’ll have to resign.’ 

“ “Because he’s a friend of ours, I sup- 
pose,’ snorted Wade belligerently. 

“No, Senator, because he’s got a habit 
of telling tales out of school—we might 
even stretch a point and call him dis- 
loyal.’ 

“*That’s a word that might more apt- 
ly be applied to others,’ cut in Stevens 
sharply; ‘for instance a man who breaks 
with his party and kicks over the ladder 
by which he climbed. . . - 

“*And flouts the Lord’s plain injunc- 
tion to punish traitors and rebels and 
their seed . . .” exploded Wade. 

“*The party’ll do for now, Ben,’ inter- 
rupted Stevens ironically. “We can as- 
sume to talk for it, but we ain’t carrying 
the same credentials from the Almighty.’ 
Lincoln glanced at him with a faint . 
smile of humorous understanding, but 
he might have been peering into the eyes 
of granite. 

“Wade subsided, growling like an im- 
perfectly tamed bear, and Stevens once 
again turned to Lincoln. ‘It’s no good 
going over the old differences at this 
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date. Our opinions are so well fixed by 
now I guess only Ben’s boss in Heaven 
could change em. We just came to tell 
you we won’t stand for Stanton being 
kicked out.’ 

“ “He isn’t going to be kicked out; he’s 
going to resign,’ said the President. 

“Tt comes to the same thing,’ return- 
ed the Pennsylvanian irritably. ‘He suits 
us at the War Department, and we’re go- 
ing to see that he stays there.’ 

“He happens to be working for me,’ 
argued Lincoln mildly, ‘and I never be- 
lieved in keeping a horse that'll kick you 
in the back side any time you take your 
eyes off him.’ 

“*He’s working for the people of the 
United States,’ thundered Wade. 

“*And we're here to see that he keeps 
on working for them and us,’ sup- 
plemented his redoubtable colleague. 
‘We're getting tired of passing recon- 
struction measures which you don’t pay 
any attention to. We pass an Expropria- 
tion Act and the rebels are still sitting on 
their land; we pass a Military Control 
Bill and the army down South might 
as well be there having a picnic... . 

“And what do you propose to do 
about General Butler’s resolution to 
bring Davis and Lee to trial?’ put in 
Wade. ‘Here’s Davis living like a lord in 
Canada and Lee enjoying life as Presi- 
dent of a University, when both of them 
ought to have hung a year ago.’ 

“A smile lurked at the corners of the 
President’s lips. “Ben Butler’s getting 
blood-thirstier every day. He used to 
seem more indulgent to rebels when he 
was commanding troops against them.’ 

“This pointed reference to the luckless 
Butler’s unbroken series of defeats at the 
hands of the Confederates drew a frosty 
smile of acknowledgment from Stevens, 
but from Wade only a scowl and the 
question: ‘Do you propose to carry out 
that resolution or not?” 
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“Do you think you can reconstruct 
the Union just by hanging a couple of 
old men?’ remonstrated the President, 
and then with apparent irrelevance in- 
quired of Wade: ‘You’ve never been a 
farmer, have you?’ 

“ ‘No,’ barked the Senator from Ohio. 

“*Well, I have, as you’ve probably 
heard, and I never tried to fertilize a 
hundred-acre field with a sparrow’s 
droppings.’ 

““If necessary we'll get some more 
sparrows,’ interjected Stevens pointedly. 

“*That’s what I’m here to prevent, 
Mr. Stevens,’ said Lincoln gently. 

“*Your idea seems to be that you're 
here to prevent anything the represen- 
tatives of the people want,’ rejoined 
Stevens caustically, ‘and the reason we've 
come is to tell you that from now on it’s 
going to stop. If you persist in this mat- 
ter of Stanton’s resignation, in two 
weeks there'll be a law on the statute 
books making it impossible for you to 
dismiss Cabinet officers or any other of- 
fice-holder. Then if Stanton goes you go 
too.’ His right hand, which had been 
punctuating his remarks with awkward 
but vigorous gestures, thumped the arm 
of his chair. Wade emitted a grunt of 
assent. 

“For a few moments there was silence. 
The President’s expression remained un- 
changed, but his forefinger absently 
stroked the mole on his right cheek, a fa- 
vorite trick of his when he was deeply 
perplexed. Only once before had the 
threat of impeachment been employed 
against a President of the United States, 
when John Tyler, a comparative nonen- 
tity who had succeeded to office through 
Harrison’s death, had offended the lead- 
ers of his party; even in that instance the 
threat had been idle. . . . Lincoln knew 
that it was not idle now. These men 
hated him and all that he was trying to 
do with an almost religious fervor. He 
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had thwarted two of the deepest in- 
stincts of man in them—the desire for 
vengeance and the itch for gain. Un- 
less he capitulated in the matter of his 
perfidious Secretary of War, they would 
execute their threat without scruple 
and his hopes of restoring peace to the 
distracted country would disappear into 
the abyss with him. But if he capitulated 
on this point there would be an end of 
his self-respect. . . . 

“He clasped his hands across his chest 
and regarded Stevens closely. “That 
means that unless I back down over 
Stanton you'll move for an impeach- 
ment.’ 

“The formidable veteran assented 
with a mere blink of his wrinkled eye- 
lids. 

“I see; go ahead and impeach,’ said 
the President evenly. 

“It was obvious that his decision sur- 
prised Wade, at least. He leaped from his 
chair and, assuming a forensic position, 
blunt finger pointing before him, he 
shouted: “We'll do more than impeach. 
We'll read you out of the party; we'll 
make your name stink in the people’s 
nostrils.’ 

“*You’ve tried to do that already,’ 
the other reminded him equably; ‘your 
newspapers have already lampooned me 
as a drunkard, a blasphemer, and a se- 
ducer. What more have you got to say 
that in the kindness of your heart you’ve 
been keeping back?” 

“The Senator from Ohio was unable 
fora moment to think of anything. 
‘Wait and see,’ he snarled, and relapsed 
into his seat. 

“Lincoln pondered a moment. ‘Obvi- 
ously you can’t expect to get an impeach- 
ment in this Congress—even our fire- 
eating friend here,’ with a nod of the 
head toward Wade, ‘doesn’t expect he 
can hold his two-thirds majority in the 
Senate together for the purpose.’ 
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“A third of the Senate will be new 
after next March 4th,’ came Stevens’s 
contemptuous reminder. 

““T don’t suppose it’ll change as much 
as that,’ said the President, as if reflect- 
ing aloud; ‘you can hardly reckon on 
electing all of your own crowd.’ 

“Tt’ll change some—and we can take 
care of the rest.’ 

“The cynicism of the remark was not 
lost upon his hearer; he well knew how, 
by refusing or postponing admission to 
the duly elected candidates of the minor- 
ity party, even by dishonoring ‘pairs’ in 
the cases of illness or absence, the domi- 
nant group had continued to guard the 
essential majority of two-thirds. He 
made a rapid mental calculation of pos- 
sible gains or losses in the Upper House 
and came to an equally quick decision. 

“*Then I'll make it my personal busi- 
ness to see that it doesn’t change as much 
as you hope.’ He smiled to himself, as if 
cheered by the prospect of this last, de- 
cisive battle to which he was issuing 
challenge. ‘I still have faith in the ulti- 
mate good sense of the people.’ 

“‘So has the Republican party,’ re- 
torted Stevens and, followed by Wade, 
he stumped out of the room with re- 
markable agility for his seventy-four 
years. 

“An hour later Purdy, who had been 
working in an adjoining room, found 
Lincoln uneasily asleep in his chair. On 
the floor beside him lay a paper in which 
he had been trying roughly to prognosti- 
cate the result of the forthcoming elec- 
tions, a curious document in the light of 
what followed.”* 

Only six weeks remained before the 
election, and the last three of these were 
to be devoted to a tour of the country. In 
the remaining three, besides the already 
oppressive routine of his office, he had to 


*It is reproduced in Mr. Jameson's book, page 472. 
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anticipate a vast amount of work because 
of the neglect of public business which 
would result from his absence, and to 
prepare the speeches with which he ex- 
pected to overwhelm the voters. His task 
was not made easier by the resignation 
of several more of his Cabinet on the 
news of his open breach with the party; 
only three of the ministers who had sup- 
ported him during the war still remain- 
ed in office, and one of these was Stan- 
ton, who declined to surrender the keys 
of the War Department. The irrepressi- 
ble Mrs. Lincoln chose this period for a 
determined effort to revive the withered 
social life of the capital, and became 
shrilly fretful when her salons filled 
with whiskey-laden politicians and their 
frowzy wives instead of the aristocratic 
society she used to read about in Spring- 
field, Ill. She was inclined to suspect the 
Radical bloc of keeping the desirables 
from her parties, and lamented her hus- 
band’s decision to leave Washington 
while the fate of her ambitions hung in 
the balance. 

Othersurged weightier reasons against 
his resolution. Both his secretaries have 
recorded their efforts to induce him to 
read the newspapers and gain some idea 
of how the country regarded him. But 
he would wave aside the editorial extract 
they proffered him with the remark that 
“Those fellows think they’re leading 
public opinion when they’re only selling 
their own.” He seemed incapable of be- 
lieving that the voters would refuse to 
accept his own version of the conflict be- 
tween good and evil, though impartial 
observers were inclined to agree that 
they might. And he still had unbounded 
confidence in the power of his phrases. 

During the first week of the tour it 
seemed that his belief in himself was to 
be justified. True, at Harrisburg his ap- 
pearance on the platform was the signal 
for jeers and catcalls which grew in 
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volume during his address. At one point 
his voice, which had never been strong, 
completely deserted him and he poured 
himself a glass of water, whereupon a 
raucous voice called out, “I'll bet he 
won't recognize what he’s drinking,’— 
a sally which was greeted with guffaws 
and cheers. But as he proceeded west the 
receptions grew more and more cordial, 
until in Illinois and Indiana the enthusi- 
asm grew so vociferous that it impeded 
his oratorical efforts nearly as much as 
the unfriendly demonstrations in the 
East had done. It could scarcely be called 
a discriminating enthusiasm, however— 
the cheers were for Honest Abe, the Rail- 
Splitter, the native son who had made 
good in the great world. His hearers 
burst their lungs for “a lasting reconcili- 
ation with our stricken brethren of the 
South”—and emigrated daily by the 
score to enrich themselves on the mis- 
fortunes of “those dam’ Confederate reb- 
els.” There was something rather sinis- 
ter in the uncritical personal devotion of 
these turbulent Westerners—rumblings 
of sedition, of further civil war, if the 
threat of impeachment were carried out. 
At Peoria these threats became articu- 
late—a thousand men came to the meet- 
ing carrying firearms and swore to 
march to Washington if the Radicals at- 
tempted to oust the President from the 
White House. Lincoln solemnly cau- 
tioned them against once more menac- 
ing the peace of the country, but ob- 
servers noted unmistakable signs of 
gratification in him at this dangerous 
expression of loyalty. 

The return journey must have cured 
any illusions he might have acquired 
during his triumphal progress through 
his native West. East of Buffalo the 
demeanor of the mobs was so threaten- 
ing that it was deemed advisable to give 
him military protection. He was rarely 
allowed to finish a sentence without in- 
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terruptions. Occasionally even missiles 
were flung at him. To his very face he 
was accused of currying social favor 
with Southern politicians and ambassa- 
dors from such foreign countries as had 
assisted the Confederacy (a persistent 
allegation which Mr. Jameson dismisses 
with a too hasty contempt); of being 
privy, for a consideration, to Jefferson 
Davis’s escape to Canada and Lee’s im- 
munity from prosecution; of faithlessly 
denying the negro the vote in the expec- 
tation of political and financial reward 
from interested sources. (Parenthetically 
it may be asked how he contrived to 
leave an estate of well over $100,000, de- 
rived from an income at the law which 
never exceeded $3,000 a year and a Presi- 
dential salary of $25,000 which he en- 
joyed for less than six years.) 

At Albany he was unable to finish his 
speech and the meeting broke up in a 
riot in which several of his retinue were 
injured. He was removed to a hotel and 
lay ill for two days while a number of 
meetings were cancelled. It was becom- 
ing clear that his “crusade,” as his sup- 
porters called it, was doomed to failure 
and it even became doubtful if he would 
be able to complete it. But he disregard- 
ed his medical advisers and departed for 
New York and the most crucial test of 
the entire campaign. 

The place of the meeting was the 
Cooper Institute, where less than seven 
years before he had made his first appear- 
ance before an Eastern audience, and in 
so doing had contributed in so small 
measure to his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. But though place and people 
were the same, time and circumstance 
were utterly different. It was no longer 
possible to straddle the fence between 
slavery and abolition, in one breath to 
praise John Brown as a martyr and in 
another condemn him as a fool, to steal 
men’s reason by declaiming, “Let us 
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have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” His hear- 
ers had been through four years of the 
worst war that had yet been seen upon 
the earth, and they were weary of il- 
lusory promises, deferred hopes, mean- 
ingless eloquence. Nor was he the same 
man as he had been then—he, too, had 
lost something in the furnace of war, his 
youth, his strength, everything but that 
incredible belief in his own moral dis- 
cernment. The sympathetic New York 
W orld,in describing his appearance, said 
the next day: “He was haggard and aged 
beyond anything we had been led to be- 
lieve—he seemed to have lived an entire 
lifetime since he last stood on that plat- 
form. Yet one realized, even before he 
opened his lips, his unshaken convic- 
tion that Ais Right must in the end tri- 
umph.” The italic is my own. 

His hearers gave him their polite if 
frigid attention as he set forth, cautious- 
ly and at length, the issues between him- 
self and Congress. If there was no ap- 
plause there were few open expressions 
of dissent. It was only when he became 
warmed by his own oratory that signs of 
restiveness began to appear. His un- 
flattering references to his opponents, 
including Horace Greeley, the most 
popular editor in New York, brought 
forth the familiar catcalls. And when he 
raised his curiously high, thin voice in 
the characteristically Lincolnian perora- 
tion, “Destiny calls us to high place 
amongst the nations,” waves of sardonic 
mirth rolled back and forth across the 
hall. 

He was compelled to pause until the 
noise and laughter subsided. It was no- 
ticed that his head fell forward on his 
breast and he leaned heavily with his 
right hand on a table for support. His 
knees appeared to sag, and a curious 
twitching was visible about his mouth 
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and eyes. After a few minutes he was 
able to resume. His voice had dropped so 
low that it was barely more than a 
mumble. 

“Not only for our sakes and our chil- 
dren’s must the evil passions evoked by 
war be utterly cast out and its more visi- 
ble wounds quickly and gently brought 
to healing. The day is not far when these 
United States will no longer be bounded 
in isolation by sea and mountain, a dis- 
tant and adventurous son of the human 
family. Other voices will call upon us to 
contribute from our youth and our 
strength to the mother-nations that bore 
us, when their day of agony and despair 
shall come. .. .” 

Suddenly his huge body tottered and 
he put his hands out blindly before him. 
Several of those in the front rows leaped 
forward to catch him, for it seemed that 
he would fall forward, but he turned 
and reeled into the arms of Secretary 
Welles, who was sitting behind him. 
The audience waited until he had been 
removed and then filed out silently. 

They took him to Washington, and 
for several weeks his life hung in the bal- 
ance. Medical opinion decided that even 
if he lived for a time he would never 
recover the use of his faculties, and Con- 
gress passed the Disabling Act whereby 
he was removed from office and Andrew 
Johnson, the Vice-President, succeeded 
him. There was some criticism of this 
step, but it cannot be seriously main- 
tained that Congress was not acting in 
the public interest by this exercise of its 
constitutional right. 

He lingered on for some months in a 
little house on the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Lincoln intermittently nursing 
him and carrying on feuds with her suc- 
cessor in the White House and Mrs. 
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Grant. He took little interest in politics 
thenceforth, though he indorsed Presi- 
dent Johnson’s efforts to sustain his own 
misguided and unsuccessful policies—an 
attitude which undoubtedly cost him the 
popular sympathy which his misfortunes 
might otherwise have obtained for him. 
His favorite pastime was the composi- 
tion of incredibly bad verses (which he 
actually destined for publication), a pur- 
suit to which he had been devoted for a 
short period in his early manhood. He 
was not above submitting them to his 
friends for criticism, for on one of these 
occasions he is said to have remarked: 
“T reckon they'll last as long as most of 
the good that politicians do.” 

He died on March 4, 1867, the sixth 
anniversary of his inauguration. 

A curious incident, worth repeating 
for the light it throws on the author’s 
mind, is recorded at the end of the book. 
The scene is the sitting-room of Lin- 
coln’s house. The ex-President is lying 
on his deathbed and various Washington 
notables are gathered in the parlor be- 
low, conversing in low voices while they 
await news of the end. Presently one of 
the attendant doctors is heard coming 
down the stairs—he stands in the door- 
way a moment and announces that the 
President has just passed away. Every 
one is silent but Stanton, who bows his 
head and says in deeply reverent tones: 

“Now he belongs to the ages.” 

Mr. Jameson wishes us to infer that 
this was a sincere acknowledgment of 
error on the part of the troublesome War 
Minister. Whoever could believe that 
would accept the epitaph on a tomb- 
stone as historical truth—but perhaps 
it is only this type of mind which would 
attempt a vindication of the unfortunate 
sixteenth President. 
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When Americans insist on romantic marriage, they must not complain 





of romantic divorce, says Mrs. Gerould. Is it possible that our ideas of 

love are incompatible with the sober realities of marriage? Do young 

people expect too much of love? Has the idea of pre-arranged mar- 
riages of the Continental type any possibilities for us? 





Romantic Divorce 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


economic causes for all social phe- 
nomena. Most contemporary discus- 
sions of our marriage and divorce prob- 
lems, for example—and they flower in 
innumerable books and articles—leave 
one a little disappointed. The writers 
base all their arguments on economic— 
and, less frequently, on biologic—prem- 
ises. The emotional and sentimental 
bases of the marriage-pact, the effects of 
tribal temperament and prejudice, seem 
to get left out. Yet as far as American 
marriage is concerned, those emotional 
and sentimental factors have been even 
more effective than the industrial revo- 
lution, or the emancipation of women, 
or the breaking of ecclesiastical bonds, 
or any of the by-products of “progress.” 
There is, indeed, no point in trying to 
solve the problems of twentieth-century 
American marriages by mere biology or 
mere economics. Our biologic necessi- 
ties we have in common with Greeks, 
Romans, Assyrians, and Chinese. Our 
economics are more or less the econom- 
ics of all capitalistic civilizations. Our 
marriage problems, on the other hand, 
are conditioned by a very special set of 
sentiments and predilections which even 
Europe does not share with us, and the 
vagaries of the human heart have more 
to do, in America, with the making and 


T is the tendency of the day to find 
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breaking of marriages than the vagaries 
of the human pocketbook, or the hu- 
man instinct to reproduce life. 

The simple truth is that Anglo-Sax- 
ons (if some one will find me a clearer 
term, I shall be enchanted to use it) 
built up, in the nineteenth century, the 
tradition of romantic marriage. If 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Span- 
iards, and the like have not the marriage 
problems we have, it is because they were 
never so fascinated by—duped by, if you 
like—that ideal. It is essentially Protes- 
tant, and essentially English-American. 
I doubt if there are any countries except 
England and America where, for a hun- 
dred years, young people have expected 
to exercise their own choices, and to 
marry for love alone. We Americans, 
moreover, have carried this elective free- 
dom much further, made it much more 
general, than the English ever did, be- 
cause we have theoretically had no class 
distinctions. It is not the machine age, 
or the new status of woman, or any spe- 
cial moral laxity, that has given us the 
American habit of acting promptly on 
our marital dissatisfactions. This habit 
has arisen from our seeing marriage as 
an intensely personal and an intensely 
romantic affair. The loosening of re- 
ligious bonds, the entrance of women 
into economic competition with men, 
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birth control, all sorts of things, may 
have contributed to our trial-and-error 
experimenting. But the real cause of the 
seething, the seeking, the controversy, 
the unrest, is, I believe, the fact that for 
a hundred years at least, Americans have 
envisaged marriage as a purely individ- 
ual, not at all as a social, contract, and 
have refused to consider any marriage 
successful that did not maintain, for both 
parties, a high romantic satisfaction. We 
have despised the marriage of conve- 
nience; we have frowned upon all social 
restrictions of mating; we have demand- 
ed a white-hot emotional perfection. 
Needless to say, we have very seldom 
got it. We are enduring the fate of all 
people who are foolish enough to hitch 
their wagons to a star. But there is no 
use in putting the blame on such bio- 
logic or economic factors as are not re- 
sponsible. As long as personal happiness 
is made the only desideratum in mar- 
riage, the divorce courts will be full. 
Without going so far as to declare 
with Oscar Wilde that Life and Nature 
imitate Art, we may fairly say, I think, 
that the great romantic poets and novel- 
ists of the nineteenth century are to a 
large extent responsible for our dilem- 
ma. Poets had been hymning romantic 
love for centuries, but they did not make 
it synonymous with marriage. It no 
more occurred to them in the Middle 
Ages that you would be romantic about 
your wife or your husband than it oc- 
curred to Dante to want to marry Bea- 
trice or to refrain from marrying Gem- 
ma. Marriage was a social matter, love a 
personal one. The Latin nations have on 
the whole remained faithful to that con- 
ception. Until the War, at least, royalties 
were the only people in most Continen- 
tal countries who pretended to marry 
for love. Sometimes husband and wife 
did fall in love, and remain in love, with 
each other; but that was a blessing quite 


outside the contract. Certainly Conti- 
nental poets and novelists never taught 
that romantic love could or should be 
confined within the bonds of wedlock. 

Now in attributing responsibility to 
our nineteenth-century poets and novel- 
ists, I do not mean to exonerate Queen 
Victoria, the more Protestant forms of 
the Protestant religion, and the great 
middle classes who rose to prominence 
and power with the industrial civiliza- 
tion. But though Queen Victoria once 
read “Jane Eyre”—in a train: we have 
her word for it—she was very far from 
writing “Jane Eyre,” or the novels of 
Jane Austen, or the novels of Scott. In 
spite of the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort and the domestic decencies they in- 
duced in British society, I venture to say 
that young things, forming their opin- 
ions about life and love, were more in- 
fluenced by the heroes and heroines of 
literature than by the Hero and Hero- 
ine of Balmoral. 

No one has phrased our innermost 
convictions as to the requirements of 
marriage more precisely than Charlotte 
Bronté. In her own time, I believe, she 
was considered by many people indeli- 
cately frank. I can even remember con- 
temporaries of my own who were not 
allowed to read “Jane Eyre” in their 
early ‘teens. She has her revenge in this 
fact: that even to-day, yes, in 1930, we 
can hardly express the popular concep- 
tion of the ideal marriage more accu- 
rately than by quoting Charlotte Bronté. 

“Jane suits me. Do I suit her?” asks 
Rochester. 

“To the finest fibre of my nature, sir,” 
answers Jane. In the next chapter, the 
exposition is expanded, by Jane herself. 

“IT have now been married ten years. 
I know what it is to live entirely for and 
with what I love best on earth. I hold 
myself supremely blest—blest beyond 
what language can express; because I 
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am my husband’s life as fully as he is 
mine. No woman was ever nearer to her 
mate than I am—ever more absolutely 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh. 
I know no weariness of my husband’s 
society, he knows none of mine . . . to 
be together is for us to be at once as free 
as in solitude, as gay as in company.” 

Now this is not mere sentimental tall- 
talk. Charlotte Bronté was, however 
heightened her prose, honestly stating 
what she honestly thought marriage 
ought to be. And what she honestly 
thought marriage ought to be, three gen- 
erations of young Americans have hon- 
estly thought marriage ought to be. 
When they have married for love, this 
is the state of things they expected would 
ensue. The phrasing is Charlotte’s; the 
conviction has been general. Charlotte 
may have been more explicit than some 
of her great contemporaries, but no one 
will deny that hers is the normal ideal 
of romantic marriage. You assume that 
Lucy Bertram and Charles, Elizabeth 
and Darcy, Pendennis and Laura, Clara 
and Vernon, continued, through their 
married life, to be happy in just the way 
that Charlotte Bronté took the pains to 
describe. Romantic marriage has not 
been considered, these hundred years, a 
fairy gift for lovers in books: all normal 
young fiancés have expected to suit and 
be suited, forever, to the finest fibre of 
their natures. It is because they hold 
themselves defrauded of something they 
had every right to expect that they throw 
their unsatisfactory mates aside so easily, 
and try again. Unless they are coerced 
by religious or economic pressure, they 
refuse to test their marriages by any save 
the romantic criterion. So we get the fre- 
quent spectacle of couples divorcing 
with the utmost respect, even a measure 
of affection, for each other. Simply, they 
are not “suited” to the finest fibre of 
their natures. 


We may, I think, leave to one side the 
mercenary marriage, which has always, 
in all times, occurred. It is sufficient, 
concerning it, to remark two facts: that 
(in America) if parental pressure is ex- 
ercised, it is freely censured; and that, 
if a young man or a young woman de- 
cides to “marry for money,” he or she 
always tries to delude people into think- 
ing that love was the sole motive. The 
romantic choice is the only avowable, 
the only respectable, one. As a social 
body, we admit, nay, insist upon, the 
validity of the romantic ideal. 

Divorces among friends or acquaint- 
ances are apt to set people to theoriz- 
ing. I happen to live in a quiet, profes- 
sional, on the whole non-divorcing com- 
munity; but no backwater nowadays is 
so tranquil and remote that some fish do 
not leap to freedom. Within six months, 
I have happened to ask three or four dif- 
ferent people (or they have happened 
to ask me) how they would estimate the 
happiness of the average married couple 
of fifty, among their own acquaintances. 
Every one of them expressed the belief 
that among couples fifty years of age, 
real marital happiness was so rare as to 
be virtually non-existent. They made no 
bones of saying that they were convinced 
that the only thing which kept most of 
their mature married acquaintances to- 
gether—habit apart—was the private 
knowledge that if they seized upon free- 
dom they were not likely to do any bet- 
ter by themselves. Yet some of these cyn- 
ics are among the first to censure young- 
er people who divorce with ease. We 
muddle this matter, I fancy, as we mud- 
dle some other matters. Either brides 
and bridegrooms have a reasonable 
right to expect the kind of happiness 
described by Charlotte Bronté, or that 
happiness is so rare and difficult of 
achievement that to expect it is not rea- 
sonable, not right. If we have a right to 
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expect it, then we have a right to di- 
vorce when we find we are not getting 
it. If, on the other hand, it is an unrea- 
sonable and unfair expectation, then it 
is time we changed our ideals, and 
taught the young that marriage is a prac- 
tical and social, not merely a romantic, 
contract. You cannot have it both ways. 
The right to romantic marriage implies 
the right to divorce. Sneers have been 
plenty, for those men and women who 
demanded “self-expression” and de- 
clared that their legal mates, in slang 
phrase, cramped their style. They have 
usually been considered selfish hypo- 
crites. Yet as long as we preach romantic 
marriage, they are justified in their re- 
volt. Rochester and Jane did not cramp 
each other’s style. 

No outsider can ever know the whole 
truth about any marriage. Confidant, 
confessor, physician, psychoanalyst, 
pooling their notes, could not know it, 
for the intimate psychologic reactions 
of two people are largely incommuni- 
cable, and many shades of feeling can- 
not be put into words, can hardly be in- 
wardly defined. When we realize that 
any given marriage has not simply its 
emotional, but its social, domestic, finan- 
cial, tribal, and parental aspects, all of 
which shift and play into each other 
continuously, we realize that we can ap- 
praise no marriage except our own— 
and may even, by virtue of the wealth of 
evidence, the variety of human moods, 
have some difficulty in appraising that. 
When my friends look about on the lit- 
tle social world we share, and declare 
that they see no happy marriages among 
people of fifty, they mean only that 
they see none which is self-evidently hap- 
py; that they perceive no signs of ro- 
mantic attachment, no indication, in 
either spouse, of the sort of feeling that 
Jane and Rochester had for one another. 
They are not, of course, looking for love- 
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making. When Millamant exclaimed to 
Mirabell, as you will remember, “Let us 
be as strange as if we had been married 
a great while, and as well-bred as if we 
were not married at all,” she spoke for 
all civilized people. Hearts on sleeves, 
no one expects. But there can be effects 
of felicity, hints of constant mutual pre- 
occupation, with no infringement of 
manners; and it is those, I imagine, that 
are lacking. What the observer sees at 
best is tacit loyalty, joint interests ac- 
cepted, joint responsibilities assumed, 
an almost inanimate quietude—habit 
enthroned; but nowhere any evidence 
of delight. Often indeed the loyalty it- 
self is explicit, not implicit: husband or 
wife will say or do nothing that would 
compromise the other’s interest, reputa- 
tion, opportunity, yet will say or do 
things that indicate inward criticism, in- 
difference, or boredom. That husbands 
and wives, even the happiest, pursue the 
business of life more separately than 
they used, every one will admit. That is 
probably a good thing. It is all a ques- 
tion of the mood in which each returns 
to the hearthside. Are all these other gai- 
eties and activities mere filling in time 
until they can get back to each other? 
Does the heart of either lift when the 
other comes into the room? (You can 
be sure that Jane’s and Rochester’s did.) 
Apart from habit and convenience, 
would either choose the other, out of 
all the world, to share an experience or 
a solitude? These are the things we mean 
by a romantic preference, a romantic 
satisfaction. We may as well confess that 
few married folk of fifty-odd give the 
impression that their spontaneous and 
joyous choice falls daily where it fell 
twenty-five years ago, at the altar. Al- 
most no couples produce the effect of 
being suited to the finest fibre of their 
natures. 

When the Church made marriage a 
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sacrament, it ignored romantic satisfac- 
tion. The great social value of the indis- 
soluble marriage lies in its forcing peo- 
ple to do the best they can with an im- 
perfect situation. The great mass of 
Americans, however, do not consider 
marriage indissoluble; and have breath- 
ed in from the circumambient air the 
notion that they have a right, in mar- 
riage, to perfect happiness. Most of them 
have no idea, really, of what constitutes 
happiness in a permanent relation. 
What they hope for, presumably, is the 
maintaining of the first ecstasy of “fall- 
ing in love.” Now it is a platitude that 
passion blinds the eyes, and that after 
passion is sated, the eyes gradually open, 
and the beloved is judged more or less 
as other human beings are judged. The 
French parent (pre-War brand) was 
very careful to study the character and 
temperament of the young man or wo- 
man to whom he was destining his off- 
spring; realizing that in the cold, long 
run, congeniality of taste and temper 
was going to count heavily. Even in 
pre-War England, class distinctions were 
so prevailingly acknowledged that the 
young man and young woman were far 
more likely than in America to fall in 
love with some one of the same back- 
ground and the same personal habits. 
The loose texture of American life, our 
impatience of parental guidance, our 
theoretical scorn of class distinctions, 
have made the adventure of mating a 
far dizzier chance—not only socially and 
financially, but personally as well. We 
have taught our young folk, as young 
folk were never taught by their elders 
in Europe—even in England—that “love 
is all.” We have put a terrific burden on 
young capacity for wise choice. 


Well, of course love is all . . . if love 


is there. I am far from saying that we 
Americans should let prudential con- 
siderations outweigh all others. I am all 
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for Jane and Rochester. Yet though my 
own vote would always go for perfect 
ease and decency of divorce, I can per- 
ceive, with others, that we have too 
much divorce. Better too many divorces 
than too few, I firmly believe; it can, 
however, escape no one that many of 
our divorces do not better the case of 
the people involved. The spoiled Amer- 
ican woman has often got the blame of 
our much divorcing: I doubt if that is 
fair. In my own observation, the men 
are as fickle and as impatient of unsat- 
isfactory bonds as the women. (I speak, 
of course, of cases where the economic 
pressure does not bear hard. Many wo- 
men still stick to an uncongenial hus- 
band because he is their only means of 
support.) The assumption of the right 
to happiness, the resolve not to be un- 
happy, are not confined to either sex; 
they are general. The obscurantist forces 
are shrieking aloud about our divorce 
statistics, as they are shrieking aloud 
about so many delicate and controversial 
matters; and, as usual, they are imput- 
ing the blame where it does not belong, 
and advising remedies that are worse 
than the evil. A uniform divorce law, for 
example—framed and sponsored as it 
would inevitably be framed and spon- 
sored—is more to be feared than any in- 
crease of divorces we are likely to get. 
You may be sure that the virtuous, ig- 
norant women in conclave who wish to 
coerce future generations with a uni- 
form divorce law are as guilty as any 
one else of bringing up their children 
with romantic notions of wedlock. And 
the deuce of it is that romantic notions 
of wedlock are not wrong—they are 
supremely right. Only . . . they are not 
going, in the majority of cases, to be 
justified by experience. As we said, you 
cannot have it both ways. You cannot 
have the right to expect perfection, with- 
ouy the right to discard imperfection. 
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Either we have got to stop preaching 
romantic marriage, or we have got to 
accept divorce as a normal and defensi- 
ble gesture. 

“The Way that can be walked upon 
is not the perfect Way.” In this, as in 
other matters, we must compromise. 
Being, by reason of personal tempera- 
ment, a last-ditcher for Romance, I 
should be loath to see the marriage of 
convenience become acceptable to us. 
(Not that there seems to be the slight- 
est danger of it.) My own preference is 
for following the Gleam. Yet it must be 
admitted that one seldom sees the Gleam 
reflected in middle-aged married eyes. 
What apparently happens in most cases 
is that passion tides the young people 
over until children are growing up, un- 
til they have become so rooted in their 
lives as constituted, that any change 
would be highly inconvenient if not pro- 
hibitively difficult; and—let us be frank 
—until they themselves are beyond the 
age and condition when they are likely 
to attract other people very strongly— 
beyond, you may say, the age of hope. 
They stick together because of inertia, 
and also because any change would 
probably be for the worse. (They have 
also reached the age of cynical common 
sense.) If they are normally nice people, 
they have probably good cause, apart 
from habit, to be more or less fond of 
each other. Mere prolonged association 
with any decent person creates in most 
of us a tepid affection. Of course this 
condition of things is the very negation 
of romance. Well, what is to be done 
about it? How are we to keep our ideal 
of romantic marriage, and also keep the 
marriages we happen to make? What 
compromise are we going to find? 

It would seem to be clear that you 
cannot tell young people—or permit 
them to infer, from the general adult at- 
titude—that they have a right, in mar- 
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riage, to permanent romantic satisfac- 
tion, and in the same breath advise them 
that if they do not get it, they must 
make the best of a bad job. That contra- 
diction is too glaring. But we might 
perhaps point out to them that mar- 
riage, even romantic marriage, has so- 
cial aspects; that they will find them- 
selves, as the years proceed, not only lov- 
ers, but householders, parents, and mem- 
bers of a social group, and that these 
other relations carry with them plea- 
sures as well as responsibilities. Lack of 
solid social training has been partly re- 
sponsible, in all American classes, for 


‘ our failure in marriage; our failure, that 


is, to find our marriages desirable and 
delightful after middle age has set in. 
We might, without denying Eros, ap- 
peal to the sporting instincts of our 
young people by pointing out to them 
that marriage, which has been variously 
called a sacrament, a discipline, a bio- 
logic necessity, and a social contract, is, 
most exactly speaking, an art. True, for 
Jane and Rochester it was not a con- 
scious art; it was a miracle daily renew- 
ed, which needed no manipulating by 
them. But we may as well acknowledge 
to the young that miracles are rare, and 
that what passes for miracle is usually 
a matter of sleight-of-hand. Not for 
worlds would I disturb, for any pair of 
young lovers, their sense of uniqueness. 
That sense of uniqueness, temporary 
though it may be, illusion though it oft- 
en is, is perhaps the best single thing in 
human experience. Only, I think even 
the young could stand being told that 
no success in life merely happens to you; 
that for anything on the hither side of 
complete coma, technic is needed. The 
young, in point of fact, rather like the 
notion of developing, in any field of en- 
deavor, a competent technic. They are 
not naturally hostile to the idea of learn- 
ing an art. Passionate love will create, 
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without knowing it, beautiful manners 
to the beloved. Could it do any harm to 
tell them that the manners are worth 
keeping after the passion has gone, that 
charm, like charity, should begin at 
home, that adjusting one’s personality to 
another personality, year in and year 
out, may be a high esthetic adventure in 
itself? In other words, that a marriage, 
like a comedy of Shakespeare’s or a 
tragedy of Sophocles’s, may be a work of 
art, a masterpiece? 

Better this, at all events, than too 
much moralizing on duty. Duty has an 
ugly sound in the ears of the young— 
probably because it has always meant to 
them something decided by others and 
imposed from without. Until we have 
eradicated the ideal of romantic mar- 
riage from the general mind, we shall 
not be able to lay too much stress on the 
importance of society and the unimpor- 
tance of the individual. Lovers do not 
like to think of themselves either as re- 
sponsible citizens or as potential ances- 
tors. You cannot, at just this point in 
their lives, give them good advice from 
the Laws of the Jungle. 

“There is none like to me!’ says the Cub_in 
the pride of his earliest kill; 
But the Jungle is large and the Cub he is small. 
Let him think and be still.” 
In the hour of discovering their mates, 
they feel themselves beyond all Law, 
and bigger than any Jungle. Any good 
advice strikes upon that ecstasy with the 
disturbing chill of cynicism. But though 
you may not with impunity tell them 
that marriage is a lottery, you may tell 
them that marriage is a mystery; that 
no human being is so simple that he or 
she can be resolved into the mere com- 
plement of another human being; and 
that it will take them a great many 
years to understand John or Susan as 
John or Susan deserves to be understood. 
So far you might go with those in- 





tending marriage—mere inklings of the 
intellectual adventure that a marriage, 
if it is not to go on the rocks, must be 
made. I confess that it is only a small 
part of the way—our real difficulty, of 
course, lies in the boredom that sets in 
when John and Susan cease to be think- 
able intellectual adventures, and fail to- 
tally to reward research. The crucial 
hour is that in which one or the other 
perceives that their love is not, and nev- 
er was, the Sacred Terror. Remember 
that, as Americans, they have been 
brought up to believe that the Sacred 
Terror, like all other good things, is 
their natural right. Theirs is “an age” 
(I quote from an advertisement I saw 
yesterday) “in which the impossible is 
demanded—and achieved.” When an 
impossible demand is sanctioned by the 
whole body politic, they are certainly 
going to feel that it must be achieved. 
For those who deplore divorce, the only 
balm would seem to be the fact that in 
the majority of cases passion and the 
absorbing business of creating a com- 
mon life see a married couple through 
until they are physically and morally 
past the age of revolt. 

I have purposely disregarded the trag- 
ic factors that may enter into a given 
marriage. The dramatic cases are pro- 
portionately few. It is the average mar- 
riage that we must consider if we are to 
make generalizations. To a born roman- 
tic, indeed, the real tragedy is not in the 
marriages that are conspicuously bro- 
ken, but in the marriages that inconspic- 
uously endure. Most married folk at the 
silver-wedding stage do not fulfil one’s 
idea of a romantic future—yet they are, 
precisely, the future of a romantic un- 
dertaking, a future that was expected, 
itself, to be romantic. Somewhere along 
the way, illusions were lost. Even the 
cynic, though, cannot deny that some- 
times the illusion is preserved. How 
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about it? Are we to adopt the weary, 
sensible, precautionary European atti- 
tude, or are we still to struggle on, en- 
couraging high hopes that are, in most 
instances, doomed ? 

The latter, I suspect. It would take 
several generations (and something like 
a caste system thrown in) to eradicate 
from the American heart the noble be- 
lief in marrying for love. When we talk 
of a compromise, we must face the fact 
that denying the romantic marriage can 
as yet be no part of it. We could, per- 
haps, as I have suggested, point out to 
our young people that Heaven helps 
those who help themselves, and that the 
miracle of love needs co-operation and 
assistance as much as any other. We 
might tell them that they themselves, 
being living organisms, are going to 
change as life wears on; that John or 
Susan (now perfect) is also going to 
change; that marriage is dynamic, not 
static; and that to keep on suiting (and 
being suited by) John or Susan to the 
finest fibre of their natures calls for con- 
stant readjustments and infinite strat- 
egy. Tell them, if you like, that the 
world and the way of things are all 
against them, and that romantic mar- 
riage is not Eden but a running fight. 
Tell them anything, in short, that will 
induce them to perceive that successful 
marriages do not occur, but are created. 
We are at least far more likely to get 
results if we define marriage as an art 
than if we define it as a discipline. What 
(all in the way of compromise) we need 
to get rid of is the vague general belief 
that if you marry, in good faith, for love, 
the marriage will take care of itself, and 
that if it does not, it is not your fault; 
that your happiness is the particular and 
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exclusive job of the God of Love. We re- 
sent our own failures less than we re- 
sent a failure on the part of Omnipo- 
tence; and we have been prone to con- 
sider Eros omnipotent. If we could get 
rid of our fatalistic dependence on Eros 
and his prophets, we might get rid of 
the cheated feeling, the self-pity, that are 
all too common when Eros has proved 
unequal to his task. It is the cheated 
feeling and the self-pity, by the way, 
that most often lead to divorce; it is the 
cheated feeling and the self-pity, more- 
over, that dull the Gleam in middle- 
aged eyes. 

Being wholly American and wholly 
romantic, the present writer would pre- 
fer this sort of compromise to another; 
would rather keep romantic marriage 
and educate the young to the idea of 
working hard to preserve it, than admit, 
for marriage, a lower, a more “sensi- 
ble,” a less idealistic basis. For though 
we must in honesty confess that romance 
is hard to find and hard to keep, we can 
none the less declare that, when the ro- 
mantic marriage does win through, it is 
a far more inspiring spectacle than the 
most successful and conscientious mar- 
riage of convenience. Romantic we are, 
incurably, we Americans; and we are 
less moved than we might be, by those 
stoical and self-effacing consorts who 
have made the best of it on many a 
throne. Domestic we are, also (which 
adds to our difficulties) ; and our hearts 
are not lifted by Abelard and Heloise, 
Petrarch and Laura, as they are lifted, 
say, by John and Sarah Churchill—Ra- 
millies, Malplaquet, and St. James’s all 
far behind them—adoring each other, 
from their respective armchairs, in Blen- 
heim Palace. 











Economics and Prohibition Don’t Mix 


BY JOHN CARTER 


n the day after All Fools’ Day, 
() 1930, Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale University testified on be- 

half of Prohibition before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. “Economists,” Professor Fisher in- 
formed the politicians, “even wet econo- 
mists, are unanimous in their conviction 
that American Prohibition has contrib- 
uted toward American prosperity. Every 
estimate has appraised our added pro- 
ductivity due to Prohibition at many 
billions of dollars a year. The usual esti- 
mates have been between $3,000,000,000 
and $10,000,000,000 a year. These are big 
figures, but not unreasonable when we 
consider that America’s total income is 
$30,000,000,000 more than ten years ago.” 
One does not need to be either a “wet” 
or an economist to be somewhat bewil- 
dered by this statement from a veteran 
Stock-market expert or to realize that 
there is something queer about his logic. 
The added productivity of American in- 
dustry since 1920 can be and has been 
traced directly to the introduction of im- 
proved labor-saving machinery and to 
the concentration and “rationalization” 
of industrial production. This is suscep- 
tible of statistical proof. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to argue the point. It is 
safer to assume that Professor Fisher’s 
reference deals with the demonstrable 
and relevant facts concerning the reduc- 
tion of the national bill for drink and the 
“saving” that has thereby been effected. 
Our annual pre-Prohibition drink bill 
ran between $1,500,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000 a year. For example, the whole- 
sale value of the wine, beer, and distilled 
beverages produced in America in 1914 


was about $650,000,000. Triple this sum 
to represent the retail price and you get 
a figure of about $2,000,000,000, with 
imports and exports about balancing. 
No much closer estimate is possible. 
Of this sum close to a billion dollars rep- 
resented excise and customs duties, Fed- 
eral, State and municipal license fees, etc. 
For example, in 1918, the Federal reve- 
nue from the liquor traffic amounted to 
nearly $450,000,000, under the stress of 
wartime taxation coupled with wartime 
abstinence. No comparable estimate of 
our annual illicit drink bill is available. 

The prevalence of bootlegging, the 
high price of hooch, the persistence of 
steady drinking among Americans at 
home or when touring in foreign coun- 
tries, and the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, permit a fairly con- 
servative guess that the American people 
have been spending at least a billion dol- 
lars a year for the forbidden juice since 
the enactment of National Prohibition. 
Deducting that sum from the pre-war 
drink bill, the “saving” runs between 
$500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 a year. 
Of this annual illegal billion for hooch, 
at least $800,000,000 goes to finance the 
underworld, the police grafters and the 
sorry group of corrupt officials and rack- 
et lawyers who protect the bootleggers. 
Economically speaking, we have divert- 
ed the excise on liquor from the support 
of government to the corruption of gov- 
ernment, from the financing of social ac- 
tivities to the financing of the anti-social 
groups. A considerable part of our stag- 
gering annual crime bill must be set 
against any hypothetical “saving” or in- 
creased productivity due to official absti- 
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nence. The cost of crime has been au- 
thoritatively set at about eleven billion 
dollars a year, reckoning the direct and 
the indirect charges on society. If the di- 
version of nearly a billion dollars in year- 
ly profits to the underworld means any- 
thing—and the “rum” and “beer” wars 
in our large cities suggest that it does— 
it is fair to assume that Prohibition is 
responsible for at least a billion dollars 
added to the yearly crime bill of the 
United States. Add that to the liquor bill 
and Professor Fisher’s conservative sav- 
ings shrink to negligible proportions. 


II 


This is, however, the least significant 
feature of the economics of Prohibition. 
The most significant is that in Prohibi- 
tion the business community of the 
United States fell for one of the oldest 
and stupidest of economic fallacies—the 
confusion of money with wealth. 

The soft drink, the candy, the amuse- 
ment interests saw the American people 
spending billions on drink. Other busi- 
nesses noticed the phenomenon. “Aha!” 
they said. “If the liquor business is out- 
lawed there will be those same billions 
to be spent on things we sell.” 

The business man did not realize that 
wealth consists not of money but of 
goods for which there is an effective de- 
mand. The creation of wealth precedes 
the money which is available for its pur- 
chase. When the purchase has been con- 
summated, the same money is available 
for other purchases. The money which 
the American people spend on liquor 
—less taxes or graft—is simp!y evidence 
that so much wealth has been added to 
the consumable stock of the nation. 

Before a drink was served over the bar 
of a single saloon or on a single dinner 
table, a very considerable amount of 
liquid wealth had been created and ex- 
changed for the money which enabled 
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its venders to purchase the necessities of 
life. A keg of beer, a bottle of whiskey, 
or a flask of wine represented the growth 
and sale of grain or grapes, it represent- 
ed freight, coal, glass, wood, rent, wages 
and employment for the farmer, the 
railway worker, the miner, the brewery 
or distillery employee. It was the liveli- 
hood of the bartender, the saloon-keep- 
er, the investor in the liquor business, 
and, through taxes, of a large number of 
officials, all of whom ate food, wore 
clothes, paid rent and had families who 
did the same things. 

Thus the liquor business contributed, 
economically, to the general prosperity. 
The exchange of money for wealth, 
whether it takes the form of the pur- 
chase of five gallons of gasoline at a fill- 
ing station or a glass of needled beer in 
the lowest dive on the Bowery, helps the 
processes of all other forms of exchange 
throughout the economic community. 
With a threatened deficit in the Trea- 
sury and a cost of nearly $46,000,000 for 
enforcement in 1929, the loss of close toa 
billion dollars in revenue is a very con- 
siderable item in the economic organiza- 
tion of American government. Hitherto, 
however, we have felt that we could af- 
ford it. As it is, the loss to government of 
$1,000,000,000 in liquor taxes has thrown 
an equivalent burden on income-tax 
payers, without sensibly relieving the 
community of the former charge which 
now goes to finance the Al Capones and 
Bugs Morans of America. 

This is not to say that Prohibition may 
not have aided the individual to effect 
savings in his own economic activity. 
The money which the “working classes” 
expended on drink was doubtless un- 
wisely laid out. It could probably have 
been exchanged for other and more use- 
ful forms of wealth than for a few gulps, 
a little hilarity and a big headache. The 
indirect loss to industry, in the form 
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of lowered efficiency and absence from 
work, may have been considerable. It 
probably still is a significant item in our 
economy, although with the growing 
importance of leisure, not to mention 
unemployment, its effect has certainly 
been overestimated. Nevertheless, eco- 
nomically it was, and is, impossible to 
“save” wealth by the elimination of a 
form of economic endeavor. Indeed, in 
so far as American money is now ex- 
pended for the wares of foreign rum- 
runners or in the clubs and bars and cafés 
of Canadian, West Indian, Mexican and 
European resorts by thirsty American 
tourists, Prohibition has created a drain 
upon our economic resources. 
Undoubtedly, advocates of the reform 
will deny that there is any economic fal- 
lacy in Prohibition. They can cite no less 
an authority than Henry Ford, who has 
stated that “gasoline and alcohol do not 
mix.” A sufficient commentary on this 
type of argument is implied in the fol- 


lowing analogy, which might be called 
“An Economist’s Nightmare.” 


Having read the testimony of Irving 
Fisher, Henry Ford, and Thomas Edi- 
son, and having imbibed too freely of 
some strong home-brewed beer, an econ- 
omist fell into a fitful slumber. He 
dreamed. This was his dream:— 

“*Alcohol and gasoline do not mix!’ 
Then why not get rid of gasoline? Per- 
haps the trouble is with gasoline and not 
with alcohol. We got on quite well with 
‘ alcohol for thousands of years before 
gasoline was invented.” He pondered 
this problem. Slowly it dawned on him 
that he had been selected from on high 
to lead a great crusade against gasoline 
and in particular against its agency of 
consumption, the automobile. 

He saw the American people spend- 
ing over $10,000,000,000 a year, directly 
and indirectly, as a result of their help- 
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less addiction to the automobile. He saw 
them wasting the irreplaceable petrole- 
um resources of their country on idle 
and unimproving motion, purposeless 
puffing hither and thither along roads 
which they taxed themselves heavily to 
build for the purpose. He saw them in- 
curring vast foreign bills for the pur- 
chase of rubber and other commodities 
necessary for the maintenance of this 
vice. He saw the awful annual death roll 
of 30,000 victims. Each year 1,000,000 
people were injured by automobiles and 
lingered on as temporary or permanent 
dependents on society. He thought tear- 
fully of the wives and families of these 
wretched people and decided that some- 
thing must be done. 

He organized an Anti-Automobile 
League, with branches in every State and 
lobbyists in every legislature and in 
Washington. He solicited moral sup- 
port. First he went to the churches. He 
pointed out that church attendance had 
fallen off, due to the automobile, and he 
had little difficulty in enlisting the en- 
ergetic and vocal support of the clergy, 
with the exception of the Catholic hier- 
archy, who did not complain of loss of 
attendance. He went to the sociologists. 
He learned from them that quite as 
many girls were being led astray on the 
back seats of sedans as had ever taken the 
easiest way in the back rooms of saloons. 
He learned that it was destroying home 
life and breaking down parental author- 
ity. He learned that the automobile had 
given the criminal classes a new and in- 
valuable weapon in their war on society 
and that it had complicated the task of 
the police to an almost insuperable de- 
gree. He learned that improvident and 
weak-willed members of the “working 
classes” would deprive themselves and 
their families of necessities in order to 
acquire and operate a second-hand car. 
His moral backing was unanimous. 
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He then turned to such portions of the 
business community as were not en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in the auto- 
motive business. He simply, but elo- 
quently, pointed to the ten billions of 
dollars which the American people were 
spending on automobiles, tires, gasoline, 
oil, accessories, taxes, fines, and fees for 
registration and driving permits. “Come 
and get it!” he said. “These billions 
might just as well be spent on useful 
commodities, shoes, clothes, food, rent 
and the other things which you manu- 
facture and now find hard to sell be- 
cause the automobile habit is draining 
the wealth of the community.” 

American industry backed the reform 
whole-heartedly. The railway and trac- 
tion companies raised a huge fund in or- 
der to recapture their lost passenger traf- 
fic. The bicycle manufacturers chipped 
in cheerfully on receiving the assurance 
that vehicles in which the operator was 
the source of propulsion would not be 
affected. Real-estate companies who had 
seen the value of residential property 
afflicted by filling stations and garages 
joined the cause. 

The farmers were enthusiastic. The 
hay and oats interests alone raised a mil- 
lion dollars, while the horse-breeders be- 
came so violent in their activities on be- 
half of the Anti-Automobile League that 
they were brought into court and en- 
joined to keep the peace. 

The reformer and his allies had a hard 
fight. The automobile and oil interests 
were strongly intrenched and there was 
reluctance in administrative circles to 
forego the revenue obtained by the gaso- 
line tax, license and registration fees, 
and such. However, American business, 
eager to get a share of that $10,000,000,- 
000, was irresistible. The reformer was a 
shrewd politician. He compromised. He 
allowed the use of a limited number of 
taxicabs and trucks for industrial and 
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commercial purposes, under Treasury 
control. Farmers were allowed to use 
automobiles for going to market and for 
operating farm machinery. He permit- 
ted to the police and hospitals the unre- 
stricted use of these vehicles. A gentle- 
man’s agreement was made to the effect 
that legislators and other high govern- 
ment officials would not be molested. 
Clergymen were allowed to use motors 
for their parochial calls and physicians 
were likewise given the right to in- 
dulge in or to prescribe automobiling for 
medicinal purposes, under government 
permit. Strategically selected politicians 
were allowed to distribute enforcement 
jobs to their friends and supporters. The 
great national reform, in the shape of a 
Twentieth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, crashed through, and 
American business sat back to divide the 
$10,000,000,000 a year which had been 
“saved” by outlawing a vicious industry. 

To the surprise of American business 
these dollars did not materialize. In- 
stead, 375,000 employees in automobile 
factories lost their jobs. Another 320,000 
men engaged in the manufacture of 
parts and accessories began tramping the 
streets for work, together with 100,000 
more from the outlawed tire factories— 
795,000 men out of a livelihood. Nine 
hundred thousand truck drivers and 
500,000 chauffeurs joined the army of 
the unemployed. The ranks were swell- 
ed by nearly a million repair-shop and 
garage employees, dealers, and sales- 
men. The trouble spread: 110,000 re- 
finery and oil workers had to be dis- 
charged, as did 100,000 highway of_- 
cials and workers, and nearly as many 
tire dealers and salesmen. Slackening of 
freight traffic caused the railways to lay 
off 95,000 men; the decline in orders for 
steel and other metals cost 85,000 more 
men their jobs. Thirty thousand financ- 
ing and insurance men found their ca- 
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reers ended, 20,000 machine tool build- 
ers were no longer needed. Seventy thou- 
sand woodworkers, upholsterers, plate- 
glass workers, road material factory 
hands and leather workers were laid off. 
Thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren found their livelihood destroyed or 
their incomes lowered by the loss of divi- 
dends. Stock in other industries de- 
clined and there was a serious panic. In- 
stead of having a $10,000,000,000 jack- 
pot to divide, the surviving American 
industries found themselves faced with 
an army of 3,732,000 unemployed who 
had to cut down purchases of food, 
clothing, fuel, shoes, lodging and other 
innocent forms of wealth. At this point 
the dreaming economist awakened 
screaming for help—— 


When we “abolished” the commer- 
cialized liquor traffic we did precisely 
the same thing on a smaller scale. Two 
thousand breweries, distilleries and wine 
establishments were closed down and 
over 70,000 of their employees lost their 
jobs. People who had been drawing divi- 
dends from a billion-dollar investment 
lost their capital and their income. Their 
employees had $60,000,000 a year less to 
spend. The farmers, bottlers, barrel 
makers and such lost orders worth $200,- 
000,000 a year. Seven hundred million 
dollars’ worth of alcoholic wealth at 
wholesale prices, which had been intro- 
duced each year into our national econo- 
my, “ceased to exist.” The 200,000 liquor 
dealers, bartenders and waiters in the 
liquor-dispensing trade were supposedly 
deprived of a livelihood. All told, the 
purchasing power of nearly a million 
men, women, and children in the 
United States was arbitrarily reduced. A 
nation which had been buying more 
than 2,000,000,000 gallons of beer, 50,- 
000,000 gallons of wine and 150,000,000 
gallons of hard liquor each year, was or- 
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dered not to manufacture, transport or 
sell this particular form of wealth. 

From the social and moral point of 
view it may have been amply justified. 
From the individual point of view it 
may have removed dangerous tempta- 
tion to unwise expenditure, but, from 
the economic point of view, so far as Pro- 
hibition has actually prohibited, it has 
been a net loss to the community. The 
farmer’s market for his grain has been 
limited in a decade in which he has 
needed every market he could get. At a 
time when machinery was actually dis- 
placing men from industry, the glass- 
blowers, the keg-makers, the coal-min- 
ers, the railwaymen, the brewers, malt- 
sters, distillers and retailers have lost a 
part of their livelihood. Taxes have been 
increased and the cost of liquor to the 
country has not been greatly reduced. It 
may or may not be true that gasoline and 
alcohol don’t mix, although they do so 
in every country outside of the United 
States. It is, however, certain that eco- 
nomics and Prohibition don’t mix. As a 
moral and a social reform the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and its enabling 
legislation may enlist the deservedly en- 
thusiastic support of Professor Irving 
Fisher, Henry Ford, and Thomas A. 
Edison. As an economic saving it is in- 
defensible. However, until we get it 
through our heads that money is not 
wealth but only the means by which the 
exchange of wealth is effected, we will 
have Babbitts to applaud, professors to 
proclaim and politicians to echo the 
unique theory that you can add to a na- 
tion’s wealth by forbidding the produc- 
tion of a recognized and traditional form 
of wealth in that nation, that you can 
effect a national saving by depriving peo- 
ple of their investments, their livelihood 
and their markets, and that society can 
be enriched by the arbitrary impoverish- 
ment of a section of society. 
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Hunkie Wedding 


BY OWEN FRANCIS 


vich often said, “was older as God,” 
but who in reality was but sixty- 

two, bent straddle-legged over the 
steam-trough washing the mill grime 
from him with more than usual con- 
cern: it was his wedding-day. At six 
o'clock he would take Mary Pussick be- 
fore the priest, as he had promised. 

The day had been warm, the orders 
small, his relief man late. Starry scrub- 
bed vigorously: already the guests would 
be assembled. From the opposite side of 
the steam-trough Eli Bogovich shouted 
a warning: 

“Hurry up, jackass! Five-thirty now! 
Pretty soon come six o’clock.” 

Starry wasted no time by answering. 

For the past two weeks, Eli Bogovich 
had argued against the marriage to no 
avail. Starry had listened impatiently, 
had drawn together his shaggy brows, 
had waved his arms wildly, and had 
shouted in deep bass the many virtues of 
the maiden soon to be Mrs. Smerkoly. 
So with the wedding-day at hand, Eli, 
consoling himself with the thoughts of 
prune-jack in plenty, was doing what he 
could to have the ceremony take place 
as scheduled. 

Starry and Eli had been friends for 
many years. Living together, working 
side by side at the eighteen-inch mill 
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rol!s, they argued constantly, differing 
in opinions as much as in appearances. 

Starry Smerkoly was small and mis- 
shapen: his body was as twisted and bent 
as a bar of scrap steel, his face was lined 
and burned, his mustache tobacco-stain- 
ed and chewed at the corners. He moved 
with the nervous motions of a race- 
horse. 

Eli Bogovich was tall, rawboned, 
calm. His long mustache curved toward 
the ends much after the manner of bi- 
cycle handle-bars. He often gave the 
ends a jaunty twist, saying with great 
pride: 

“Same lak King Sun-for-a-bitch!” 

He walked slowly with his eyes care- 
fully searching the ground. Starry 
sometimes said: 

“Somebody gone to lose anything, Eli 
gone to find.” 

Eli would always answer: 

“Lak hell! I lookit for ground so that 
I see you, little mans.” 

Then both would laugh open-mouth- 
ed at such a fine joke and send bars 
down the conveyors faster than I could 
shear them. 

With eight other Hunkies, the two 
lived with a klee-sa. (A word, coined by 
the Poles, Hungarians, Czech and Jugo 
Slavs who work in the mills, meaning 
cook-missus.) It is a home life in much 
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favor with unmarried Hunkie steel- 
workers. 

Ten men each pay ten dollars weekly 
toa klee-sa they have selected. From this 
fund klee-sa pays the rent for the neces- 
sary three rooms, buys the food and the 
materials for making prune-jack. Any 
money remaining she is permitted to 
have as her own. On consecutive nights 
out of every two weeks she is the wife to 
each of the men; the other four evenings 
she spends in straining a new batch of 
prune-jack, washing and mending the 
mill clothing, or, when there is time, at- 
tends a picture-show with a Hunkie 
male in the market for a wife. It is an 
arrangement having most of the advan- 
tages of a legitimate married life freed 
from petty quarrels and jealousies, for 
on his night each man is permitted to 
love or beat klee-sa, as the mood sways 
him, without comment from the others. 

If, in an effort to save money for her 
own, klee-sa fails to have sufficient quan- 
tity of prune-jack or food, the men di- 
vorce themselves of her by the simple 
procedure of kicking her out and taking 
another of the women who consider 
such a life a highly desirable one. But, 
on the other hand, when the food is 
amply served, the prune-jack strong, and 
the lesser duties of the wife performed 
to individual satisfaction, there is an 
extra dollar or so for klee-sa on pay-days. 
With judicious purchasing, k/ee-sa man- 
ages to have fifty or sixty dollars left over 
when the bills are paid at the end of each 
month. This sum she puts carefully 
away against the day when she will 
marry. As klee-sa feels she is well paid, 
and the men are assured of having a 
home that will cost no more than ten 
dollars each week, every one concerned 
is quite content. 

It was the economical advantages of 
their home life which formed the basis 
of argument presented by Eli Bogo- 
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vich. He would work hard getting his 
side of the hot-bed clear of steel so that 
he could stand over Starry and shout: 

“Listen, jackass, you listen for me who 
is not sick in the head lak you, dis time. 
You gone be broke all time, dat’s all. 
Old womans will say, ‘Me wanit go for 
show, me wanit new dress lak Mrs. 
Stanoscoski, me wanit live in house with 
porch’; den what the hell’s you gone 
do? And what the hell’s cousin in old 
country gone do who wait now ten 
years for two hundred dollars you gone 
send him for come to dis country? I tink 
maybe better you go stick head in fur- 
nace. Dat marriage business all right for 
young mans who got no brains anyhow; 
no good for old mans who pretty soon 
gone to die anyhow.” 

Starry would end the argument by his 
usual method. Putting a stiff forefinger 
against his head he would twist it back 
and forth and yell with rage: 

“Bughouse! Bughouse you, dat’s all!” 

Thus the matter had been settled as 
far as Starry was concerned and prepa- 
rations made for the wedding. 

When washed to his satisfaction, Star- 
ry turned to go. Seeing that I made no 
move to accompany him, he questioned 
indignantly: 

“What’s the matter you? You be my 
Little Boss and my big friend and you 
no wanit come for my wedding-day ? By 
Jezus, I’m ’shamed for you.” 

The three of us walked from the mill: 
Eli in deep thought; Starry excitedly 
promising: 

“Now, Little Boss, you gone to see 
something, ya damn right.” 


II 


When we reached the house, klee-sa 
had everything in readiness for the cere- 
mony: she had moved the beds into a 
corner, lined borrowed chairs about the 
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walls, had two buckets of prune-jack 
nearing the boiling-point on the stove- 
top, and was keeping sharp watch for 
the priest. 

The assembled guests crowded against 
the wall in uncomfortable silence. On 
one of the two chairs in the centre of the 
room sat Mary Pussick, her eyes lowered 
in becoming modesty toward an auto- 
mobile cushion on the floor before her. 
With her gaudy dress starched to a 
stand-out stiffness, a waist of hand-made 
lace especially made for the occasion, a 
red silk scarf drawn tightly about her 
head and tied snugly under her chin, she 
was dressed in the approved fashion of a 
bride-to-be. 

Starry Smerkoly led me over for an 
introduction. Nudging Mary Pussick 
sharply with his elbow, Starry greeted 
her: 

“Hello, kid. It won’t be long now, 
huh?” 

As Mary Pussick stood to take my 
hand her belly swelled forward in the 
unmistakable sign of pregnancy. In less 
than three months she would be a 
mother. 

Seeing my startled look, Starry laugh- 
ed loudly, shouting so that all might 
hear: 

“Sure gone to have baby. What the 
hells make marry for if not have baby? 
I try him first. By Jezus, I tink maybe I 
be too old dis time.” 

Many of the guests laughed; others 
nodded their heads in solemn approval, 
Josef Wareski saying with deep convic- 
tion: 

“By Gods, dat Starry is smart mans. 
He be plenty smart, ya damn right.” 

Mary Pussick smiled and nodded that 
it was true. From the doorway lee-sa 
shrilled a warning—the priest was com- 
ing! There was a nervous clearing of 
throats, a scraping of chairs as bodies 
stiffened. 
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After generously sprinkling the door 
with holy water, the priest entered, fol- 
lowed by four white-vested altar-boys, 
There was a pious silence as Mary Pus. 
sick and Starry Smerkoly kneeled on the 
automobile cushion which served as an 
altar. Under the baldachin, held aloft 
by the four boys, the priest read aloud 
the ritual. Starry repeated the words 
solemnly by avoiding looking at Eli, 
who was making faces at him from be- 
hind the priest’s back. Then a litany was 
said in chorus, with klee-sa’s voice rising 
shrilly above the others, and a Hunkie 
man had, in the eyes of God, taken in 
marriage the woman of his choice. 

Lingering but long enough to partake 
of the wine and hosts which he blessed, 
and accept piously the money Starry 
gave him, the priest departed smiling in 
his beard at the thought of the celebra- 
tion he knew would follow. 

No sooner had the door closed behind 
him than the buxom bride gave a shout. 
Grabbing her newly made husband 
about the waist, she squeezed his ribs to 
the cracking point, lifted his feet from 
the floor, swung him around twice, and 
kissed him soundly on either cheek. 

The guests showed their approval by 
stamping on the floor and whistling lust- 
ily. Starry Smerkoly spat on his hands, 
lifted his wife high in the air, spun 
around like a top, and shouted with 

sto: 

“Whee! I feel good lak anything.” 

Josef Wareski, violin in hand, and 
Waldek Zycoski, holding an accordion, 
stepped forward. Taking a generous 
helping of the prune-jack, hurriedly be- 
ing served by k/ee-sa, they climbed toa 
vantage-point on the table-top and 
swung into the refrain of a gypsy tune. 

Bowing, the bride and groom clasped 
hands about each other’s middle and 
danced. Around and around they whirl- 
ed in the rapid rhythm of the mazurka. 
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The music stopped as abruptly as it had 
begun. Starry Smerkoly again bowed to 
his wife and pinned a crisp new hun- 
dred-dollar bill to her dress front. It was 
his wedding-gift. The bride, excited by 
such generosity, held the bill proudly 
aloft as proof of her husband’s love for 
her. 

With the bride and groom standing in 
the centre of the floor, we marched 
around them singing and clinking our 
tin cups filled with prune-jack against 
theirs. Starry himself gave us the toast: 

“A big drink for Starry Smerkoly, the 
best damn mans what ever worked in 
eighteen-inch mills.” 

We drank heartily. 

Calling for the music to begin, Eli 
Bogovich shoved Starry aside and grab- 
bed the bride in his arms. They danced 
with a vim, Eli shouting at every turn. 
At the end of the dance, he pinned a 
twenty-dollar bill to her dress and kissed 
her so fervently that Starry warned him: 

“You watch yourself, bughouse! May- 
be you get too fresh and I broke your 
neck.” 

It was my turn. Against protests that I 
did not know the steps, I was shoved for- 
ward. With a smile splitting her broad 
face, Mary Smerkoly wrapped her 
plump arms about me, holding me close 
against her large breasts, and lifting my 
stumbling feet from the floor, swung me 
about in the movements of the dance. 
After I had pinned my money-gift to her 
dress, she kissed me moistly, murmuring 
words, which I did not understand, that 
a the onlookers to laugh hilari- 
ously. 

While other guests took their turns of 
dancing with the bride, Starry, Eli, and I 
sat at the kitchen table. Starry took a 
deep draught of the potent prune-jack, 
sucked on the ends of his mustache, and 
told me earnestly: 

“Boy, some time you gone to catch 
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wife, you do same lak me. You marry 
Hunkie womans, dat’s it. Hunkie wo- 
mans not same lak American womans: 
she no wanit go for show, she no wanit 
go for dance, she no wanit go for no 
place. She joost wanit stay home, work 
hard and raise kids, dat’s all. And, by 
God, she no wanit be boss lak American 
missus. American missus all the time 
fight with hoosband to see who gone be 
boss. Hunkie womans no fight, only 
little maybe sometimes when hoosband 
get drunk and hit her in face with fist, 
but no fight all time lak American peo- 
ples. Hunkie mans say something and, 
by God, that’s finish. Sure, plenty smart 
ting you marry Hunkie womans.” 

Eli Bogovich curled the ends of his 
mustache into imposing points and 
smiled at me: 

“Starry joost same lak old womans. 
He talkit and talkit and he never say 
nothing. All time he wanit tell some- 
body what to do. Good ting he be old 
mans now, for pretty soon he gone to 
die and den nobody must listen for him 
any more. You no listen for him, you lis- 
ten for me. You marry nobody, dat’s it. 
What the hell’s womans good for any- 
way? Joost for makit trouble, joost for 
spendit money, dat’s all. You wanit wo- 
man, you go for house over by railroad- 
track, or maybe you comit here and takit 
Starry’s place and live with klee-sa. Dat’s 
better business for you.” 

Starry pounded on the table for si- 
lence; he had more to say on the subject. 
But other guests were arriving and he 
must drink a toast with each newcomer. 
He got to his feet with as much dignity 
as possible. 

The three rooms were filled to over- 
flowing, many of the men waiting out- 
side until their turn came to dance with 
the bride, and more were arriving. Fast- 
er and faster grew the music, louder 
grew the shouts. Many drinking-bouts 
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were in progress, with the losers stretch- 
ed out on the ground. Firm in her deter- 
mination that every one be served with 
an abundance of prune-jack, klee-sa 
alone maintained sobriety. She ran from 
room to room anxiously peering into 
cups, sneering at the ones not yet emp- 
tied, smiling happily at the empty ones. 
She was not going to have it said that 
she failed in her important duties at the 
wedding of one of her boarders. 

At midnight the bride, flushed with 
exertion but smiling, still danced around 
and around, the many bills pinned to her 
dress crackling in proof of her popu- 
larity. Starry lay sprawled over the kitch- 
en table, snoring; Eli, eyes glazed, sat 
lifting cup after cup of prune-jack to his 
mouth; my head was whirling. 

Klee-sa shook me roughly by the 
shoulder to awaken me as she placed a 
plate of ham and steaming coffee before 
me. It was six o’clock in the morning: 
the violin and accordion still played, the 
bride still danced, Starry still snored, my 
head was still whirling. 

Klee-sa rapped sharply on the table- 
top with a broom and yelled for the 
music to stop: 

“Six o'clock. It’s finish now, mans 
have to go to work.” 

Mary Smerkoly whirled to a stop, the 
music ceased. Going to Starry, Mary 
kissed him tenderly and murmured 
words of endearment as she soused his 
head vigorously in a pail of cold water 
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to bring back his senses for the day’s 
toil. The celebration was over. She was 
married at last and had no time to waste. 
The duties of a wife were upon her: a 
house must be found, furniture and 
clothes moved in, a batch of prune-jack 
set to ferment, a supper prepared for her 
man when he came from the mill. 

Giving us a drink of prune-jack 
around, k/ee-sa shoved dinner-pails in 
our hands and started us off to work. 
Starry, Eli, and I walked slowly down 
the hill toward the mill. 


III 


Since that night, Starry Smerkoly has 
become the father of a son. The young 
hopeful was immediately given the 
name—Eli Smerkoly. Although embar- 
rassed if any of his unmarried friends see 
him, Eli Bogovich often holds his name- 
sake upon his lap, allowing the small 
hands to pull and tug at his beloved mus- 
tache. Often, also, he gives the child a 
spoonful of prune-jack, and points with 
pride to the length and breadth of the 
youngster, which is indeed amazing, 
saying, “Prune-jack makit plenty steam, 
ya damn right.” 

At last Starry and Eli agree: both in- 
sist that within a few years young Eli 
will have a job in the mill, that he will 
be the best man ever to work in the eigh- 
teen-inch mill, and that some day he 
will have a medal for twenty-five years’ 
continuous service. 
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Using the Panama Canal as a focus, Mr. Frank brings together the rival philosophies 
of South America and North America as exemplified in the personalities of Bolivar 





and Roosevelt. He brings the Canal alive and makes of it a vivid symbol of the best 
and worst in the two contrasted civilizations which are now, for almost the first 
time, coming into genuine cultural contact. 





The Canal 


BY WALDO FRANK 


“Ya dije que para le esecusion de la impresa 
de las Indias, no me aprovecho razon, ni mate- 
matica, ni mapamundos: llenamente se cum- 
plio lo que dijo Isaias.” 

—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


bristle from Alaska to Tierra del 

Fuego. The Rockies of the North, 
Mexico’s Sierra Madre and the Andes 
are all one range; and Andes should be 
its name, since these are its highest and 
its farthest reaches. The flanks of the 
Andes are the two Americas. The west 
flank is abrupt; the east is vast, falling 
through prairie and pampa and alluvial 
plain, through the sea-deep jungles of 
the Amazon, leaping the hurdles of 
hill—the Appalachians, the Goyana, 
the Serra do Mar of Brazil—until it sinks 
in the Atlantic. Only at Panama are the 
two flanks equal, for here they are noth- 
ing. At Panama there is only mountain. 
The Atlantic and Pacific have crept up 
until naught is left, neither to east nor 
west, but the Andean backbone. The 
continent, on both sides, lies under the 
sea. 

Panama is a height of serrate earth 
which destiny has stamped. The vague 
science of geology and the exact art of 
myth inform us that once there were 
two continents that have died and that 
the sea has buried. One was called At- 
lantis, Lemuria the other. Atlantis was a 
mighty island, poised westward from 
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Africa and Europe. When the ocean 
took it, it left fragments that still 
breathe: these are the Canaries, Madeira, 
Cape Verde, the Bahamas and Antilles. 
The farthest east of Atlantis was near 
Spain, the farthest west may have been 
Yucatan. Ere it submerged, according 
to the myth, wisdom and science had 
passed from it to either side. The Druids 
of Britain, the Cro-Magnons of Iberia 
and Gaul, the Egyptians who taught 
Crete and Hellas, the Mayas and Toltecs 
of Mexico were all, by virtue of this leg- 
end, heirs of Atlantis. Whether this be 
wholly myth or somewhat fact does not 
here concern us. Certain it is, that once 
there was a land upon the waters from 
Africa to Cuba, whose splintered frag- 
ments still have a dim design leading 
from Spain and Egypt to Panama. 

A similar scattering of land from 
Japan to Chile and Alaska suggests the 
other mythic continent which is sup- 
posed to have joined Oceania, South 
America and Madagascar to Antarctica. 
Asia sends out two lacy arms of islands. 
One includes Formosa, the Philippines, 
Papua, Fiji, the archipelagoes of the 
South Seas, and branches north to Gala- 
pagos near Ecuador and south to the 
isles near Chile. Also from Formosa, the 
other arches through Japan, the Kurile 
islands, Kamchatka and the Aleutian 
string that links it with Alaska. Here, 
too, the farther focus is at Panama. 
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Thus, Panama is the relic juncture of 
two legendary worlds that bound Ibe- 
ria to Cathay. And it is the juncture of 
two other worlds—the two Americas— 
whose historic fate lies in a future scarce- 
ly less dim than Atlantis and Lemuria in 
the past. 

The mythic continents sank beneath 
the waters; for many years the “ocean 
seas” meant silence. Cathay and Spain 
were severed. But an old world-aware- 
ness merely slumbered. It stirred when 
Plato wrote of Atlantis. It stirred when 
the geographers put marvellous unseen 
islands on their Atlantic maps, calling 
them Atlantis, Antillia, Brazil. It stirred 
when Marco Polo went east to China. It 
stirred in the immemorial legends of the 
South Sea natives and in the “gods com- 
ing from the east” in whom the ancient 
Mexican and Peruvian believed. But 
when Italy and Spain begot Columbus, 
that old world-awareness woke. For the 
keels of his caravels, going west to seek 
the isles of the East, scraped the sunken 
continent of Atlantis. Its fragments— 
Santo Domingo, Cuba—stopped his 
keels. But the inspired madman knew 
better than the facts. Cuba, his inner eye 
informed him, must be Japan. Onward, 
inevitably, he stumbled upon Panama. 
And here, he believed, he would sail 
through to the East. Up and down went 
his blind ships, seeking the water pas- 
sage through the mountain. His vessels 
broke, the Indians and fever slew his 
men. The Andean wall of Panama 
threw Columbus back on Spain. Yet he 
was right. Panama was indeed the place 
of passage which he sought; the Indians 
were indeed the children of the East. 
Mystics are likely to be confused by 
Time. Columbus saw too far behind, too 
far ahead. He saw Panama, legendary 
gateway from Atlantis to Lemuria. And 
he saw also, dimly, the cool cement, the 
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iron locks, of to-day. The westward pas- 
sage to the East lay indeed where his 
beating prows besought it, somewhere 
between the Escudo de Veragua and the 
Golfo de San Blas. He was off reckoning 
on time—a few centuries too soon, a few 
eons too late—the way of mystics who 
with their tragic lives bind past and fu- 
ture. 


II 


Spain kept on trying to find the water 
passage to Cathay. Cortés squandered 
millions he had won in Mexico, trying 
to find it. They were so sure it existed— 
these time-muddled mystics! The flotilla 
of Cortés went down from Acapulco to 
the Lake of Nicaragua and east, on the 
Pacific, to Darien. North, they sailed to 
the Gulf of California, seeking the wa- 
terway. Balboa crossed the continental 
backbone, and looked on the sea sleep- 
ing to the south. The Chagres River, 
now part of the Canal, was used for 
canal purposes before Cortés was dead. 
The boats were punted up to Venta 
Cruz and thence the goods were carried 
twenty miles to the Pacific. Already, in 
1529, the report went to the King of 
Spain: “We have not found the passage, 
we must cut it. We must build the canal 
at Panama.” Five years later, the royal 
engineers surveyed the River Chagres, 
having orders to complete the channel. 
They looked at their engines, their 
pumps, and their hand-shovels; they 
looked at the wild mountain, and gave 
up their project. They sailed again to 
Spain, but the king sent them back to 
the Andes. Now, they surveyed the pos- 
sibilities of Nicaragua (all this, before 
Columbus was quite rotted in his grave). 
They planned a passage up the San Juan 
River to the lake, and thence across the 
dunes to the Pacific. They looked once 
more at their engines and their stertor- 
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ous pumps—and gave up again, and sail- 
ed again to Spain. 

Meanwhile, the overland route from 
Nombre de Dios on the Caribbean (later 
this terminal was changed to Puerto 
Bello, a few miles from what is now 
Colén) to the town of Panama had been 
organized; and its interests were potent. 
Men with monopolies of tax and portage 
looked with distaste on the visionary 
plans of Spain for a free way of ships 
from sea to sea. They sent their attorneys 
to court, pleading against canals. God, 
they argued, had not intended so easy a 
transfer of men and goods from the gal- 
leons of the king to the markets of Peru. 
God had ordained, rather, that these 
men and goods unload at the great Fair 
of Puerto Bello. Here, to house and 
charge them, God had sent his burghers 
of Panama. And it pleased God that they 
wax rich, transferring commerce and 
frowning on canals.... The canal 
hopes shrank, the difficulties loomed as 
the interests argued. For two centuries, 
the project subsided altogether. The 
Time frame was not right. Europe had 
first to move into the Industrial era, ere 
the plan of Spain was feasible. And 
when it was, Spain, whose pace was dif- 
ferent from Europe’s, had not moved 
along. 

The radical Cortes of Cadiz, inspired 
by the French Revolution, decreed a 
canal at Panama. Spanish reaction de- 
stroyed the Cortes. Now, Simon Bolivar 
seriously revived the project. He invited 
the Americans of the United States to 
come down and help the Americans of 
Gran Colombia build it. 

Even before the royal armies had 
been driven from Peru in 1824, Bolivar’s 
vision of America had found a focus in 
Panama. That vision moved him to con- 
vene his “Amphictyonic Congress” on 
the site of the Canal, which by his plan 
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all the nations of the West were to cre- 
ate together; and moved him to prepare 
an army to drive Spain from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, last vestiges of an American 
realm which had reached from Idaho to 
the Horn. But another vision, incipient, 
scarce conscious of itself, a vision less of 
mind and more of body—the “Ameri- 
can System” of Henry Clay—was also 
coming to a focus in those early days. 
And that focus, also, lighted Panama. It 
moved Henry Clay to frown on Boli- 
var’s Cuban raid; and to send reluctant 
men, shackled with reservations, to his 
Congress. (Only one arrived at the Isth- 
mus, after the meeting had disbanded.) 
Clay, in whom a nation’s will to power 
stirred, did not care for the prospect of a 
strong Colombian union sitting at the 
Cuban gate of a canal. He did not long 
that much for Cuba free—not within the 
orbit of Bolivar. Instinct with his na- 
tion’s destiny, he and John Quincy 
Adams preferred Cuba chained, until 
such time as the United States were 
ready to absorb it. 

Meanwhile, Bolivar dreamed other 
dreams. The Assembly at the Isthmus 
would establish a dual American Union 
whose limits would be the new conti- 
nents and whose life would be the new 
man. The Assembly, rendered perma- 
nent, would insure the permanent inde- 
pendence of the American States; it 
would fix all disputes by arbitration and 
enforce its findings; it would recognize 
Haiti, the negro republic; it would abol- 
ish slavery throughout the American 
lands (it had already disappeared from 
the States freed by his armies). And as a 
first step toward this Union, the Assem- 
bly would proceed to build the Panama 
Canal. The Isthmus, of its free will, had 
joined the Colombian Federation. Co- 
lombia, therefore, being blessed with 
this land that was a symbol and a seal, 
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prepared to sacrifice its exclusive owner- 
ship: Panama would become universal 
American soil. Colombia was ready to 
exchange possessorship in law for cre- 
atorship in spirit. 

Spain’s purpose in the colonies had 
been Catholic. The worlds must become 
one world, under the rule of a king who 
was the will of Rome—the Body of God. 
Bolivar’s plan was a Catholic transfigu- 
ration. From the great Creed, he retain- 
ed the notion of an organic unity of 
states—of a Body expressing the world’s 
spirit. But the autonomy was now to be 
American, and the Order to hinge not 
on autocracy but on a symphonious bal- 
ance of sovereign peoples, their common 
key insured by common destiny as 
Americans, as heirs of Europe, and as be- 
lievers in the perfectibility of man. 

Thus, part Catholic and part Roman- 
tic, the spirit of Bolivar. Henry Clay is 
said to have been troubled by it. The 
United States was a hale young animal. 
It had no metaphysics but expansion, no 
state religion beyond faith in its own 
destiny. The Puritan fathers, who would 
have understood Bolivar very well, had 
been forgotten. And the Concord fa- 
thers, schooled in Rousseau and Kant, 
had not yet been heard. For the interim, 
the Eagle was supremely happy, guz- 
zling land with two talons. And here 
was Colombia, scarce fledged, freeing its 
slaves, planning to internationalize a 
strip of soil that might well be the navel 
of the West! Something there was here, 
harder for the Industrial North and the 
Slave South to understand than a dozen 
Holy Alliances in Europe. The Ken- 
tuckian was more comfortable looking 
out upon the royal Spanish legions at 
Habana than at this Republican Don 
Quixote astride the Andes. 

Don Quixote did not stay there long. 
Within five years of the Battle of Aya- 
cucho which freed the colonies of Spain, 
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the Battle of Tarqui had opened their 
century of disorder. Peru marched 
against Bolivia, Colombia split into three 
hostile states, Sucre, greatest son of the 
American armies, was murdered; and 
Bolivar himself had been forced to es- 
cape assassins through the window of 
his home in the capital where he had 
ruled. Another year, and he was dead, 
rejected of his country, on an island near 
the coast of Venezuela. An English mer- 
chant provided the clean shirt in which 
he was buried. 


III 


He lacked the tool! Like Columbus, 
like Cortés, like the saintly fathers who 
came to sow the Word, like the early 
Spanish engineers, Bolivar lacked the 
tool to make his project work. These 
men could cross seas in fragile caravels. 
A handful of them could storm empires 
high as Tibet and vast as Rome. They 
could cover jungled continents—conti- 
nental mountains, continental plains, 
rivers like channelled oceans. They 
could dream dreams of universal broth- 
erhood. They could convert the Indian 
to a cosmic myth; they could build from 
the gold and granite of his realms 
churches that sang of God. But as they 
progressed, the goal they sought reced- 
ed. The complexity of what they under- 
took grew with each victory, made vic- 
tory the threshold of defeat. They lack- 
ed tools. They were forging a new man- 
kind; and their tools of intellectual crea- 
tion, of spiritual order, of political and 
mechanical control, were decrepit. They 
were forging a new world of nations 
wedded and of oceans joined; and they 
lacked tools to dig a canal. They lacked 
tools even to discipline the passional 
powers which their new arts released 
and their new philosophies enhanced. 

But in the North lived a folk whose 
state of mind made them masters of the 
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tool—destined masters of the age to 
come, when the instrument would be 
the primal need of the new world’s co- 
hering body. A simpler folk, hence 
more forcibly expansive. A folk that had 
not rendered its humanity too complex 
by intermarrying with the Indian and 
the Negro, or by trying to prove its 
Christian metaphysic through a logic of 
action. This folk strove neither to di- 
vorce heaven utterly from earth nor lit- 
erally to wed them. It was content to 
obey God’s commands, in so far as obedi- 
ence was a tool for a bright terrestrial ex- 
istence. Religion and government, like 
all else, it came to measure by the rule of 
thumb. Earth itself it made an instru- 
ment. The peoples to the South—heirs of 
the Indians and of Spain—thought in 
forms of Nature, or of art and absolutes; 
thought confusedly, beheld men and 
beasts within patterns of mystical rela- 
tions. But they of the North thought 
more and more in forms of work, and 
of tools that worked. Perhaps earth (up 
to the epoch of Jonathan Edwards) had 
been, for some of them, a tool for vault- 
ing into heaven; it became, after the 
epoch of Franklin, more and more a 
tool for personal or national enlarge- 
ment. 

To work the earth in this spirit is to 
work it well. But the peoples of the 
South worked the earth in ideological 
confusion. Surely, it gave them food and 
gold and power. But earth and they who 
walked it were a mystic Scene. Earth 
was a chaos whence man must forge his 
heaven; a thing of darkness, yet a body 
of ecstasy and light. Less real than a tool, 
it was infinitely more. As artists, these 
folk adored it; as Christians, refused it; 
while they of the North neither wor- 
shipped nor rejected, but used it. They 
of the South, working their world con- 
fusedly, harvested complex problems, 
garnered riches uncontrolled, and stood 
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at last bewildered within chaos. And 
they of the North, simpler and straight- 
er, moved resistlessly upon them: down 
to Florida, down to Texas, west to Cali- 
fornia, down to the Caribbean—to Pan- 
ama. 

The folk who look on earth itself and 
life itself as upon the simplicity of tools 
made for their personal end will be the 
best toolmakers. Whether they be the 
best wielders of the tools they make is a 
deeper question. 


IV 


Here then they are at last, in Panama, 
where Bolivar invited them eighty years 
before. But they have changed. They 
are no longer aspirants in empire. They 
are sure and strong. They have repressed 
the divisions in themselves, waxed 
mighty through simplicity of spirit. But 
the states which Bolivar helped to free- 
dom have gone the way of their com- 
plexity. Mexico has been ravished of 
nearly half its lands. The Federation of 
Central America has become five puny 
nations. Colombia has broken into three. 
Bolivia and Peru have been robbed and 
rendered impotent by Chile. The proud 
Confederation of La Plata has lost two 
provinces — Paraguay, Uruguay — each 
now independent. Only Brazil, simpler 
in its heritage of Portugal, has cohered 
and grown at the expense of its neigh- 
bors. 

Panama itself has not changed. Fever 
is still king. There has always been fever 
in the Isthmus. It killed off the natives, 
but there were always love and lust 
enough to produce others—more others 
than fever killed. It killed many Span- 
iards in the days of the Great Fleets. But 
the galleons brought more Spaniards, 
who bred with the natives. Fever went 
on killing Indians, creoles and mestizos. 
But these were all men who heartily 


loved and plentifully bred, the while 
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they were Christians who accepted 
death by fever as the sweet surcease 
from the illusion of loving and of breed- 
ing. Thus, life and fever went on volup- 
tuously together. 

It was not so with the French en- 
gineers who came, in 1876, to dig the 
Canal for Ferdinand de Lesseps and his 
stockholders of Europe. These engineers 
had little love whereby to reproduce 
themselves; no science to destroy, and 
no Christianity to accept, the fever. They 
begat no engineers, so the fever worsted 
them; the Frenchmen and the French- 
men’s money dwindled. They left their 
canal, after fourteen years, as it is to-day 
—a scratch on the face of the Andes. It 
was not written that men from Europe, 
with no perfection either of love or of 
tools, should cut the channel of Colum- 
bus. 


The Isthmus is a fair sight, above the 
seas. North is the Atlantic: a tumultu- 
ous water constantly stirred by the trade- 
wind. The waves are tipped with leap- 
ing foam. They run long and link into 
each other, chaining the sea’s surface 
into a mass that moves, that purpose- 
fully moves against the height of the 
Andes. The Atlantic is gray and swift, a 
wilful, tumultuous water. South sleeps 
the Pacific. No wind crowds its peaceful- 
ness. It is blue and indolent and gravid 
with far mists. It has no movement and 
no horizon. Its tide in the conchlike 
Gulf of Panama is very high, for it is a 
great ocean and does not readily submit 
to being enclosed in a gulf. The Atlantic 
tide is lower; it runs mobile onto the bar- 
rier of earth. It leaps the earth in mist or 
cuts it through. But the sluggish Pacific, 
for all its tide, makes no effort and no 
answer, losing its enormousness in the 
western vapors. 

Between the seas stands the Isthmus, 
its hirsute verdures nourished by them 
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both. The Atlantic brings moisture on 
its winds, and the Pacific a dense heat in 
which leaves and roots grow great. The 
Isthmus is a jungle that brings back the 
days when the coal deposits were laid 
down in earth. No sun shone. The earth 
was cased in a solid sphere of fog, whose 
drench heated the green monsters stand- 
ing with tumid roots in the hot slime. 
For the earth too was hot. Roots swelled 
in the steaming mud; leaves swelled in 
the dense air. 

There is, however, sun above the Isth- 
mus. The Atlantic breezes blow the 
mists that rise free of the hills. Yet there 
is ever a burden of heavy water sinking 
into the woods beneath the wind. Here, 
it clots dankly in the tropic growth and 
makes a nether world—the world of the 
jungle. Above, there is wind-swept blue; 
below, in Panama itself, a dankness of 
reptiles and scarlet flowers. 

There is too much water. The At- 
lantic mists, caught in the intricate 
growths, seep down, form rivers, pour 
back to the seas. There is too much foli- 
age. This alternance of sun and drench 
proliferates plant and beast. Insects mag- 
ically rise as from the swarm of sun- 
motes. 

This frenzy of fertility has order. It is 
a fugue of four themes: two of them the 
oceans, one the mountain, and the 
fourth the sun swinging to and fro with- 
in its tropics, driving its flame straight 
down through an air too brief to tem- 
per it. Four components, and each of 
them excessive! Two extreme seas here 
touch; and an untempered sun beats 
against bowers that are black at noon. 
But man is moderate—a creature of the 
mean. What can man do, to survive in 
this immoderate nature? 

Two simple ways, both extreme, like 
all simplicities, were open to him. He 
might survive by submitting; immerse 
his humanity in this gigantic music of 
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the sun and seas. Or he might survive by 
cutting himself off, alien and aloof from 
the world around him. 

The Panamefio submitted. The In- 
dians whom the first Spaniards met in 
these parts were wild, and timid. There 
was something birdlike about their 
flightiness and heat. And they had a 
spiritual flavor like the fruits they ate: 
no apple-tang, no citrous clarity, but the 
iridescence of the papaya, the opaline 
evanescence of the guava. Within such 
subtle unassertions, the dynamic Span- 
iard waned. In the mestizo, the Indian 
prevailed. He was closer to the forest 
and the sea, and his law of survival was 
submission. The Spaniard took the In- 
dian girl, not as a Christian, not as a con- 
queror, but as a lover. And passion satis- 
fied distils submission in the blood. 
Therefore, when the Spaniard embraced 
the woman of these woods, of these 
fruits, of these waters, he embraced their 
sea and their sun. The conquistador, 
having vaulted the Atlantic, died in the 
soft arms of the Chibcha girl; and the 
child that sucked her milk was sub- 
stanced like her. The modern Panamefio 
became spirit-servant to his jungle. 

He lived in it, without destroying it. 
He loved and understood what he 
served. It was less important to him that 
he live, or that his children live, than 
that he live harmoniously while he 
lived, with sun and earth. It was less ur- 
gent to stamp out fevers that killed than 
to woo moods that sang, while he lived, 
with the lichen on the tree and with the 
fish in the water. His dwelling was of 
earth, baked by the sun, painted with the 
juices of the jungle. His streets were 
earth; earth in the form of flying, crawl- 
ing creatures was at home in his house. 
And like his streets were his life-ways. 
And like earth his music. When he 
danced, his body and his voice twined 
up from earth, growing and blowing 
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like the rooted lives in the jungle. And 
the beauty of his gestures bound his joys 
and pains to the green jungle nature. 

But such simplicity was doomed. Man 
too is nature; and all men move to-day, 
like a single body, through an epoch of 
differentiation from their earth, and of 
violent self-assertion. Man’s modern 
values, ambitions, measures, and ma- 
chines, are instruments of this need 
which overwhelms the earth. The spirit- 
servant of the Isthmus jungle is also 
man; he, too, must follow and pass by 
this fateful period of human separation. 
Part of him, therefore, being harmoni- 
ous with nature, is dissonant from man. 
Dissonance is disease, and is weakness. 
That is why, even to himself, his streets 
seem dirty, his ways inferior; and why, 
having submitted to the jungle, he sub- 
mits to the men of the North who come, 
hard with their need of self-assertion and 
of differentiation, to destroy his jungle. 

The man from the North comes 
down. He sees streets unpaved, houses 
full of insects and of fever, children and 
men and women following laws of life 
which he must hate, since he has forced 
himself to disobey them, and to make 
laws of his own. In these native towns, 
he is out of place no less than if he had 
gone from them and dwelt in the wil- 
derness itself. Since he is out of place, 
the measures of this man from the 
North are also out of place and are false. 
He cannot understand. 

And the confusion of the tropic native 
grows. He feels inferior and he submits, 
because he knows that he, too, must go 
a way of differentiation from his in- 
stinctive nature. But he cannot accept 
the way of the man of the North, which 
is a differentiation by destruction and by 
denial; a cutting of roots, not an evolv- 
ing from them. The North man’s way is 
a simplicity; the other extreme from his. 
And all simplicities are wrong. 
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Vv 


The Zone of the Canal is ten miles 
wide. It cuts as straight as it can, north- 
west from the Atlantic, southeast to the 
Pacific—more than forty miles as the 
seaplanes fly it. The Zone is a swath of 
utter aloofness, cut through the plantu- 
rous height of Panama. The locks are 
black iron and gray cement and stone 
planed smooth as the wood of the Amer- 
ican barracks. The great gates silently 
and precisely swing. No directing ma- 
chinery is visible as the huge steel 
knuckles clasp and loose, and the water 
rises and falls. Boats proceed in single 
file through the segmented stages that 
lift them gradually to the Culebra Cut 
and gradually drop them into the Pa- 
cific. From Gatun Lake a smooth dam’s 
masonry chokes the Chagres River that 
used to wind away under the mangroves. 
The waters of lake and river are now 
parcelled out in concrete basins. Gatun 
Lake itself remains half wild; here the 
boats can stretch themselves a bit and 
dally among the cane-brake of the isl- 
ands before the locks reprison them. 
The Culebra Cut is a gash in the moun- 
tain’s face. Jagged and wild with ver- 
dure, its two lips rise against the fas- 
tidious masonry of the Canal and 
against the vessels so neatly puffing 
through the Andes. Then the locks of 
San Pedro and Miraflores pedantically 
lower the stolen water of the Rio Grande 
into the tide of the Pacific. 

There is terrible beauty in the action 
of the Canal. The tropic wood and the 
rock will lift no boat from sea to sea. But 
the Canal will lift it. Long masses of 
cement, high hinges of steel, became a 
being of will: one being, nervous and 
tense-purposed like a hand. Its gray so- 
briety is as apart from the green splen- 
dor of the world about it as its will from 
the purposeless luxuriance of nature. 
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Cold wilfulness is victor over a volup- 
tuary world that will lift no vessels, that 
would bar all vessels. Silent, invisibly 
moved, star-aloof, star-precise, the hand 
of man grasps the boat in its concrete 
fingers, raises it, pushes it along to the 
next set of fingers, which lifts it farther. 
There on the top of the continent stands 
the ship. More fingers of exquisitely 
massive steel lower it to the Pacific. 

The roads of the Zone are smooth, 
cool, precise like the Canal itself, but 
lacking the majesty of the great hand. 
They and all that moves in them are the 
hand’s creature servants. 

The rails of a railroad run along the 
road. Houses and barracks, painted and 
proper, stand at attention in platoons. 
From concrete signal-towers stands the 
flag of the United States. It transforms 
the tropic air, making it cool. It waves 
back Panama, making it alien. “Hands 
off,” say road and house and flag—ser- 
vants of the Canal—to the tangled Isth- 
mus. “I cut through you, I own you, I 
shall destroy you. I am hand enough.” 


VI 


A canal is there. Four centuries of 
dreaming Spain did not build it; North 
America built it. The aggressive waters 
of the North Atlantic have pierced the 
continental mountain. The North At- 
lantic reaches the Pacific, and has abol- 
ished it. The Pacific Ocean is an inland 
lake. The Pacific ports—San Francisco, 
San Diego, Acapulco, Guayaquil, Cal- 
lao, Valparaiso—are inland ports. This 
they have always been. Once they turned 
eastward to Cadiz and Seville. For a lit- 
tle while, they were drawn by Liverpool 
and Hamburg. Now, they face New 
York. There are other Atlantic Ameri- 
can cities closer to them in spirit: Ha- 
bana, Barranquilla, Para, Rio, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires. But the Pacific 
marts of America Hispana do not turn 
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to them. The Canal was not built for 
them, it is not theirs. New York is nearer 
and rules. 

With the piercing of Panama, with 
the waning of the Pacific, the Americas 
at last become one body. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of body. Under Spain and 
Portugal, America Hispana was an in- 
fant body, sprawling and perpetually 
contingent. Each colony was linked to 
the Metropolis in Europe and kept sepa- 
rate, economically, culturally, from its 
neighbors. This was logical and right 
from the premise of the Catholic creed. 
And if the infant body of America was 
exploited, this too was proper; for Spain 
needed gold for her crusades and for her 
countless convents, where the best of her 
daughters, instead of giving birth to 
men, gave prayer to Christ. 

It was Bolivar who first envisioned the 
Americas as one organic Body, integral, 
whole, and free. Inevitably, he was turn- 
ed from a repressive Spain and toward 
the United States, whose prophets seem- 
ed to understand him. Inevitably, he 
thought of the Canal. He knew that 
when water flowed across the height of 
Darien, the Isthmus would become a 
heart whence life might flow through 
the Americas. His vision lacked no es- 
sential. His America was bounded by 
Arctic and Antarctic. It inherited the 
spirit of all its peoples. Bolivar recog- 
nized the Indian; he freed the Negro; 
he hailed the mechanical and political 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon, he shared 
the mestizo’s fertile wooing of in- 
stinctive nature and the Catholic’s aus- 
tere transcendence. He moved Spain’s 
scheme of an organic spiritual Body 
from heaven to earth, from Rome to the 
new world. Halfway between Asia, Af- 
rica, and Europe, in contact with them 
all, stood this romantic and supreme 
American and claimed the legacies of all 
the pasts for America’s future. His plan 
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was no extreme simplicity: neither sub- 
mission to instinctive nature nor exclu- 
sion by the personal will of man’s ter- 
restrial mother. Discipline of sense, au- 
thority of mind, science of law, control 
of natural resources were integrated by 
his vision with those qualities of life 
which rise from man’s immersion in 
mystery and nature. 

But Bolivar did not create his Amer- 
ican Body, he did not dig his Canal. He 
could not even hold Hispano-America, 
or his own Colombia, together. He was 
a poet composing in words of flesh that 
melted, in tropes of national boundaries 
that dissolved. He failed; the spirit that 
survived in his defeat has become the 
light of his people. 

Less than a century goes by, and an- 
other man digs the Canal at Panama. 
Before him, already, Cuba has been 
freed from Spain, not by Colombia or 
Mexico or America Hispana, but by the 
United States. An American company 
has bought the concessions and proper- 
ties of De Lesseps. McKinley has named 
a commission. Roosevelt is ready. 

But Colombia hesitates. Not alone 
Panama belongs to it; it has inherited 
Bolivar’s vision of an Atlantic World 
and of a Canal to bring it into being. 
Colombia is like a ragged woman, hold- 
ing in her hand a treasure which she can 
neither use nor give. Colombia is fright- 
ened by the certain will of the North. 
How can a nation whose chief heritage 
is an unborn spirit deal with a State that 
handlesfacts—handlesthe earth asa fact ? 

Roosevelt wants the canal for his own 
country; Colombia vaguely dreams of 
a canal for the America of Bolivar. But 
Bolivar is dead and his America unborn. 
What Roosevelt wants is clear; what op- 
poses him is, to his remoteness, a mere 
cloud. Well, one does not trouble about 
a cloud. When one is set to pierce a con- 
tinent, one walks through a cloud. 
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So Roosevelt gets what he is after. The 
Canal is born as the child of two lusts— 
that of a few mercenaries on the frontier 
of a helpless State, and that of a great 
Power. And when the deed is done, 
Roosevelt unfurls the rhetoric of “na- 
tionality” to sanctify it; and admits Pan- 
ama into the family of nations. 

He glows with his achievement. In a 
letter to Rudyard Kipling* he disposes 
of his critics as “vague individuals of 
serious minds and limited imagination,” 
and of Colombia as “a corrupt pithecoid 
community” not meriting “the treat- 
ment I would give to Switzerland or 
Denmark.” 

The world hails his achievement. 
Every great government, from England 
and France to Russia (also Japan and 
China), recognizes Panama. And the 
sister nations of the “corrupt pithecoid 
community of Colombia”—all except 
Ecuador—recognize Panama; Peru, 


Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Cuba—among 


the Canal’s first victims—are also 
among the first to acknowledge the 
deed of Roosevelt. And when, a few 
years later, Roosevelt visits Brazil and 
Argentina, he is officially hailed as a 
brother and honored as a benefactor. 
The intellectuals, of course, from 
Mexico to Chile, have protested against 
the method of the birth of the Canal, 
against the treatment of Colombia, 
against the symbolic significance of 
Roosevelt’s act. Their impotence, even 
at home—they who are heirs of the spirit 
of Bolivar—contrasts with the perfect 
power of the North, and draws the issue. 


VII 


The Canal of Roosevelt is not the 
Canal of Bolivar. The body it aims to 
create is not the Atlantic World—the 


*Quoted by Howard C. Hill in “Roosevelt and the 
Caribbean” (University of Chicago Press). This fine 
book gives a clear, reserved account of the Panama 
proceedings. 
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true and integral America of Bolivar. It 
is not the America of the Puritan fathers, 
of Jefferson and Lincoln, of Emerson 
and Whitman. “We have begun,” says 
Roosevelt, “to take possession of the con- 
tinent.” His Canal is separate from 
America Hispana and is hostile to it. It 
is alien, no less, to the great tradition of 
the America whose flag it flies. 

The colonies of both Americas were 
once dependent bodies. .The faith in 
Christ or King, which made good their 
uneven compact with the mother coun- 
tries, waned with the years. Now, an 
uglier fate approaches: the South to be- 
come again a contingent body, ruled this 
time by an utterly alien master; the 
North to become the body of its lowest 
will. 

But a nation (and with it a Canal that 
enacts its present spirit) can be transfig- 
ured. There is growth in the world. ... 

Bolivar and Roosevelt, meeting in 
Panama, premise the American Drama. 
The one man configures American en- 
ergy at its highest pitch. In him moves 
the impulse of the conquistadores and of 
the Spanish mystics, of the Puritans who 
envisioned a new world, of the Revolu- 
tionary fathers who began to map it, and 
of the moderns who, in order to create it, 
welcome the values of all races. The 
other man configures American energy 
in that infantile form which makes the 
United States to-day the ruling Power 
among peoples sunk in a decrepitude of 
spirit. He is a great historic figure, be- 
cause his deed—unless it be reborn in the 
sequel as the child is reborn in the man 
—presages the spiritual and cultural fail- 
ure of his nation. Bolivar is a great his- 
toric figure, because even in his failure 
he projects the possible victory of a new 
human culture. 

The scene is set; the characters face 
each other. The play, be it of death or 
birth, is ours to act. 
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in Florence she lived in a pension 

that had once been a monastery. 
The woman in the room next to hers was 
a little crazy in the head, and she had it 
all figured out that she had lived cen- 
turies before in the days of the Medici. 
She was a woman nearly forty-five and 
crippled with rheumatism, and she limp- 
ed around in her room wearing a cap of 
knotted threads like they wore in the 
days when the Medici were in power. 
Miss Campbell was a Scotchwoman and 
she showed Cora pictures of herself 
when she was an actress touring the 
provinces in England. They were good- 
looking pictures taken during the war. 
Since the war she had lost most of her 
hair, and only her eyes looked like the 
pictures of her old self. For the last five 
years she had lived in that room, and she 
talked as if she never meant to leave and 
yet as if she were always in exile. 

It took Cora Jeffers several months 
to find out about Miss Campbell, and it 
wasn’t until nearly spring and Miss 
Campbell was very sick that she came 
anywhere near to the truth. Cora was 
pretty much involved in her own af- 
fairs that winter, and she took an inter- 
est in Miss Campbell almost in despera- 
tion to forget Boyd Johnson. 

It was on account of Boyd Johnson, 


Ts winter that Cora Jeffers spent 


but without the least encouragement 
from him, that Cora had taken her 
savings and followed him to Europe. 
She had tracked him to Berlin and she 
stuck around until he left for Constan- 
tinople. He was scared to death of the 
stories about bugs and lice and typhus, 
but he was less afraid of them than he 
was of Cora. He was always romanti- 
cizing himself, and he fought hard to 
keep from marriage and what he term- 
ed its vicious domestic sentiments. He 
was a correspondent and he got himself 
transferred when he found out that Con- 
stantinople was a place Cora might have 
some difficulty getting to. He never put 
it in that light to Cora, and, in fact, he 
was on the fence about her and never 
certain that he was not making a mis- 
take in leaving her. He kidded her along 
and made her feel good, and he lived 
in horror of women who might go 
around telling recriminating tales about 
him. He took care to read to Cora letters 
from women who had without excep- 
tion kept on caring for him and feeling 
kindly toward him in spite of his deser- 
tion. His praise of such noble love that 
did not stoop to recriminations was not 
lost on Cora. She knew exactly where 
she stood but she had no intention of 
becoming only a memory. She listened 
sympathetically to the letters but she 
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made up her mind it would be a long 
time before some other woman listened 
to her own. 

When Boyd Johnson got himself sent 
to Constantinople, he took all the vac- 
cines against diseases and bought some 
fine silk underwear, which was cheap in 
American money on account of the 
mark falling, and he bought some shirts 
and classy ties and some sport sweaters 
and flannel trousers, and by the time he 
was through he had a fine wardrobe but 
more than he wanted to take with him. 
It occurred to him to leave most of this 
stuff in Berlin and to make Cora happy 
by giving her charge of it. She could 
keep it with her in her pension, and in 
case he was sorry about giving her up, 
it would be a good excuse to come back 
without any hard feelings. 

Cora was just soft enough to be set 
up about having Boyd Johnson’s ward- 
robe to take care of, and for almost nine 
months she hauled it around with her 
and moved it when she moved. The 
mark had fallen so low that her Amer- 
ican money looked as if it would last 
forever, and she had got on to a trick of 
reading the features in Vienna papers 
and then rewriting them for papers back 
home. The small sums from this venture 
looked like big money in German 
marks, and she lived on from month to 
month waiting for Boyd Johnson. She 
was sure he would come back on ac- 
count of all the swell clothes, and she 
took care to write bright cheerful letters 
to him. It was her idea that a cheerful 
letter would get him quicker than a 
mournful one, but as a matter of fact 
with a man like Boyd Johnson her best 
bet would have been to let her heart be 
broken a little. His own heart was al- 
ways perfectly whole and he was very 
respectful of a heart that had broken. 

The wardrobe of Boyd Johnson got to 
be something of a burden and some- 
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thing of an embarrassment, and at last 
the situation at her pension became so 
delicate that Cora felt called upon to ex- 
plain that the man’s clothes hanging in 
her wardrobe belonged to her fiancé, 
who was in the Balkans. This was jump- 
ing from the frying-pan into the fire, and 
every German woman in the place was 
eaten up with curiosity and wondering 
about the fiancé and his probable re- 
turn. Their questions got under her 
skin, and her real strong feeling for Boyd 
Johnson, which she had tried to conceal 
all these months because she thought 
that was the best way to get him, got 
under her skin, and the clothes began 
to haunt her and to taunt her. She was 
reminded that she was always living 
with Boyd Johnson and yet always with- 
out him. 

Cora had kept herself busy all these 
months in Berlin, and what with one 
thing and another and reading the pa- 
pers so much in order to pick up feature 
stories, her feelings gradually became 
involved with the German people, and 
the fall of the mark and everything got 
under her skin. She lost weight and took 
on every time a beggar came near her. 
It got so she could not bear to eat an 
egg when everybody else at her pension 
went without one. The egg became a 
symbol, and every day at dinner one or 
the other guest would demand attention 
and cry out: “Think what the egg cost 
to-day. Only think. One hundred thou- 
sand marks!” And the consternation of 
every guest made Cora guilty and 
ashamed of her American money and 
of the butter on her bread. She often 
looked at Boyd Johnson’s wardrobe and 
calculated how many millions of marks 
it cost, and it became more and more of 
a burden. 

It was when things were at this pass 
that Cora decided to clear out for Italy, 
and she made arrangements to leave the 
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bulk of Boyd Johnson’s wardrobe with 
American friends. The choicest bits she 
decided to take along, and she gave as 
an excuse that she was afraid to trust 
them with any one. She was really used 
to having the clothes with her and they 
were almost company, and she also had 
the fixed idea that Boyd Johnson would 
be certain to come for them no matter 
where they were. They represented in 
her mind by this time so many millions 
of marks and so much care and bother, 
that she could not conceive of Boyd 
Johnson not putting a high value on 
them. 

Cora set out for Italy, and she was a 
little sore and uncertain about Boyd 
Johnson, and she was half afraid he 
meant to let her down. Sometimes she 
longed to let herself go and write him 
how lonely she was for him, but she 
held back. She was certain he would 
run away still farther if she did that, and 
she kept on writing cheerful letters and 
hoping for the best. 

Her idea of Italy was a romantic one, 
and she thought of it as full of sunshine 
and operas and love-making and olive- 
groves. After she got there she found 
that many Italians shared that notion, 
but as time went on her own opinion 
modified. Boyd Johnson’s fine clothes 
hung in the wardrobe, and one day the 
maid was straightening the room and 
Cora was improving her Italian with a 
little conversation on the weather and 
the wardrobe door stood open with the 
fine sweaters and trousers very conspicu- 
ous. 

The maid touched a necktie delicately 
with a finger and looked at Cora, smil- 
ing and lifting an eyebrow. Cora sud- 
denly volunteered that the clothes had 
belonged to her fiancé, who had been 
killed in the World War. She was as- 
tonished to hear herself begin a tale like 
that, but the maid’s quick murmur of 
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sympathy almost brought the tears to 
her eyes. She swallowed hard and ex- 
plained that he had bought the clothes 
for his honeymoon and stored them with 
friends in Paris. She was to come to 
Paris after the war and meet him and 
they were going to Italy for their honey- 
moon. Then— But Cora couldn’t go on. 
She just spread out her hands and shrug- 
ged her shoulders the way she had once 
seen a Frenchwoman do who was tell- 
ing about her husband’s death in the 
war. The gesture had seemed to convey 
utter emptiness, and it conveyed that 
now to the maid, who let the tears run 
down her cheeks without any attempt 
to wipe them. Finally, blowing her nose 
loudly and saying something about a 
brother who had also never come back, 
she bolted from the room. 

Out of delicacy no one at the pension 
spoke to Cora about her supposed trou- 
ble, but every one knew of it and cast 
compassionate glances at the poor Amer- 
ican girl who put such a brave face on 
her disaster. Miss Campbell, in particu- 
lar, changed her aloof attitude over- 
night, and the intimacy between the 
two women began on the day after 
Cora’s indiscreet confidence to the maid 
about Boyd Johnson’s clothes. 

The two women became friends and 
often had after-dinner coffee together 
in Miss Campbell’s room. They took an 
occasional cognac together, and on Sun- 
days when it was fine they went arm in 
arm to one of the galleries or to the 
Medici Chapel, where Miss Campbell 
stood a little apart leaning on her cane 
gazing at Lorenzo’s tomb. The longer 
they knew one another the more free 
they became in their conversation and 
the more Cora had to be on her guard 
always to remember that Boyd John- 
son’s clothes belonged to a fiancé who 
had been lost in the war. The pose got 
to be a bore and she hated it. She hated 
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the clothes and was impatient with Boyd 
Johnson, who answered her letters with 
post-cards and who was no doubt string- 
ing her along for no good end. But she 
did nothing. She was still too headstrong 
in her attachment for Boyd Johnson to 
be willing to bring things to a show- 
down. 

The pension was mostly frequented by 
old maids from England or middle-aged 
Italian couples. In spite of her rheu- 
matism Miss Campbell was lively and 
she had been on the stage. Cora was al- 
ways hoping for a few stories of stage 
life, but the conversation never turned 
on that subject, and, in fact, Miss Camp- 
bell steered clear of England and even 
of Scotland, and it was a long time be- 
fore she even mentioned her two sisters 
who were alive and an older brother 
who was dead. 

Miss Campbell was close-mouthed 
about everything except her literary am- 
bitions, but as it turned out she really 
told more than she knew when she be- 
gan talking to Cora on this subject. Miss 
Campbell’s whole life began to dawn on 
Cora. It didn’t come all at once, but lit- 
tle by little, and the first step in this dis- 
closure was the reading of Miss Camp- 
bell’s manuscripts. The stories were long 
and impossibly romantic and went into 
great detail with the love scenes in a 
way that embarrassed Cora. She couldn’t 
help but wonder what Miss Campbell 
had done with herself all those years on 
the stage. The love scenes had an ardor 
about them that made Cora feel uncom- 
fortable. The young couple, always a fair 
young girl and a dark man, lay on banks 
of violets fanned with sensuous south- 
ern breezes, expiring with love. At the 
crucial point something always went 
wrong and all was lost. In one, the man 
suddenly discovers that his fair one is a 
blood-sister. The rigmarole of these sto- 
ries amazed Cora. She had no idea that 
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her friend was so naive. She didn’t 
know what she could say about them. 
They seemed just trash to her, but she 
knew from the bright, nervous way 
Miss Campbell had of talking of them 
that she regarded them seriously. 

When it came down to it, Cora told 
Miss Campbell that the stories were in- 
teresting and she ought to go on with 
her writing. Miss Campbell flushed at 
the compliment and she poured out a 
little cognac and settled herself for a 
good long talk. Cora’s apparent interest 
made her confidential, and she said that 
she understood most writers wrote from 
inspiration and she wrote in the same 
way. Her inspiration took the form of a 
vision or a dream. As she told this, she 
became very tense and leaned forward, 
and her look scared Cora a little. She 
said that her visions always came in the 
same way. She was lying on her couch, 
half asleep, and they unrolled before her. 
They seemed to unroll as actual scenes. 
She not only saw, she smelled, fresh 
flowers, she felt hot air and the dust of 
roads and heard the rustling of trees. 
The vision unrolled word for word and 
ended abruptly with a cloud of dust and 
a band of men on horseback. At their 
head the leader, a dark man in velvet 
and a plume, rode toward a fair young 
girl standing beside the road. 

It was the dead of night, and as Miss 
Campbell talked her voice shook a little. 
The two women felt very intimate talk- 
ing together with the whole house 
asleep. Now and then a big dog belong- 
ing to one of the houses that overlooked 
the same courtyard barked and raised a 
racket with a chain. One of the guests in 
the pension, a German woman, raised 
her window and called out “Carne” in 
a loud, compelling German voice, but 
no one paid the slightest attention. The 
house remained silent and the two wo- 
men talked on. 
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AS A FAIR YOUNG GIRL 


She had lived centuries before as a fair 
young girl, and what she saw as a vision 
she believed to be a memory of that 
time. Didn’t Cora believe that in each 
life we lived, a memory of the most im- 
portant experience of former lives 
bloomed again? Clearly Miss Campbell 
thought her most important life had 
been lived centuries before as a fair 
young girl, and the discovery made Cora 
sorry for her, and she kept wondering 
what had actually happened to Miss 
Campbell to make her turn to such a be- 
lief. 

She made up her mind to encourage 
Miss Campbell to tell her everything, 
and in her interest she cheered up a lit- 
tle about Boyd Johnson and wrote hima 
long funny letter about the crazy wo- 
man who lived in a room next her own. 
The two women fished for each other’s 
secrets, and Cora beat around the bush 
and refused to make up any more stuff 
and nonsense about the dead fiancé. She 
was sick of the story and ashamed of it. 
She would have liked to confide to Miss 
Campbell about Boyd Johnson, but did 
not know how to work it without ad- 
mitting she had lied. Miss Campbell 
went on with her confidences, and a few 
nights later told Cora that her real life- 
work was not the stories but a transla- 
tion of Lorenzo de Medici’s poems. 
Bound volumes of the poems were al- 
ways on her table, and she now ex- 
plained that while her knowledge of 
Italian was slight, her translations were 
astonishingly accurate and intuitive. She 
said she knew this because a professor 
at the university had told her so and 
had also said he could not explain how 
she did them so well. He had told a mu- 
tual friend that he was astonished and 
that he could only explain it by admit- 
ting she had some kind of intuition. 
Miss Campbell herself smiled as she re- 
peated the professor’s remark, and her 
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smile was a peculiar one. It was more 
of an expression than a smile. It was as 
if she had quite forgotten Cora, and 
there was something about it that re- 
minded Cora of the way a woman feels 
who is making love. Miss Campbell sat 
that way for several minutes and then 
said that of course she explained it by 
memory. Cora saw that there was a 
close connection between the fair girl 
of the visions and Lorenzo, but she was 
not sure of it until a few weeks later. 

Along about Christmas the guests 
thinned out and Miss Campbell talked 
of going to Sicily for a few months. She 
began packing, and the first thing she 
packed was a duplicate of a framed por- 
trait of Lorenzo that hung opposite her 
bed. She packed it in a long leather roll 
and told Cora that she never went any- 
where without it. She was excited about 
the trip and urged Cora to go with her. 
Cora had made up her mind to wait for 
Boyd Johnson until Easter, and she 
thought she would like to stick around 
Florence to see the festival of the white 
bulls all decked up with flowers around 
their necks and a dove sliding down a 
wire from the high altar to set fire to a 
wagon-load of rockets. She had a super- 
stitious feeling about Easter, and be- 
lieved if Boyd Johnson ever meant to 
show up again, he would show up at 
that time. 

Miss Campbell had her hair sham- 
pooed for the trip and caught a terrible 
cold, and lay on her narrow couch stiff 
as a board with rheumatism. In the 
night Cora heard her cough and hoped 
she wouldn’t die so near. A few visitors 
came to see Miss Campbell, the profes- 
sor at the university and a young girl 
student who was interested in the trans- 
lations. Miss Campbell refused to let her 
relatives in England know she was sick, 
and anyhow there was no one now but 
two married sisters who had families of 
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their own. Cora tried to get Miss Camp- 
bell to talk about her family, but she 
did not seem to want to open up. In the 
evenings Cora sat with her and longed 
to distract the sick woman, who lay rigid 
with her blanket falling like drapery 
on a figure of an old tomb. Cora was 
really lonely, and the sickness of her 
friend depressed her and she wanted to 
talk about her problems. She finally con- 
fessed something about Boyd Johnson 
without connecting him with the clothes 
at all. She made him out as crazy about 
her but unable to come to her on account 
of being involved with another woman 
who had literally trapped him into it. 
Of course she herself was untouched, as 
her heart was buried in the grave, but 
the passion of Boyd Johnson with all its 
complications made some good conver- 
sation and brightened several evenings 
for Miss Campbell. 

There was hardly a night that some- 
thing was not said about the Medici. 
Partly out of having nothing else to do 
and partly out of interest, Cora had read 
all the books about this family that Miss 
Campbell owned, and she had gone into 
the old history of Florence and she 
mooned around the old churches so 
much she felt she was living in the past 
herself. The two women got so they 
gossiped about things dead and gone 
many a day, and most of their talk 
swung around the Medici family and 
their goings-on. One night Cora said, 
“What about Lorenzo, was he happily 
married P” 

Miss Campbell was lying very stiff 
and her swollen right hand was outside 
the covers. She almost raised herself 
from her pillow, but as she leaned on 
this hand a twinge of pain shot through 
her and she dropped back. Her face got 
red and her eyes blazed up and she said, 
“T should say not. It was purely a mar- 
riage of convenience. It was all arranged, 


AS A FAIR YOUNG GIRL 


she was a sluggish -woman, no woman 
for him.” She said this with such scorn 
that any one would think she had a per- 
sonal grudge against the woman. 

“But he must have had affairs, a man 
like that. He no doubt led a life all 
right.” 

“No, he didn’t,” snapped Miss Camp- 
bell, and Cora thought how like an old 
maid to want to think him a Sir Gala- 
had. But she explained herself. “There 
was one affair. He was much older; it 
was with a fair young girl.” As she said 
this, her face took on the same brooding 
look that had astonished Cora before. It 
was impossible not to put two and two 
together and to realize that Miss Camp- 
bell thought of herself as the girl Loren- 
zo had loved. 

It made Cora very uncomfortable to 
think of Miss Campbell so sick with 
nothing to comfort her but a silly idea. 
She began talking a little every day 
about families and she worked the con- 
versation around to how nice it would 
be for Miss Campbell to visit her sisters 
in England when she was well again. 
Miss Campbell never answered this, and 
in fact many remarks that Cora made 
were unanswered. She lay in great pain, 
and in the night Cora could hear a 
groan. The doctor was trying iodine 
treatments but without much effect. She 
talked of the spring and seemed to bank 
more on the warm air than on any treat- 
ment. One night after Cora had heard 
her groaning a great deal, she went into 
Miss Campbell’s room and said deter- 
minedly, “Don’t you think you ought to 
let your sisters know you are sick ?” 

Miss Campbell raised herself a little 
and her face flushed with the effort. 
“No,” she said, “they couldn’t help me. 
The only one that could help me is my 
brother and he is gone.” As she said the 
word gone, her face seemed to collapse, 
and for the first time Cora saw her as an 
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THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG SIDE OF THE WEAVE 


old and really deserted woman. She 
didn’t know what to say, and to make 
the moment less uncomfortable, she 
said, “You mean the brother that was 
killed in the war?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Campbell, “my older 
brother. If he had lived, everything 
would have been different. Why, when 
he was alive I was never afraid of any- 
thing. I wasn’t even afraid of growing 
old.” She shivered down into her covers 
and refused to talk any more. Cora stood 
awkwardly and Miss Campbell said 
from under the covers, “I don’t know 
why, but I feel nearer to him here.” 

It was too much for Cora. She went 
to her room and broke down, and that 
night wrote a long letter to Boyd John- 
son. She let herself go in that letter, and 
at the end she cried and a tear fell on it. 
She drew a circle around the blot and 
wrote “This is a tear.” It was late at night 
but she put on her wraps and took it out 
to mail before she might regret it and 
tear it up. It was a nice night, and she 
almost wished one of those tall hand- 
some officers would follow her. But if 
one did, it would be at a distance, like 
an opera. She knew them by this time 
and had decided it was all show and hot 
air. Italy was all show and hot air, and 
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underneath it wasn’t so nice with every- 
body scared to say what they thought 
and afraid the fellow next to him might 
be for Mussolini. A country like that had 
nothing but its past, and Cora excused 
herself for letting the days go by like a 
dream. She hardly knew where they 
went. It was a funny life, but she was 
often happy. She spent hours in the 
churches looking at the wall-paintings 
and picking out all the beautiful young 
men. There was a tomb of a young man 
in armor, very beautiful and smiling in 
his sleep. Cora began to visit this young 
man every day. No answer came to her 
letter, and now that she had found out 
all she thought there was to know about 
Miss Campbell, their intimate conversa- 
tions were ended. The young man lay 
with lilies carved around him and with 
lilies against his curling hair. It was a 
pity to see him look as if he were alive 
and sleeping between old parents with 
their dead, shut faces. 

The more she looked at him, the more 
he seemed like some one she had known 
once. Cora could not decide who, and 
she stopped going to see the young man 
on the tomb. 

After all, she did not want to get like 
Miss Campbell. 
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The Right and the Wrong Side of the Weave 


By Harriet PLimptTon 


WHEN a cow swayed her head and dodged the tie-up door, 
He cursed till he nearly singed the hide he thwacked, 
And yet no sleeker, neater cattle went to pasture. 

He said he hated farming; but he had no weeds, 

And his entries always took a prize at fair time. 

He saw the evil, people didn’t think they’d do, 

So trusted no one but his wife, who was beloved 

For all that makes a woman sought in hours of trouble. 
His eyes were blue and hard like a certain mountain rock, 
Except when he heard music or saw a lovely thing. 


He had no diplomas, but he hated cheapness 


In fabrics or in mea, and pride was his mighty god. 

















The murder by gangsters of Alfred Lingle, Chicago reporter, has been widely 

commented on. Two phases arising out of the case are covered by Mr. Bent: 

Are Chicago newspaper circulation wars responsible for present-day Chicago 

gangs? Must reporters be racketeers to assure their papers of the news coverage 

their readers expect? How close can the reporter be to his news sources and 
still remain true to his standards and to his employer? 





Newspapermen—Partners in Crime? 


BY SILAS BENT 


Hicaco’s mobilized effort to dis- 
f solve the alliance between politi- 
cians, multimillionaire campaign 
contributors, and the underworld has 
brought to light several unexpected col- 
lateral facts. It has revealed that more 
than half a dozen newspaper men were 
themselves profitably engaged in racket- 
eering; it has renewed discussion of the 
circulation war in which newspaper 
publishers employed gunmen and thugs; 
it has supplied fresh food for thought 
about the relation of the reporter to his 
news sources. 

The first of these is now common 
property. It has been publicly asserted 
and widely believed (although a grand 
jury reported that it could not substan- 
tiate the charges) that one Chicago re- 
porter was the “unofficial Mayor,” that 
another received five cents on every bag 
of cement sold in the city, that another 
had a standardized schedule to be paid 
by divorce lawyers, that another, before 
he became an editor, boasted that he had 
“cleaned up” $200 a week on the side, 
that another had control of criminal 
bonds, that another got $50,000 as the by- 
product of a protected lottery, and that 
an editor maintained an office in the 
Loop for the transaction of business not 
directly connected with his newspaper. 

Such partnership in crime is not out- 


side the tradition of the press in that 
city. There is an out-spoken feeling in 
Chicago that the present wide-spread 
prevalence of gangs is a direct aftermath 
of newspaper circulation wars in which 
gangsters were encouraged and protect- 
ed. The blame, strictly speaking, does 
not lie entirely with the newspapers, but 
there is no denying that the Chicago 
newspapers in their fury against one an- 
other placed in the minds of the rough- 
necks the idea that criminal wars and 
extralegal activities might be possible. 
These circulation wars were serious mat- 
ters. A score of men were killed and the 
killers were never prosecuted. Whether 
or not the affrays were fatal, the police— 
out of respect or fear of the newspapers 
—did nothing to interfere. The under- 
world perceived clearly that these mat- 
ters could be arranged. 

Two brothers employed by The Daily 
News, for example, were slain just out- 
side the City Hall; their death certifi- 
cates recorded that they had died simul- 
taneously of pneumonia. 

There were, in some cases, prosecu- 
tions for other offenses, but not trials for 
murder. 


II 


Prior to 1900 circulation competition 
between Chicago newspapers had no 
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) \ethal aspects. There were fist-fights, but 
Fguns and knives were not employed. 
) Circulation managers employed amateur 
" boxers, known in the argot of the day as 
“strong-arm men,” to protect favorite 
W distributors on the street corners they 
‘had pre-empted. The advent of William 
’ Randolph Hearst, at the turn of the cen- 
‘tury, brought a revision of methods. 
Victor F. Lawson, now dead, was then 
sole owner of the Chicago Evening 
News. He had bought the paper with 
inherited money in 1876, and for a time 
had published a morning edition, The 
Record, subsequently merged into The 
Record-Herald, which in time was taken 
over by Hearst into The Herald and Ex- 
aminer. Lawson became a president and 
' then a director of the Associated Press; 





> he had as partner Melville E. Stone, who 


} became general manager of that organi- 


' zation; he was known as “the father of 
? the postal savings-bank in America,” be- 
| cause his paper campaigned for years for 
» the establishment of this government in- 


stitution; he established a fresh-air fund 


' which maintained the Lincoln Park 


Sanitarium for sick poor children, and 
his other philanthropies were widely 
praised ; he suspended his Sunday-morn- 
ing paper because he thought Sunday 
papers improper. He was an outstanding 
figure in the social, religious, and civic 
life of Chicago and in the newspaper 
world. 

It is highly improbable, in my belief, 
that Lawson knew of the methods 
adopted by his circulation staff to keep 
Hearst’s Evening American off the 
news-stands. As for Hearst, he has al- 
ways preferred to remain ignorant of the 
detailed skullduggery of his underlings, 
and he is not likely to have been aware 
of the retaliatory measures adopted by 
Max Annenberg or his subordinates, in 
charge of his Chicago circulation. The 
warfare waxed hotter as time went on, 
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and it appears that the Lawson circula- 
tion men suffered somewhat more se- 
verely than the Hearst thugs. Attacks 
were made on delivery-wagons, and in 
time these were protected by armed 
guards. Hearst’s newspapers maintained 
a twenty-four-hour hospital in their 
building. After two years, The Tribune 
entered the war against The Examiner, 
as it was then known, and presently took 
Annenberg—now a rich man in charge 
of the circulation for Liberty, a weekly 
owned by the proprietors of The Trib- 
une—away from his berth in the Hearst 
offices. 

Among the underworld characters 
employed in this sanguinary and long- 
drawn conflict were “Diamond Dick,” a 
News employee, who met sudden death; 
“Boston Tommy,” “Gus Gentleman,” 
“Mossie Enright,” the Delahunty broth- 
ers, “Blue-eyed Bill,” “Herman the 
Huffy.” Motor-trucks replaced delivery- 
wagons and a motorized “legal” force 
supplemented the medical and surgical 
staff constantly on call. 

Those were great and exciting days— 
“Front-Page” days—in Chicago journal- 
ism. The warfare died down after about 
seven years. I did not become a “rewrite 
man” for the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can until 1912; but even then the Hearst 
Building and the plants of other news- 
papers were guarded. It may be worth 
while to set down the record of Edward 
Barrett, one of the Hearst guards in 
those days. 

Barrett was indicted May 15, 1912, for 
assault with intent to kill, but was not 
brought to trial. He was held without 
bail by a coroner’s jury a little later for 
a killing, and was indicted by the Oc- 
tober grand jury, but gave bond and was 
not brought to trial. He was held by the 
coroner’s jury but not indicted for an- 
other killing in August. He was arrested 
in September on a charge of attempting 
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to kill another man, when his revolver 
had jammed; the case was continued six 
times, and Barrett was fined $50. His 
brother, Charles, a division boss of circu- 
lation for Hearst, was indicted for mur- 
der but was not tried. 

The old practices of newspaper execu- 
tives in protecting their employees from 
the wrath of the law still prevailed. For a 
time The Evening American had run 
“feature” articles on the cheapness of 
life in Chicago, and finally had reduced 
the price, as I remember it, to $3.85 as the 
net profit to the slayer. The American 
said that a killer could be employed, if 
he was hard up, for as little as $5, pro- 
vided that the victim was of no social 
consequence, and provided the employer 
would look after the necessary protec- 
tion in the courts, 


Ill 


Here we have, baldly, the background 
of the Chicago situation which brought 
the murder of Alfred (Jake) Lingle of 
The Tribune, to be followed by a mur- 
derous assault upon a Daily News re- 
porter. Racketeering, in the form which 
has spread from that city to many others, 
originated apparently in the building- 
trades unions, and spread itself thence to 
organized gangs, which had already 
learned from the newspapers the bless- 
ings of paid police and official sanction. 
Certainly the gangsters and racketeers 
were on friendly terms with many news- 
paper men. Lingle, for example, had 
visited “Scarface Al” Capone in his Flor- 
ida retreat, and Capone had given him 
a diamond belt-buckle which he wore 
with pride. Even when I lived in Chi- 
cago a Hearst writer used to tell with 
glee of aid and comfort he had received 
from an underworld character. I suspect 
that he embellished the story somewhat, 
but I have verified the main details, and 
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will set it down as he related the inci. 
dent. 

This man owned a home in a Chicagy 
suburb, but there was a mortgage for 
$8,000, and when foreclosure was thrext- 
ened he tried to make a loan from ; 
bank. 

“I tried every respectable banker in 
Chicago,” he complained, “and not one 
of them would lend me a cent. So I went 
down to the West Side, where a friend 
of mine was running a gambling joint. 
When I went in that night, Billy was 
dealing faro. I walked around the table, 
so he could see who I was, and then 
sidled up to him and said, ‘Billy, can 
you lend me ten grand?’ And Billy 
reached under the table, drew out a stack 
of yellowbacks, counted off ten, and 
went on dealing faro.” 

Jake Lingle was not a writer like the 
borrower of $10,000—a pittance in the 
Chicago underworld—but a “leg man.” 
He had been on the staff of The Tribune 
for eighteen years. Notwithstanding 
that, his wages were but $65. At the time 
of hisdeath, although he was married and 
had two children, he had lived alone for 
six months at the Hotel Stevens. He usv- 
ally got up a little before noon, broke his 
fast, took a stroll along Michigan Boule- 
vard, had his chauffeur drive him to the 
races or to some underworld haunt, and 
then put in an appearance at the office of 
The Tribune. If there was any story 
requiring his special talents, he attended 
to it; if not, he was off to dinner, some- 
times with a police captain, sometimes 
with a former police commissioner, who 
was later found to be his partner in 2 
substantial stock-market account; then 
to the theatre or a speak-easy, “and s0, 
as Pepys put it, “to bed.” 


While Lingle was living at the hotel, F 


Chicago organized and financed a mil- 
lion-dollar publicity campaign to tell the 
world that the city was not as wicked as 
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was generally supposed. The deaths by 
violence were no more numerous per 
capita than in many cities, and fewer 
than in some. A month before Lingle 
was slain—and his murder was the 
eleventh gang killing in ten days—The 
Tribune complained editorially that the 
press of the United States was giving 
disproportionate attention to Chicago 
crime news, and that the murder rate of 
12.1 per 100,000 of population should 
not subject the city to the brunt of no- 
toriety. It was recalled that Herbert 
Hoover, in his first public address after 
being inaugurated as President, had told 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association : 

“More than 9,000 human beings are 
lawlessly killed every year in the United 
States. Little more than half as many ar- 
rests follow. Less than one-sixth of these 
slayers are convicted and but a scandal- 
ously small percentage are adequately 
punished. ... At least fifty times as 
many robberies in proportion to popula- 
tion are committed in the United States 
as in Great Britain, and three times as 
many burglaries. . . . Life and property 
are relatively more unsafe than in any 
other civilized country in the world.” 

The President brought this to the 
attention of newspapermen because he 
thought the press an effective agency to 
check the reign of the criminal. If Chi- 
cago was the incubator of racketeering, 
and had achieved an evil eminence in 
crime, it was not, The Tribune contend- 
ed, that the city had rolled up the worst 
record contributing to Mr. Hoover's 
statistics. Thank God Chicago was not 
as some of the others! 

On the south wall of the new and 
costly Tribune Tower was inscribed the 
definition of a newspaper as framed by 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, one of 
the owners: 

“The newspaper is an institution de- 
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veloped by modern civilization to pre- 
sent the news of the day, to foster com- 
merce and industry, to perform and lead 
public opinion, and to furnish that check 
upon government which no Constitu- 
tion has ever been able to provide.” 

The Tribune’s slogan is, “The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper.” 


Lingle lunched on June 8, last, at the 
Hotel Sherman and set out afoot, with 
$1,500 in his pocket, to attend the races 
and make his play from the club-house 
at Washington Park. As he entered the 
crowded pedestrian tunnel beneath 
Michigan Avenue, on his way to a rail- 
road-station, three men followed. Near 
the exit one of them stepped up behind 
the reporter, drew a “belly-gun” (sawed- 
off revolver), and thrust it close to the 
back of Lingle’s head, then fired. The 
slayer dropped the revolver, threw away 
the silk glove he had worn to avert 
finger-marks, vaulted over a parapet, 
and disappeared. 

“Tt is war,” said The Tribune the next 
morning; “there will be casualties.” 
And The Daily News, ina first-page edi- 
torial two columns wide, launched a 
companion attack. “Some complaisant 
persons,” it said, “are wont to say that the 
gangsters merely kill one another, thus 
saving the public the cost of convicting 
them. That shallow view cannot be dis- 
missed too summarily. It is a dangerous 
delusion. The murder of Alfred Lingle 

. is a plain notification that under 
the present police administration the 
gangsters regard themselves as free to 
run the city for their own vicious uses. 
. . . The city of Chicago is the victim 
of a vicious administration system. That 
system must go.” 

Hearst buried the hatchet. The man- 
aging editor of his New York tabloid 
picture-paper telegraphed, “We will 
pledge our support to anything you may 
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suggest to see that the murderer or mur- 
derers pay the penalty in full.” His Her- 
ald and Examiner matched The Trib- 
une’s offer of $25,000 for information 
leading to the arrest of the slayer, and 
The Evening Post added $5,000, assert- 
ing that no show of gang terrorism 
should deter Chicago newspapers “from 
doing their full duty in behalf of the 
public.” 

Elsewhere the daily press expressed its 
deep indignation, and praised the Chi- 
cago newspapers for their courage in the 
face of threats. The murderers of Jake 
Lingle, it was agreed, must be run to 
earth like rats. Reporters could not be 
slain with impunity because they “knew 
too much”; gangland must be over- 
ridden. 


Chicago became a principal news cen- 
tre of the world. The chief of police and 
the chief of detectives were demoted to 
captaincies; a lawyer for The Tribune 
took charge of a special investigation, 
civic and religious organizations massed 
behind the movement; among the out- 
side newspapers which covered the story 
were the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
Star. St. Louis is a good training-ground 
for reporters. John T. Rogers, whom 
The Post-Dispatch sent to the scene, re- 
vealed that in spite of Lingle’s paltry 
wages he banked $60,000 a year, mostly 
in cash. Harry T. Brundidge of the St. 
Louis Star, a Pulitzer-prize winner, told 
of the singular life Lingle led at the Ho- 
tel Stevens, where he was on a “private 
register.” Only certain persons could 
telephone him. “Sure,” the house detec- 
tive told Rogers and Brundidge, “how 
could he get any sleep if he wasn’t on the 
private register? His telephone would 
be going all night. He would get in 
around three in the morning, and he 
needed rest. Why, policemen would be 
calling up to have Jake get them trans- 
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ferred or promoted, or politicians would 
want the ‘fix’ put on somebody. Jake 
could do it. A big man like that needs 
rest.” 

Then it was revealed that Lingle had 
been killed, probably, by some member 
of a gang which had been “starved out” 
because “Scarface Al” Capone monopo- 
lized police protection through Lingle’s 
good offices. The Tribune gave space to 
this theory; it gave space also to Brun- 
didge stories about the connection of 
other unnamed newspapermen with the 
underworld. And suddenly the fine soli- 
darity of the Chicago press was shat- 
tered. 

A verbal newspaper war succeeded 
the old circulation war. The other news- 
papers were resentful at being tarred 
with The Tribune brush, they resented 
the fact that a Tribune lawyer was in 
charge of the gangland inquiry, they de- 
manded that the grand jury substantiate 
the charges against others than Lingle— 
and one of them called the grand jury 
report asinine when no substantiation 
was presented. Eight weeks after the 
murder of the reporter the press was 
busier with an internal quarrel than 
with investigation of the facts. The real 
issue was buried under irrelevant in- 
tranewspaper bickerings. Even the St. 
Louis Star was drawn into the squabble. 


IV 


Lingle’s loyalty to his news sources 
cost his life. Many reporters have risked 
and even lost their lives out of loyalty to 
their papers; the relation of the craft to 
its informants is seldom fatal. Yet it 1s 
one of the weak spots of daily journal- 
ism as it is now practised in the United 
States, and it is the more serious because 
newspapermen almost invariably merit 
confidence. There are few instances in 
which they have betrayed those who 
trusted them with facts, with the un- 
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derstanding that the source of the facts 
should be concealed. 

Politicians and elected officials are 
prone to resort to this device. “Talking 
not for publication,” said Charles Evans 
Hughes, when he was Secretary of State, 
once when I happened to attend a “con- 
ference.” Mr. Hughes did not mean that 
he was not talking for publication, but 
that the correspondents, if they made use 
of what he said, must state it on their 
own authority—or the authority of their 
newspapers—without saying where they 
had got their data. I do not mean by this 
instance to single out Mr. Hughes as 
more often addicted to this practice than 
other men; his eminence shows how far 
the practice spreads. The “White House 
Spokesman,” who was put to death by 
general derision, is a familiar example 
and has been made the text of many dis- 
courses. The effect on the reporter, 
whether his story is political or routine, 
is to make him irresponsible and inac- 
curate, because there is less danger of 
being taken to task; the effect on the 
informant, if he is unscrupulous, is to 
make him take advantage of a propi- 
tious anonymity; the effect on the read- 
er is to deprive him of the authority back 
of what he sees and sometimes to misin- 
form him. 

In Chicago news of gang murders and 
other crimes has been printed for years 
in such fulness of detail as would have 
been possible only if the reporter had ac- 
cess to the criminals themselves. Not 
only must he have access to the under- 
world; he must have the confidence of 
its denizens, and that relation could not 
be established without paying a price. 
Not the reporters and the newspapers 
alone have paid the price. Chicago, the 
most brazenly gang-ridden metropolis 
in this country, paid by that very fact. 
Not long after Lingle was killed a gang- 
ster’s automobile, after its occupant had 
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fired on a passer-by, emitted a smoke- 
screen as it fled; and the incident pro- 
voked this sarcastic comment in another 
metropolis: 

“In this way gang warfare continues 
to approach closer to the model of real 
war. Rifles and machine-guns and bombs 
are an old story. Intelligence service has 
been brought startlingly close to the 
original, so that it is often difficult to say 
which master a spy is serving—difficult 
to say whether an individual is a gang- 
ster, policeman, business man, reporter 
or all in one. 

“Now that fugitive taxicabs in Chi- 
cago emit smoke-screens to facilitate 
their escape, we may look hopefully for- 
ward to Capone scout planes keeping 
an eye on Moran bomb planes; and on 
the Chicago River and in Lake Michigan 
miniature plane carriers and subma- 
rines; and in the Loop police tanks 
crushing their way through beer-runner 
barb wire and over hijacker trenches; 
ultimately, a proposal from harassed civ- 
ic sources for a conference between po- 
lice and racketeers looking to parity in 
guns, even if it be too much to hope for 
a reduction or complete disarmament.” 

This somewhat ironic picture of the 
future of gangdom in Chicago, most 
racket-ridden city of the world, has its 
justification, perhaps, in the common 
use of machine-guns there, and in the 
mowing down of a whole squad of 
gangsters by their rivals at a single 
stroke. Edward D. Sullivan, author of 
“Rattling the Cup in Chicago Crime,” 
estimates that from bootlegging alone, 
racketeering as a national industry de- 
rives $3,000,000,000 annually, employing 
about 5 per cent of this country’s popula- 
tion; that there are about 200 rackets in 
all, engaging sume 6,000,000 persons. 
“Assured of his political protection,” he 
says, “the gangster is quicker to kill than 
ever before in criminal history.” And 
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Paul Blanshard has defined racketeering 
as “a scheme by which human parasites 
graft themselves upon and live by the 
industry of others, maintaining their 
hold by terrorism, fraud, misrepresen- 
tation and manipulation.” 

In Chicago not the politicians alone 
nor the “respectable” persons in what 
Mr. Sullivan calls “the superworld” act’ 
as accessories to the underworld, but a 
section at least of the press. Undoubtedly 
newspaper men asa group, although un- 
derpaid and ill rewarded, are of high 
personal standards. My long and wide 
acquaintance in the craft has convinced 
me that reporters are of exceptional per- 
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sonal integrity and honor. It must not be 
supposed from the Chicago record that 
a black eye is dealt thereby to men of 
“the game” generally. 

But Chicago newspapers, which func- 
tion under a constitutional charter of 
freedom granted on the implicit assump- 
tion that all the press would act as the 
surrogates and protectors of the public, 
have not qualified honestly for that spe- 
cial privilege at any time, so far as I 
know, during this century. The princi- 
pal newspapers there have never been 
entitled to an exceptional and advan- 
tageous status since the early days of their 
celebrated “circulation war.” 


Words for Kentucky 


By Sarauw Litsry 


Tuis land is lonely still. 

A hollow of ground, a gravely watchful hill 
May yet evade man’s widening reach. 
These places keep the ragged speech 


Of wilderness. 


Out of such loneliness 


My roots are sprung. 


My grandsires must have strung 

Their bows beside these wandering, childlike rivers 
And filled their quivers 

And carved their legends on the bark of trees 


Akin to these. 


This black, rich earth has had for food 
Part of the swift, adventurous blood 
Which after a hundred years or so 
Beats its insistent ebb and flow 


In my own veins. 


Not drought nor the chattering rains 
Nor wind nor the way years go 

Can alter the things I know 

About this land to which I came 
Before my father had a name. 
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This warning against too quick an acceptance of the theories 
and ideas of Albert Einstein is by the professor of celestial 
mechanics at Columbia University. Professor Poor presents his 
reasons for thinking Einstein a false prophet when the ma- 
jority of scientists accept him—blindly, he contends. 





What Einstein Really Did 


BY CHARLES LANE POOR 


Artistic proof is, like artistic anything else, 
simply a matter of selection. If you know what 
to put in and what to leave out you can prove 
anything you like, quite conclusively —An- 
THONY BERKELEY. 


non ceased to reverberate when in 

| 1919 the entire world was startled 
and amazed by the announcement of a 
new theory of the universe—a theory so 
bizarre that it shocked common sense. 
This theory of relativity, it appeared, in- 
volved the ideas, or concepts, that the 
speed of light is one of the fundamental 
controlling factors in all natural phe- 
nomena, that space and time are insepa- 
rable and are united together into some 
kind of independent reality, and that 
gravitation, or the attraction of body for 
body, is due to warps and twists in this 
space-time continuum. And with these 
new laws and these new concepts of 
time and space, one must accept, it was 
asserted, the formulas and methods of 
non-Euclidean geometry, and must 
abandon all the guiding precepts, axi- 
oms, and mental processes and reactions 
which have been evolved by test and 
trial during the zons since man first trod 
this earth. It was claimed that this theory 
of Einstein was founded upon a newly 
discovered law of nature and was firmly 
based upon the decisive experiments of 
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Michelson and Morley; it was claim- 
ed that Einstein had mathematically 
proved every step in the complicated 
maze, and that this mathematical proof 
was supplemented and rendered incon- 
trovertible by the fact that the theory 
“works.” 

Among all the vague generalities 
about time, space, and geometries of 
four and five dimensions, one concrete 
specific result of the theory was claimed 
by Einstein: the discovery of a new law 
of gravitation; the specific claim that 
there is something radically wrong in 
Isaac Newton’s law of inverse squares. 
This new law, involved in the formulas 
for planetary motion, was derived, ac- 
cording to Einstein, from his funda- 
mental law of relativity, from his reser- 
voir of all knowledge “without any par- 
ticular assumption, whereas Newton 
had to introduce the hypothesis that the 
force of gravitation between mutually 
attracting material points is inversely 
proportional to the square of the dis- 
tance between them.” And in support of 
this concrete claim Einstein states that 
his theory and his law of gravitation 
have accounted for a slight irregularity 
in the motion of the planet Mercury; 
states that his theory has worked in pre- 
dicting that light-rays from distant stars 
are bent as they pass near the edge of the 
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eclipsed sun; has worked in predicting 
that the spectral lines of sunlight are dis- 
placed toward the red end of the spec- 
trum as compared with the correspond- 
ing lines from terrestrial sources. 

But no one seems to know just what 
this relativity reservoir of knowledge 
really is; no one seems to know anything 
about the new law of gravitation, how 
or why it differs from that of Newton, 
how it really accounts for the motion of 
Mercury; or how a new law of gravita- 
tion can bend a ray of light. Viewed 
through the eyes of the layman, the bi- 
ologist, the chemist, and the philosopher 
unversed in the intricacies of astronomi- 
cal calculation, the illusion is perfect. 
One stares with wonder at the soldierly 
ranks of tensors of many kinds and 
types, at covariant vectors, and at-all the 
strange symbols of the tensor analysis, 
and one readily believes that Einstein’s 
formulas are unimpeachable and im- 
pregnable. The observations, cited in 
support of these wonders, appear au- 
thentic and seem to have been made, 
with painstaking care, by astronomers 
and physicists of the highest rank. Yet 
one wonders, wonders whether it may 
not all turn out to be a display of magic. 
The merest tyro knows that you cannot 
get something out of nothing, knows 
that the conjurer does not materialize 
the rabbit out of the hat. One knows that 
the conjurer has invisible assistants be- 
hind the scenes, and that he has careful- 
ly prepared his apparatus before he 
makes his bow to the public. 

So the illusion of relativity required 
long and careful preparation before it 
was publicly exhibited. Einstein began 
his work at some time prior to 1905, and 
during all the years that followed, many 
preparations were made behind the 
scenes. The first of these was gradually 
to transform the few inconclusive mea- 
sures of Michelson and Morley into a 
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long series of crucial and decisive ex. 
periments. It will be remembered that 
Michelson invented a complicated opti- 
cal device and, with the assistance of 
Morley, tried in 1887 a new method of 
measuring the well-known motion of 
the earth through the ether of space. 
This luminiferous ether, as it was origi- 
nally called, is the material medium, or 
ocean, which fills all space, and which 
serves for the transmission of light waves 
just as the waters of the Atlantic serve to 
transmit waves produced by gentle 
breezes, by hurricanes,.and by volcanic 
upheavals. This light medium has been 
thought to be at rest, to be as a whole sta- 
tionary; and in it and through it travel 
the earth, the sun, and the countless stars. 
Now by one of those peculiar verbal in- 
versions which often happen, this mo- 
tion of the earth through the ether has 
been termed “ether-drift.” This is just 
as much an actual misnomer as it would 
be to call the passage of the Mauretania 
through the waters of the Atlantic 
“ocean-drift.” The waters pass by the 
Mauretania at the same speed as the 
Mauretania passes through the waters, 
and the earth travels through the sta- 
tionary ether of space at exactly the same 
speed as the ether “drifts” by the earth. 
The Michelson experiments were, in 
fact, made to determine the “world- 
drift” through space. 

These now celebrated experiments 
were made in a basement room at Cleve- 
land on three days in June, 1887. The 
results of these six measures on a beam 
of light were disappointing. They failed 
to give the known motion of the earth in 
its orbit about the sun, a motion of some 
nineteen miles per second. According to 
Michelson’s published results the appara- 
tus indicated a speed of only about three 
to five miles per second. This failure of 
Michelson to get the expected result 
might be explained on any one or more 
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of several grounds: miscalculations as 
to the motions of the earth which the 
instrument actually measured, errors in 
the physical theories of light upon which 
the instrument was based, or errors in 
the theory of the ether. The ether in the 
closed basement room might have been 
entrapped and have been carried along 
with the instrument; it might have been 
only partially entrapped. A steamship, 
moving through still water, drags the 
particles of water, in immediate contact 
with its sides, along with it. Particles an 
inch or two from the steel side of the 
vessel cling less tenaciously and are 
slowly passed; particles a foot or two 
away show no frictional effect and are 
left at rest by the passing vessel. This 
effect of dragging water is the well- 
known “skin friction” of the naval ar- 
chitect. May there not be a similar fric- 
tion between the earth and the ether, 
and may not the three to five miles, 
measured by Michelson, be due to the 
effect of some sort of “ether drag” ? May 
it not have been due to some obscure 
optical effect of the many reflecting sur- 
faces in the instrument? Whatever may 
have been the real cause of Michelson’s 
failure to measure the full speed of the 
earth through the ether, it is clear that 
Einstein made no attempt to explain the 
actual results of the experiments. He as- 
sumed that such result ought to have 
been zero, and upon this assumption he 
built his amazing structure. The Michel- 
son experiments furnished no warrant 
for this basic assumption of relativity. 
But somehow during the succeeding 
years of relativity building, this assump- 
tion became transmuted into a scientific 
fact, and the six meagre observations of 
Michelson were transformed into a long 
series of observations made at many 
places and at many times of the year. 
Einstein refers to the “unsuccessful at- 
tempts to discover any motion of the 
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earth relative to the ‘light medium,’ 
and now states that these experiments of 
Michelson “must be decisive.” Edding- 
ton, the protagonist of relativity, states, 
in popular works and in his serious 
mathematical treatises, that Michelson 
repeated his experiments many times, 
that he “detected no difference” in his 
various observations, and that he failed 
“to detect our motion through the 
ether.” Not only have the Michelson 
experiments been thus stretched and dis- 
torted out of all resemblance to the 
original, but the “assumed” results have 
been generalized into the statement that 
“it will never be possible to determine 
our motion through the ether.” 

While it is certainly true that Michel- 
son failed to get his expected results, yet 
these broad assertions of the relativists 
have not the slightest basis in fact. Over 
a century before Michelson was born 
Bradley, in 1725, directly measured the 
motion of the earth by means of light 
rays; and since that memorable date, 
night after night, astronomers have 
noted and measured the effects of such 
motion upon the apparent positions of 
all heavenly bodies. No mention of 
this aberration of light, as this particu- 
lar effect is called, is to be found in 
Einstein’s popular expositions; no dis- 
cussion of it appears in Eddington’s 
mathematical works. Not even the word 
“aberration” is to be found in the index 
of this supposedly complete treatise of 
relativity. And since 1919 Dayton C. 
Miller has repeated the Michelson ex- 
periment many thousands of times, and 
always with results consistent with the 
original observations of 1887. The ap- 
paratus shows the motion of the earth 
through space, indicates clearly the di- 
rection in which the earth and sun are 
moving; but for some, as yet unexplain- 
ed, reason it does not show the full and 
correct speed. Its speed scale is apparent- 
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ly wrong. That is all. Find the correct 
speed scale of the instrument, and the 
earth’s motion would be fully deter- 
mined. To base a theory of the universe 
upon the failure of a single instrument 
to give correct speed results is as logical 
as it would be for a motorist to insist 
upon correcting all maps and charts of 
the earth’s surface to conform to the 
speeds and distances shown by his un- 
tested, unverified speedometer. 

But the new law of gravitation and 
the supposed effects of gravitation upon 
light remain to amaze and mystify, and 
to prove that Einstein’s “ought to be” 
really is. Not only is this new law mys- 
terious and intangible, but it seems to 
have been materialized out of the fath- 
omless depths of relativity. Neither Ein- 
stein, nor any one of his followers has 
ever explained in simple, understandable 
language just what this law really is, or 
how it differs from that of Newton. 
Einstein’s fundamental mathematical 
paper, in which the findings and results 
of relativity were promulgated, is prob- 
ably the most clever presentation of a 
philosophical theory ever written. But it 
violates every canon of scientific pro- 
cedure. The major portion of the paper 
is taken up with meticulous explana- 
tions of the many formulas and meth- 
ods of the new and intricate tensor 
analysis. But nowhere in this celebrated 
paper can one find a clear and specific 
statement as to the basic hypotheses, or 
assumptions, upon which the theory of 
relativity rests. These assumptions are so 
cleverly inserted into the intricate ex- 
planations of the unusual mathematical 
processes, that somehow one is led to be- 
lieve that they are not assumptions at 
all, but are necessary and logical deduc- 
tions drawn from some fountain of all 

ruth by means of the wonder-working 
methods of mathematical analysis. 

In this remarkable paper Einstein first 
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brings forth Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion, the well-known law of inverse 
squares. He then casts this law back into 
his mathematical machine and brings 
out something quite different, a new 
law of planetary motion. Whence came 
Newton’s law? What really happened 
when it was thrown back into the maze 
of relativity mathematics? Einstein’s 
paper gives no hint: Einstein’s follow- 
ers, Eddington, Schwarzschield, Russell, 
and many others, do not, possibly can- 
not, tell. These mathematical formulas 
and amazing transformations must have 
been prepared somewhere and some- 
how. But where and how? Fortunately 
an innocent-looking foot-note, apparent- 
ly referring to a mere numerical calcu- 
lation, led to a paper printed in Berlin in 
1915. This obscure paper does not form 
a part of the regular series of Einstein's 
relativity articles, nor was it published 
in the regular journals in which the 
relativity papers were printed. It is to- 
day practically unknown to scientists, 
for it is not reprinted in standard collec- 
tions of papers and documents of rela- 
tivity. Yet it is in this practically un- 
known, unsung paper that the con- 
jurer’s trick was performed; it was in 
this paper that Einstein inserted New- 
ton’s law of gravitation into his basic 
formulas. 

Every schoolboy, who has ever been 
plagued with problems in algebra, 
knows full well that every symbol in his 
equations must have a definite meaning, 
or value, assigned to it. He knows that 
the first step in solving any one of his 
troublesome problems is to say: “Let x 
equal the number of horses,” or pigs. or 
bushels of potatoes, or whatever the 
necessities of the particular problem may 
require. He knows full well that he can- 
not just jumble up x’s and y’s, and a’s 
and b’s, and have them all automatical- 
ly sort themselves out; he knows that he 
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cannot draw the required meanings of 
these symbols from some unknown 
mathematical reservoir of knowledge. 
The intricate tensor mathematics of an 
Einstein is subject to the same limitations 
as the common algebra of the school- 
boy. And in this paper of preparation 
Einstein was forced, just as the schoolboy 
is forced, to define his symbols. He calls 
this definition an “Ansatz,” a writing- 
in, or an assumption. He starts his won- 
derful fabric by defining his tensor sym- 
bol, g,,, in such a way as to make it the 
exact equivalent of the Newtonian po- 
tential of ordinary astronomy. This 
gravitational potential is merely a 
mathematical expression, or symbol, 
which summarizes Newton’s law that 
the force of attraction diminishes as the 
square of the distance increases. Ein- 
stein, thus, assigns to his basic symbol 
of relativity mathematics a value so as 
to make it “play the part of the gravita- 
tional potential.” He put the Newton- 
ian law of gravitation into the relativity 
hat behind the scenes; and, after build- 
ing an elaborate edifice of mathemati- 
cal formulas, after using intricate and 
unfamiliar systems of tensor analysis, he 
suddenly brings forth the concealed rab- 
bit, and exclaims, “Remarkable!” I have 
produced Newton’s formulas “without 
any assumption.” 

Having thus materialized Newton’s 
law of gravitation and Newton’s formu- 
las for planetary motion, Einstein drops 
them back into his magic box of tensor 
analysis, and, after a few vague phrases, 
brings them forth again. But now both 
are changed. He appears to have pro- 
duced a “somewhat different law of at- 
traction,” and from this different law 
to have found “a deviation” from New- 
ton’s laws of planetary motion. It will 
be remembered that, according to cur- 
rent astronomical facts and theories, the 
undisturbed path of a planet about the 
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sun is an ellipse fixed in space. No real 
planet actually travels in such an orbit, 
for the Solar System consists of many 
planets, and they interfere one with an- 
other; and each planet’s orbit is disturb- 
ed, or turned, by this mutual inter- 
ference, into a sort of rotating, wavy 
curve. But, under the Newtonian law of 
attraction, the primary path of a planet, 
the path it would describe were it and 
the sun the sole bodies of the system, is 
an ellipse. It appears to be otherwise, 
however, with Einstein’s new formulas, 
or theory of planetary motion. Accord- 
ing to him, the primary, or undisturbed 
“orbital ellipse of a planet undergoes a 
slow rotation in the direction of mo- 
tion.” And the amount of this unex- 
plained relativity rotation of the orbit 
of Mercury is stated by Einstein to be 
just sufficient to explain a rather puz- 
zling irregularity in the motion of that 
body. 

This observed irregularity in the mo- 
tion of Mercury might be expressed as a 
slow rotation of the orbit. But the exact 
amount of this rotation is unknown, and 
it is tangled up and confused with sev- 
eral other minute irregularities. It was 
first discovered by Leverrier in 1859, and 
was confirmed by Newcomb in 1895. 
Both these astronomers, however, show- 
ed that its exact value was uncertain, 
and that it is not the only factor to be 
considered. Newcomb, in fact, named 
ten other minute irregularities in the 
planetary motions. The largest of them 
all is the rotation of Mercury’s orbit, 
which has been variously estimated as 
being from 25” to 50” per century: 
Leverrier’s original calculation was 38” 
per century. This is such a minute quan- 
tity that it would take several hundred 
years for the departure of the planet 
from its theoretical Newtonian position 
to become noticeable to the naked eye. 
And all these very slight departures from 
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regularity can be perfectly well account- 
ed for by well-known conditions in the 
Solar System. They can be fully explain- 
ed by the known ellipsodial shape of the 
sun and of the planets, and by the pres- 
ence of swarms of meteoric matter, 
known to exist between the sun and the 
various planets. Einstein, however, dis- 
regards all these facts, disregards the 
plain statements of Leverrier and New- 
comb; and asserts that the perihelial mo- 
tion of Mercury is the “sole exception” 
in an otherwise ordered system. He 
shows that his new, unexplained formu- 
las of planetary motion, the formulas 
found by dipping Newton’s into the 
cleansing waters of relativity, give for 
Mercury “a rotation of the orbit of 43” 
per century, corresponding exactly to 
astronomical observation (Leverrier).” 
Thus, while changing the facts and fig- 
ures found by Leverrier through long 
and painstaking astronomical research, 
Einstein claims that his theory of gravi- 
tation not only excels “in its beauty” that 
of Newton, but that it has also “explain- 
ed a result of observation in astronomy, 
against which classical mechanics is 
powerless.” 

Again the obscure paper of 1915 dis- 
closes the mathematical processes. But in 
this case it would seem that the con- 
jurer deceived himself as well as mysti- 
fying his public: deceived himself by the 
very intricacies of his own mathemati- 
cal methods, and by his unfamiliarity 
with astronomical facts and methods. 

When he dropped Newton’s formula 
for planetary motion into his mathe- 
matical machine, it was for the avowed 
purpose of changing the units of time 
and of space in which this motion is mea- 
sured. The fundamental precept of rela- 
tivity is that the fixed units of time and 
space, heretofore used in all problems of 
physics and astronomy, are unsatisfac- 
tory and unworkable. According to the 
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relativity theory of the universe, each 
observer has his own individual “clock” 
and “yardstick,” and the rate of his 
clock and the length of his yardstick 
vary as he moves about from place to 
place. Thus an observer on Mercury will 
measure the motions of that planet by 
means of clocks and yardsticks that dif- 
fer, in rate and in length, from those 
used by a mere astronomer on this ef- 
fete earth. The second plunge into the 
mathematical bath was to effect a trans- 
formation; to express the motions of 
that planet in terms of the “more accu- 
rate” units of length and time used by 
the advanced observer in his modern 
relativistic observatory on a Mercurian 
mountain top. 

But when the cleansed formula was 
brought forth, it was not only trans- 
formed as to units, but apparently also 
as to the law of motion. To a logical 
mind this latter is impossible. The mere 
change of units in which a quantity is 
expressed cannot change that quantity, 
be it acceleration, planetary velocity, or 
the weight of lumps of gold. The weight 
of a heap of golden nuggets can be ex- 
pressed in pounds, in ounces or in kilo- 
grams; but the changing of the units 
does not change the weight of the nug- 
gets. The fact is that Einstein made a 
slip in his preparations for his public ex- 
hibition of relativity: he did not work 
his mathematical machine correctly. He 
forgot to transform the weight of one of 
his golden nuggets from the pounds of 
astronomy to the kilos of relativity; add- 
ed pounds to kilos, and got an incon- 
sistent and illogical result. 

The golden nugget that Einstein thus 
forgot to transform is the mathematical 
symbol which represents the mass of the 
sun. This slip, which should have been 
caught, may perhaps be excusable in 
one who has had no training in astro- 
nomical calculation; for the methods of 
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celestial mechanics differ from those of 
physics, chemistry, and other terrestrial 
sciences. In terrestrial physics, mass, or 
quantity of matter is a fundamental unit 
independent of the units of time and of 
space; but in all celestial mathematics 
mass is expressed in terms of time and 
distance. The unit of mass in use in all 
mundane affairs is defined as being the 
quantity of matter contained in a cer- 
tain definite metal bar deposited in the 
International Bureau of Standards. The 
amount of matter in any other body on 
the surface of the earth can be found by 
a comparison, by weight, with this 
standard, or by a comparison with one 
f the many authenticated copies of this 
standard. And such measure of the mass 
of a body may be used with any one of 
the several systems of time and length 
units; may be used with the second of 
time and the centimetre of length, or 
may be used with the day and the mile. 
Whatever system be thus used, the num- 
ber of kilograms, or units of mass in a 
definite battleship remains the same. 
Whether we reckon the speed of the 
battleship in miles per hour, or in metres 
per second the number of tons in its dis- 
placement remains the same. But in as- 
tronomical calculations the case is dif- 
ferent. We cannot directly weigh the 
mass of the sun against any such fixed 
physical unit, nor can we directly mea- 
sure the mass of Jupiter, nor of Mercury. 
We can only indirectly estimate the 
mass of the sun through the motions it 
causes in the various bodies of the solar 
system. In astronomy, thus, the unit of 
mass is defined in terms of motion, is 
defined as that mass which will cause 
unit motion (acceleration) in unit time. 
The astronomical measure of mass will 
then change with changes in the units 
in which time and space are measured. 
If one change the unit of time from the 
day to the month, or to the year, one 
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automatically changes the unit of mass 
in terms of which the sun is reckoned. 
The usual units of astronomy are the 
day and the distance of the earth from 
the sun (93,000,000 miles), and in terms 
of these units the mass of the sun is ex- 
pressed by the small fraction 1/3379; 
but in terms of the units of the physical 
laboratory, the second and the centi- 
metre, the mass of the sun is expressed 
by the immense number, by 1 followed 
by 26 zeros. 

Whether or not Einstein had ever 
made a serious astronomical calculation 
he certainly overlooked this fact, and 
kept his mass constant expressed in 
terms of astronomical units while trans- 
forming all other factors of his formulas 
to the “more accurate” units of relativity 
time and space. When this slip is cor- 
rected, and when every term and every 
symbol in Einstein’s formula is express- 
ed in terms of his own relativity units, 
then the form of the equation is identi- 
cally the same as that of Newton, and 
the orbit of the body is seen to be an el- 
lipse, fixed in space. This is as it should 
be. The mere change in the units in 
which a planet’s motion is expressed 
cannot change that motion, cannot 
change the orbit, or change the law 
which governs the motion. 

Thus the so-called relativity rotation 
of planetary orbits is a mathematical il- 
lusion;—an illusion due to an incom- 
plete mathematical transformation and 
to an illogical interpretation of the re- 
sulting formula. There is no relativity 
rotation of Mercury’s orbit, and there is 
no Einstein law of gravitation. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is claimed 
that the “bent-light” observed at recent 
solar eclipses is clear proof that Einstein 
did find a new law of gravitation, and 
that the entire relativity theory has been 
conclusively proved. Bent-light and the 
wonders of solar eclipses caught the 
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public fancy and were sedulously culti- 
vated by the many writers on relativity 
and by the organizers of eclipse jaunts 
to the interesting and picturesque coun- 
tries of the far East. Eddington, the or- 
ganizer of the first party to “verify” the 
Einstein theory, wrote most entertain- 
ingly of how the new gravitation at- 
tracted and bent light rays, of how it 
was possible to “weigh” light, and he 
even envisaged the possibility of future 
public service corporations selling their 
light by weight, just as a coal dealer now 
supplies his customers with tons of coal. 
Einstein’s own statement as to the cause 
of this wonder phenomenon, however, 
was somewhat different. According to 
his popular exposition of relativity, one- 
half of the predicted bending of the 
light-ray is due to the Newtonian attrac- 
tion of the sun, and the other half is pro- 
duced by the “curvature” of space. But 
he failed completely to explain how 
gravitation acted upon a ray of light, or 
how the intangible nothingness of space 
could be warped by the sun. 

All of these weird explanations were 
apparently accepted without question, 
and funds were poured out to build in- 
struments and to finance the many ex- 
peditions from England, from America, 
from Canada, and from other countries. 
The astronomers at the heads of these 
expeditions do not seem to have bother- 
ed themselves as to what it was all about, 
or as to what their costly trips might or 
might not prove as to bent-light and the 
Einstein theory. The voluminous re- 
ports of these expeditions do not con- 
tain a single statement as to the real 
basis of Einstein’s claim, nor the slight- 
est hint as to how he actually made his 
calculation that rays of light should be 
bent by just 1.75” of arc in passing the 
edge of the eclipsed sun. 

This is all the more remarkable be- 
cause Ejinstein’s original paper on the 
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foundations of the general theory of rel- 
ativity is perfectly clear on this point. 
However obscure and indefinite that 
paper may be in regard to the law of 
gravitation and the supposed relativity 
motion of Mercury, it is definite as to 
the actual mathematical formulas by 
which the light calculation was made. 
These formulas are printed in full, and 
the mathematical symbols, in which 
they are expressed, are explained and 
defined. There cannot be the slightest 
question as to how Einstein made his 
actual computation, or as to the assump- 
tion, or hypothesis upon which that cal- 
culation rests. And these formulas and 
this calculation show that there is no 
basis whatsoever for the fantastic claims 
of the popular expounders of relativity, 
show that Einstein’s own popular “half 
and half” explanation is utterly at vari- 
ance with his mathematical work. 
The mathematical formula, by which 
Einstein calculated his predicted deflec- 
tion of light, is a well-known and simple 
formula of physical optics. In it there is 
not the faintest trace of tensor analysis, 
of warped space, of the relativity of mo- 
tion, or of any one of the many perplex- 
ing concepts of relativity. It is a formula 
of the old-fashioned, simple wave theory 
of light, which is in constant, almost 
daily, use by astronomers, by physicists, 
and by the makers of optical instru- 
ments. In this simple, every-day formv- 
la Einstein substitutes an hypothetical 
“retardation” of light in its passage by 
the sun; and this purely theoretical re- 
tardation is the sole new concept, or hy- 
pothesis involved in the prediction of 
bent-light. Now this supposed, or hy- 
pothetical effect of gravitation upon 
light is the direct reverse of the known 
effect of gravitation upon matter. Gravi- 
tation accelerates matter: according to 
this hypothesis of Einstein it retards 
light. A particle of matter falling to 
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ward the sun falls faster and faster; a 
ray of light moving directly toward the 
sun, travels, according to relativity, 
more and more slowly. At the centre of 
the sun, the speed of the falling body 
would be infinite; the speed of light, 
zero. The gravitational attraction of the 
earth for bodies at its surface produces 
the effect we call “weight”; if Einstein’s 
hypothesis in regard to light be right, 
the gravitational effect is reversed. Light 
would have “anti-weight,” it would 
weigh less than nothing. How can one 
who has ever looked at Einstein’s for- 
mulas spin fancy tales of “Weighing 
Light?” 

Thus the many and elaborate eclipse 
expeditions have been given fictitious 
importance. Their results can neither 
prove nor disprove the relativity theory, 
for not a single one of the many con- 
cepts of that theory is involved in Ein- 
stein’s calculation. Nor can these results 
prove anything in regard to the sup- 
posed “new” law of gravitation, for the 
truth or falsity of the Newtonian law is 
not involved in the formula, from and 
by which Einstein calculated his cele- 
brated 1.75” of arc. The sole new con- 
cept that can be tested by the eclipse ex- 
peditions is that of an hypothetical re- 
tardation of light in its passage through 
the gravitational field of the sun. At the 
best these eclipse observations might 
prove the fact that light suffers a retar- 
dation as it passes the sun, and might 
prove that such retardation is of a cer- 
tain definite amount. But such observa- 
tions cannot show anything as to the 
cause or causes of such retardation; 
they cannot distinguish between a pure- 
ly theoretical retardation, such as claim- 
ed by Einstein, and an actual retardation 
caused by the passage of the ray through 
refracting materials near the solar sur- 
face, 

But the actual published results of the 
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many eclipse expeditions do not show 
even this. There is no evidence of any 
kind to show that light-rays are bent, in 
any degree whatsoever, as they pass the 
edge of the sun. The observations are 
extremely difficult and are beset by all 
sorts of complications and disturbing 
influences. The instrumental difficulties 
alone are almost insurmountable, and 
before the ray reaches the plate of the 
astronomer it must pass through the 
many miles of the earth’s atmosphere. 
In this passage through the air, the ray 
is always bent, and sometimes twisted 
out of its direct course. All stars appear 
higher in the heavens than they really 
are, and this effect of atmospheric re- 
fraction is one of the most troublesome 
corrections to allow for. Based upon 
many years of astronomical observa- 
tions, tables have been made which give 
the average amount of such refraction 
for normal night conditions of the at- 
mosphere. The amount of this atmos- 
pheric bending of the light rays changes 
quite rapidly with the varying tempera- 
tures of the air, and is materially affect- 
ed by layers and currents of air of differ- 
ent temperatures. Such effects are often 
noticeable at the seashore and in desert 
lands, and cause the well-known mi- 
rages in which ships are seen upside 
down, and desert lands are turned into 
lakes and seas. 

Now the eclipse observations must be 
made under very abnormal conditions 
of the atmosphere. As the eclipse be- 
comes total, the sun’s light and heat are 
suddenly withdrawn, and the tempera- 
ture falls very rapidly. Disturbances and 
air currents are set up, and the refrac- 
tion will not be the same as in the case 
of ordinary observations made on quiet, 
clear nights. Yet there is no way of esti- 
mating the effects of these abnormal 
conditions, and the astronomer must ap- 
ply the corrections from the tables made 
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to represent night observations. These 
corrections to the observed positions of 
the stars on the eclipse plates are larger 
than the predicted Einstein displace- 
ments, and many times larger than 
most of the deflections reported to have 
been found. In fact an error of only a 
few degrees in estimating the tempera- 
ture of the column of air through which 
the ray passes, would give a fictitious 
and entirely erroneous deflection for 
each star. And the various expeditions 
took no precautions to determine actu- 
ally the temperature at the time each 
plate was exposed. During the five or 
six minutes of the eclipse while the tem- 
perature was rapidly changing, only 
one reading of the thermometer seems 
to have been made; for all the various 
calculations were made with one stand- 
ard temperature. 

Fully as serious are the instrumental 
difficulties. A photograph of a group of 
stars may give a more or less accurate 
map of the group, but it gives nothing 
as to the scale of the map. From an 
eclipse photograph one cannot tell 
whether a given star is at its normal dis- 
tance from the sun’s centre, or whether 
it has been displaced inward, or out- 
ward. To determine this one must know 
the photographic scale: the scale on 
which the map was made. An astro- 
nomical camera is extremely sensitive to 
changes in temperature. A difference of 
3° between the temperatures of the out- 
side tube of the camera and the photo- 
graphic plate encased in the plate hold- 
er is sufficient to so change the scale of 
the map as to give the stars an apparent 
outward, or inward, displacement larger 
than the 1.75” of the relativity predic- 
tion. This scale, upon which the whole 
question of whether or not the stars 
were actually displaced outward, should 
be determined by some unquestioned, 
independent method. Yet not a single 
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eclipse party has ever yet so determined 
the scale. Each and every party has 
found this scale from the star images on 
the eclipse plates by assuming that these 
images were displaced just as Einstein 
predicted. Campbell reduced his photo- 
graphic plates and determined the scale 
by “adopting Einstein’s prediction”: 
Trumpler finds the scale of his map by 
“assuming with Einstein” the presence 
of the predicted displacement and the 
way in which Einstein said the stellar 
deflections would decrease with the dis 
tance of the star from the sun. 

Even though the astronomers thus as- 
sume the existence of the very stellar 
displacements that their elaborate and 
costly expeditions were supposed to 
hunt for, they could not even then 
bring their observations into accord 
with Einstein without utilizing to the 
full the artistic power of selection. In 
the South American eclipse of 1919 less 
than 15 per cent of the actual measured 
data was used by the British astrono- 
mers in obtaining their announced re- 
sults: in the Australian eclipse of 1922 
slightly less than 50 per cent of the data 
was used by Campbell and Trumpler. 
The Einstein prediction requires a de- 
flection for each star not only of a cer- 
tain definite amount, but also in a cer- 
tain definite direction. The observed de- 
flection might agree exactly with the 
predicted amount, but if it were in the 
wrong direction, it would disprove, not 
prove the relativity prediction. You can- 
not reach Washington from New York 
by travelling west, even if you do go the 
requisite number of miles. The astrono- 
mers got over this difficulty by the sim- 
ple means of calling all nonradial por- 
tions of their actual measures “acciden- 
tal errors,” while that portion of each 
observed deflection, which happened to 
be in the direction predicted by Ein- 
stein, was taken to be a reality. Such 
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selection was most artistically done, and, 
in looking at the picture of proof pre- 
sented, one takes in the general effect, 
but fails to notice the artistic license by 
which the effect was produced. 

When the star displacements are 
freed from all these assumptions and 
the actual measured deflections are tak- 
en, they are found to be very discordant, 
to be in all sorts of directions, and to 
have not the slightest resemblance to 
those predicted by Einstein. And fur- 
ther the size and direction of these mi- 
nute deflections are different on different 
plates: they show distinctive changes, 
both in direction and in size, as the 
eclipse progresses. The photographs tak- 
en at the beginning of an eclipse are 
quite different from those taken near 
the end of totality. This is just the effect 
that one would expect, if these deflec- 
tions are due to temperature changes in 
the air over the eclipse station. Thus the 
actual results of the many eclipse expe- 
ditions do not furnish the slightest evi- 
dence in favor of Einstein’s prediction 
of “retarded” light. The discordant and 
often illusive measured displacements, 
if real, can best be explained by some 
tefractive effect in the earth’s atmos- 
phere; by possible temperature effects, 
on air and instruments, caused by the 
passage of the eclipse shadow. 

Thus two of the crucial tests of rela- 
tivity are found to be illusions. What 
of the third test, the displacement of 
spectral lines toward the red end of the 
spectrum? Einstein, himself, states that 
if this displacement does not exist, “then 
the general theory of relativity will be 
untenable.” Yet a simple inspection of 
Einstein’s own mathematical work 
shows that this predicted displacement 
does not involve a single one of the basic 
tenets of relativity. The formulas by 
which he calculated this hypothetical 
shift do not contain the slightest trace 
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of “curved space,” of a “space-time con- 
tinuum,” or of non-Euclidean geometry. 
The so-called Einstein shift is due to a 
single concept grafted onto the rela- 
tivity theory:—namely, the assumption 
that all atoms situated near the surface 
of the sun, or other gravitational body, 
vibrate more slowly than do similar 
atoms situated in free space. This merely 
means that an atom of sodium, of zinc, 
or of hydrogen will vibrate at a given 
rate in a laboratory on the earth, at an- 
other and slower rate near the surface 
of the sun, and at a still slower rate in 
the vicinity of a large and more ponder- 
ous star. Now there is nothing impos- 
sible, or even improbable in this new as- 
sumption. The time of vibration of a 
pendulum changes with its location on 
the surface of the earth; the Moon 
would rotate about the earth much slow- 
er if it and the earth were brought nearer 
the sun. These are well-known effects 
of gravitation. But Einstein does not base 
either his new assumption or his calcula- 
tions upon any of these well-known and 
thoroughly tested principles of gravita- 
tion. On the contrary, the sole basis for 
his formula is a revamped and modern- 
ized version of Jules Verne’s story of an 
imaginary trip to the Moon. Thus while 
there may be some plausibility in the 
general conception that the vibrating 
atom is affected by gravitation, there 
is neither rhyme nor reason in Ein- 
stein’s specific formula, nor in his predic- 
tion of a specific shift in the spectral 
lines. 

Further there is no valid observational 
evidence to support his claims and pre- 
dictions. In the early years of relativity, 
Einstein, Eddington, and dozens of less- 
er lights claimed that spectroscopic ob- 
servations of the sun had placed “the ex- 
istence of the effect almost beyond 
doubt.” The observations, however, are 
of extreme difficulty, and there are many 
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factors which may displace a line in the 
solar spectrum. Motion in the line of 
sight, toward or away from the observer, 
will cause very marked shifts (the Dop- 
pler effect); changes in the pressure of 
the light emitting gases will seriously af- 
fect the positions of the spectral lines. 
And these purely physical shifts may be 
much larger than the hypothetical Ein- 
stein effect. No one knows the exact con- 
ditions of the solar atmosphere, knows 
whether, at a particular moment, the 
light giving atom is rising or falling, or 
whether the pressure is negligibly small 
or many times that of the atmosphere 
at the surface of the earth. This is now 
clearly recognized and even such an ar- 
dent relativist as Henry Norris Russell 
admits that “in the case of the sun the 
shift is small and its effects are confused 
with other small displacements not yet 
fully understood.” Abandoning thus 
the original claims of proof, the rela- 
tivists now turn to a small star, the com- 
panion of Sirius, and assert that observa- 
tions on this minute body “conclusively 
prove” the existence of the Einstein 
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shift. But the measurements are based 
upon only two or three selected photo- 
graphic plates of small scale, which were 
taken under most difficult conditions. 
While these measures indicate a shift to- 
ward the red end of the spectrum, yet the 
most recent independent analysis of all 
this evidence shows that the shift may 
rather be due to simple physical causes, 
and that these measures made upon this 
abnormal selected star fail to prove the 
presence of the definite shift predicted 
by Einstein. 

Thus the claim of Einstein to have 
found a new law of gravitation and the 
many assertions that the theory of rela- 
tivity has worked in accounting for the 
motions of Mercury and has been con- 
clusively proved by the eclipse observa- 
tions and by the displacement of spec- 
tral lines are all merely unproved, and, 
so far, really unsupported illusions. Ein- 
stein and his followers have been dwell- 
ing in the “pleasing land of drowsyshed 
—”; in the land 
“Of dreams that wave before the half shut 

eye.” 
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Requiem 


By Marcaret EMerson BAILey 


No man wishes 

Body and soul 

Of a woman. Either 
Outweighs the whole. 


For both together 

Well may be 

Less than he bargained for 
Separately. 


One gives to the other 
Till there is 

Left from neither 
What he’d call. his. 


And he shows wisdom 
When all’s said and done, 
Of her body or soul 

To have martyred one. 


But while he wishes 
A half, not the whole, 
God rest her body— 
God save her soul. 
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An excellent first story 





Powwow 


BY ROBERT GESSNER 


E was walking down the road in 
H the black of night, walking 
rather aimlessly. He knew, sub- 
consciously, he was heading for the 
clearing just off the Duluth highway, 
where the Indians held their annual 
ceremonial dance. But he was not think- 
ing of the powwow, for he had heard 
a lecture and it left him moody and 
thoughtful. His father, the uncrowned 
chief of a dwindled band of northern 
Wisconsin Chippewas, had told him of 
the sacred attitude with which the old 
Indians revered the dances. Adam had 
inherited his father’s knack of speech- 
making, a heritage from countless chiefs, 
and as he walked in the darkness he re- 
peated his father’s lecture. “My son, I am 
not telling you not to go to the dance.” 
No, the boy chuckled, he wouldn’t do 
that; he knows how much I love Lily. 
He continued the oration: “But when I 
was small my grandfather told me stories 
from unwritten scriptures, older than 
the scriptures of the Christians, and they 
served to make me honor and revere the 
dance. But this powwow. It is an excuse 
to get drunk.” 

He had stopped gesturing. He stood 
still in the darkness. Far off he heard the 
low, steady beating of an Indian drum. 
It was eerie—that drum sounding in the 
black, coming it seemed from nowhere. 
Like an unseen rattlesnake working 
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its rattle and its charm. Bayland Pete’s 
at the buckskin, he told himself. Bay- 
land Pete’s rhythm was the real stuff. 
He beat like the old-timers. Adam stood 
as if hypnotized by the glassy eyes of the 
snake itself. The strokes came to him at 
first measured, like the stealthy steps of 
a cat, then they hurried with gathering 
speed like a fleeing deer, then they paus- 
ed, stumbled, hesitated, like a wounded 
moose. Now they caught themselves up 
and swiftly ran away, like the rising rays 
of the sun. It sounded strange, weird, but 
it sounded familiar. 

Adam felt an indescribable tugging 
from within, a tugging for air and move- 
ment. It was as irresistible as the beats 
themselves. It was a powerful, primitive 
yearning to dance, to shout, to sing. A 
yearning as unceasing as the strokes on 
the buckskin. It came upon him swell- 
ing like the incoming rolls of the sea. 
The beats flung themselves against his 
legs like waves, and they shook his body 
like a frail ship and made him feel much 
alive. He felt the tingling along his 
blood and he felt good. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 

The beatings had entered his flesh. 
They had stirred his blood and yet he 
knew no reasonable excuse for it. He re- 
membered his father telling him the peo- 
ple put the dance on for show, to get 
money from tourists. But he remember- 
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ed the stories his father repeated—stories 
which now came to life in him to serve 
once again their purpose, to make his 
mind throb with the ancient beauty of 
the powwow. “We have danced to the 
sound of that drum for centuries,” he 
said, half aloud. His blood was flowing 
from a pure stream of chieftains. He 
was feeling the surge, the toss—it was 
irresistible, and he felt good. 

In the direction of the drum he saw 
many red flares brightening the black 
sky. It was eerie, this red against the 
black, and the drum, and now the rising 
shouts of the dancing men: 

“Hi-ya! Hi-ya! Hi-ya!” 

He broke into a run. 

An enclosed car with glass and in- 
terior lights came down the road be- 
hind him. He saw the white passengers, 
and when it passed he grabbed the spare 
tire. That was fine. Now he would get 
there quicker. 

The car stopped and he wondered, for 
they were not yet within the enclosure. 
Some one approached with a flash-light, 
and he recognized his cousin Denomie. 

“Seventy-five cents wan car, pleez.” 

Adam smiled. Denomie, his cousin, 
collecting money. 

The car passed through the gate and 
his cousin flashed his light on the spare 
tire. He tried to sneer and then laughed. 

“How’s business?” Adam shouted. 

“Pretty good.” He made a face and 
laughed again. Adam laughed too. De- 
nomie with a bright flash-light, collect- 
ing money. 

A dozen cars were parked in a large 
semi-circle. Donegan Bluehawk, the In- 
dian policeman, was directing traffic 
with a sapling freshly peeled of its bark. 
He wore a star cut out of cardboard, 
which shone brightly with a covering of 
silver paint. In front of the cars were 
benches, strung around in a whole circle. 
Women and children were on the 
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benches, and a few men. Red flares 
stuck in the ground before the people, 
forming a large lighted ring for the 
dancers. 

Adam approached and leaned against 
a tree, behind a bench of old women, 
laughing among themselves. 

One pointed: “Look! Thomas Thun- 
der, would you know him in that head- 
outfit P” 

Out in the circle, dancing with the 
others, was a thick-boned man with a 
monstrous bonnet of eagle feathers. 
They sprouted from his round face, 
making him look ridiculous—an Ojib- 
wa warrior with a Sioux war-bonnet. 
Adam knew the Ojibwa never wore 
feathered head-dresses before the com- 
ing of the white man. But Adam knew 
white people liked to see Indians dressed 
like a circus, and white folks paid to see 
dolled-up Indians. Already one was run- 
ning into the dance circle with a camera. 
He pointed his finger at Thomas Thun- 
der, who stopped dancing, while the 
white man held his camera for a time-ex- 
posure. Finished, he threw Tom a quar- 
ter, who, grinning, rejoined the jogging 
line. 

The old women had a good laugh 
over Tom, as he posed for his picture, 
like a rooster, proud and pompous. They 
pointed and laughed at others as they 
danced past their bench. Adam saw that 
most of them wore white man’s felt hats. 
Some wore dirty tennis-shoes, some 
beaded moccasins, some white man’s 
shoes with rundown heels—all were 
stamping down the dusty ground. There 
were white man’s store vests delicately 
worked with scrolls of Indian beads. 
Some were chewing wads of gum. There 
were red-and-green circus tights from 
which dangled pieces of pop-bottle glass 
and white man’s mirrors and shreds 
of feathers. There were bits of red yarn, 
pearl buttons, sparkling slices of tin. 
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There were Navajo blankets woven on a 
white man’s machine. War-paints were 
white man’s grease-paints, mingled with 
the sweat of copper-hued faces. There 
were sleigh-bells, circus-bells, jangling 
from ankles in beat with the buckskin 
drum. And mixed with all this were the 
ancient war-clubs, handed down from 
father to son for generations—ancient 
war-clubs—sacred war-clubs. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 

“Look at Peter Joe wid hez woman 
lipstick down hez cheek an’ ’cross hez 
for’ad!” 

“Ha-ha-ha!” 

“Look at Tom Thomas an’ Pete Moses 
wid rouge over der faces, an’ powder in 
der hair! Ha-ha-ha!” 

“An’ here comes dat Grouse-Man 
again wid de ring stuck in hez noz. Hez 
had moz picture taken ta-night! Ha-ha!” 

Adam moved away from the women. 
He had no interest in the dancing. He 
looked for Lily, his love—the reason for 
his coming to the dance. 

He walked around the circle, passing 
a pop stand. Peter Joe’s wife, holding a 
small baby in one arm, was selling col- 
ored bottles to a white man. At the end 
of the counter stood a pail of water with 
a dipper. One of the dancers was taking 
several dipperfuls. It was good free wa- 
te. Adam knew, for it came from a 
spring by his father’s house. 

He could not find Lily in the crowd. 
He went around the circle twice and 
finally stopped and watched the dancers. 
He understood why his father never 
came to the powwow. This was his first 
in some time, for last year both of them 
were in the wild-rice fields off Lake Su- 
perior when the dances were held—at 
the height of the tourist traffic, so his fa- 
ther said. He could not remember much 
about the ones before, except the drum, 
the boom-boom-boom, the red flares, 
and the strange faces of white people. 
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Suddenly he saw Lily. She was danc- 
ing with a young white man. With one 
arm they were holding hands while the 
other was around each other’s waist, and 
she was laughing. He was curiously 
watching the movements of her feet, as 
they jogged along to the beats of the 
drum. Adam was angry. He wanted to 
strike him down, this white intruder. 
He wanted to scold Lily and drag her 
home. In his rage he saw other girls 
dancing with white men. Some fat white 
women were dancing with Indian men. 
He turned away and looked at the tops 
of the dark trees, lighted by the red 
torches. He heard two old men talking 
near by. 

“Damn good stunt of that John Sharp 
to have white folk join dance. People 
from Duluth, Superior, St. Paul, from 
all over come to dance at Inzhun pow- 
wow! Ha-ha-ha! Six bits wan car. Ha- 
ha-ha!” 

He felt a tug at his shirt. It was Lily. 

“You mad at me? You will not dance 
with me?” 

He did not answer. 

Lily stood as a pure Indian maiden— 
a beautiful Indian maiden, dressed: in 
buckskin. Adam saw her head-band of 
flowered beads, her buckskin dress col- 
ored with beaded designs, her moccasins 
soft and brown. He saw her as a clean, 
healthy spirit from the legends his father 
told him of Little Boy Man, of Star Boy, 
born of a mortal maid and a heavenly 
star. 

“You jealous?” she asked. 

He saw her deep brown eyes, deep 
like pools. He felt his body disappearing 
in the magic water. Fiercely, like a war- 
rior, he nerved himself. “Why are those 
white people allowed to dance Indian 
dances to the Indian drum?” 

“Mister Sharp tells us to ask them. It 
is good for business, he says. He’s a man- 
ager. He takes the men to Chicago, to 
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dance on the Soldier’s Field. They get 
money, and pay doctor bills with the 
money.” 

“Go. Dance with the white men.” 

“You are mean. I only do what I am 
told.” 

She ran toward the circle. He wanted 
to follow. He wanted to dance with her, 
to hold her hand, to put his arm about 
her waist, but he felt it would be useless. 
He could not do the Squaw Dance with 
a fat white woman in front of him and a 
grinning white man behind him. He 
walked over to a car and sat on the front 
bumper. 

They were doing the Snake Dance 
and the drum had ceased its pounding. 
It was quiet for the first time that eve- 
ning. John Sharp led the line, winding 
the men back and forth so as to imitate 
the crawling of a snake. They stopped, 
raised their heads, and sang: “Hi-ya- 
ha.” 

“Boom. Boom-boom-boom.” The 
drum answered. 

They curled slowly around and 
around in a circle, remaining in a coil 
for a silent minute. 

“Hoy-ya.” 

The drum answered.“Boom.” 

They quietly crawled out of the coil. 
It was impressive and Adam was moved. 
He thought it beautiful in its own indi- 
vidual way. His eyes turned to the end of 
the line, as it crawled forward. Some 
small boys and girls were sprawled on 
their bellies. They did not know how to 
dance the Snake Dance, and they laugh- 
ed and giggled among themselves. At 
the end one little girl sucked her finger 
and smiled at the people, while she was 
being dragged along by her other hand. 

Adam did not care to watch any long- 
er. But he knew it would be over in a 
minute, so he looked on. 

The line was stretched out, from John 
Sharp with his mass of eagle feathers 
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to the little tot at the end. The men fell 
on their knees and lowered their heads. 

“Yah,” they sang. 

“Bumm-bumm.” The drum scarcely 
whispered. 

It was over. They jumped up laugh- 
ing and jostling one another. They took 
seats on an empty bench, chuckling 
aloud. John Sharp removed his Sioux 
war-bonnet and mopped his brow with 
the back of his hand. 

“Would that I were born a hundred 
years ago,” Adam said, half to himself. 

Bayland Pete and the three other 
drummers commenced to pound the big 
drum. 

“Powwow,” said a painted dancer, sit- 
ting in front of Adam. He stood up and 
made toward the circle, with hesitating, 
shuffling steps. He was an excellent 
dancer. He bent over with arms stretch- 
ed behind him. He took jogging steps, 
shaking the jingle bells tied to his an- 
kles. The other men laughed. Some fol- 
lowed, each trying to outdo the other in 
the powwow. One backed up as he 
danced like a goat giving ground, mak- 
ing his bells shake like mad. This 
brought laughter from the benches. An- 
other bent low, like a hunting-dog, with 
his rear stuck out. He put his hand over 
his eyes, as if he were scouting. The 
laughter was louder. 

The drum ceased. As the dancers went 
toward their bench, the drummers took 
up their sticks again. Another powwow, 
which meant they wanted to see a good 
dancer. The men strutted into the ring, 
grinning broadly. Their heads were 
high, their elbows stuck out from their 
sides. 

“Ho! Ho!” 

“Hah-yah-ah-hay! Hay-yah-ah-hay!” 

One old man was moving slowly by 
himself. At first Adam did not recog- 
nize his face. It was old “Chief” Buffalo, 
and he was tired. When the drum stop- 
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ped, he shuffled toward the bench. He 
sat down with a sigh and patted his legs 
and grinned. Another dance started, but 
he did not rise. He sat with eyes lively 
watching every movement of the pranc- 
ing men. When the dance was over he 
stood up and moved toward the centre. 

“Boo-zhoo! Nee-chee! Boo-zhoo! Me 
—Buffalo—me, going mak’-um beeg 
talk.” 

“How! How! Wuh!” The circle 
shouted approval. So Buffalo was going 
to talk in “Inzshun”-English, for the 
benefit of the white visitors, who paid 
seventy-five cents a car, Adam thought. 

“Long tam’ ago—me—Buffalo—go 
on Washin’ton. Me tellum Keetch-ie 
O-gi-ma, dose beeg w’ite chief: ‘Inzshun 
no lak rese’vation. Too muz swamp, too 
muz sand, too muz water. No good!’ 
Beeg w’ite chief tell Buffalo: ‘O-zah- 
wah-kig—be good boy. Go back on In- 
zhun rese’vation. Washin’ton give In- 
zhun plenty payments, plenty good hats, 
plenty good eve’ting. Washin’ton heart 
good to you. You damn good Inzshun. 
Look! I stick dez medal on yer ches’. 
Look—see dis goll medal—got-um wo- 
man on medal! Ho! Ho! Damn good 
medal!’ I walk-um home wid medal. No 
got-um plenty good hat, plenty pay- 
ment. No get nod-t’ing. Once I got-um 
bum hat. No-good hat—got-um plenty 
holes. Ah-deek, doze moose, doze deer, 
doze caribou—dey t’row way der horns 
in spring. In summer dey get-um nice 
new hat—no got-um holes. Inzshun got- 
um plenty clothes before w’ite man 
come. Mak-um suits wid skins of Wau- 
goosh an’ Nee-gig, doze fox an’ otter. 
Mak-um plenty clothes—no got holes. 
Inzshun got plenty holes in Washin’- 
ton clothes. Holes in clot’ plenty beeg, 
plenty beeger dan dis medal on de ches’! 
Me—Buffalo—me hab spoken!” 

ew How! Ho! Ho! Kay-get! Kay- 
get!” 
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The white people were laughing. The 
Indians were chuckling and nodding to 
themselves. Buffalo walked off with a 
half-smile, half-sneer on his face. 

The drummers started up a two-step. 
Men and women arose. There were jin- 
gling of bells and imitation war-whoops. 

A plump white girl stepped from the 
crowd. She approached the centre, 
where the drum rested within a ring of 
jackpine branches. She sat on the log, 
next to Bayland Pete, and took out a 
note-book and pencil. She commenced 
to write hastily. 

Adam leaned toward the massive 
head-dress. 

“John Sharp,” he said, “she is in the 
Sacred Circle. Who gives her permis- 
sion?” 

He was disturbed and grunted back at 
Adam, as he stood up. He went to her 
and whispered in her ear, and she nod- 
ded earnestly, arose, and left. Adam 
watched her get in a car, and he watch- 
ed the car take the road toward town. 

Men, women, and children were do- 
ing the Fish Dance. They moved slowly 
to hesitating beats. The leader fell on his 
side and began to wiggle his shoulders 
and hips. The line followed him; one by 
one they dropped and began to wiggle, 
and loud guffaws came from the bench- 
es. “Look at that old woman Keesheek 
doing that shimmey,” some one cried. 
Adam thought it almost funny, this wig- 
gling of the fat woman, this wiggling of 
the children acting for their elders and 
the whites. 

He saw Buffalo sitting by himself and 
he went toward him. The “chief” did 
not notice him coming, for he was not 
watching the Fish Dance. He was star- 
ing at his hands. 

“Good evening, grandfather.” 

“Ah, Adam-boy, you here?” 

“Yes, I came to hear your speech.” 

He spat, tried to look sour, glanced at 
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him with his wrinkled face, and winked. 

They both chuckled, and Adam sat 
beside him. Buffalo had taken off the 
tattered hat he wore during his speech 
and now his head bore a beaver hunting- 
cap, with two feathers dangling from 
behind. It was the real Ojibwa bonnet. 

“Chief Buffalo, you do not like the 
Fish Dance.” 

“Me no see Fish Dance.” 

He moved his hands as he stared. 
Adam knew he was going to say more 
and he did not answer. 

“When Buffalo was small boy dey no 
laugh at Fish Dance. People t’ought Fish 
Dance was good dance. Great Spirit 
Dance. Only men dance Fish Dance. 
Dey show fish swimming in water. Den 
waves toss fish on rock. Dey wiggle on 
bank like fish—crawl to get back to wa- 
ter—suff’ring an’ dying. Damn good 
dance. Good Spirit Dance. Great Fish 
Spirit now angry to see dis Fish Dance.” 

Adam saw the white girl returning. 
She handed three packages of chewing- 
tobacco to John Sharp and took her old 
seat on the log with Bayland Pete. 

“Grandfather Buffalo,” Adam said, 
“John Sharp is smart Indian. He does 
not drink white man’s whiskey for noth- 
ing. He need not buy tobacco now for 
two weeks.” 

Sharp stood in the circle talking to the 
tribe in Ojibwa. 

“Brothers and women, this white wo- 
man is here taking notes. I do not know 
what about. But she is all right. She goes 
to trader’s store and brings tobacco for 
the Sacred Circle, like the old custom.” 

He raised his hand and showed the 
packages. Carelessly he tossed them be- 
tween the jackpine branches. They fell 
beside the drum and all men’s eyes were 
on the tobacco. But they knew who 
would be the first to pick it up, when the 
last beat sounded. 

Adam looked at the drum-ring more 
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closely. Between two jackpine branches 
stood a tall pole. From it hung a string 
of painted eagle feathers. 

“Grandfather Buffalo, what is the 
strange stick in the Sacred Circle of the 
Ojibwa drum?” 

Without moving his eyes from his 
hands Buffalo answered: “One is pretty 
Sioux war-spear. Odder is ’merican— 
squaw!” 

He spat out the last word. Adam knew 
that squaw was a white word meaning 
cheap Indian woman—a word of dis- 
dain. 

“Adam-boy, Buffalo go home. Buffalo 
tired, me. Buffalo spirit sick, Buffalo 
spirit says: ‘Go home. What for you 
watch dis dance, dis wicked medicine. 
Go home, Buffalo, me.’ ” 

He shuffled off. Adam did not offer to 
go with him, for he knew Buffalo would 
feel hurt if any arm were held out as a 
support. No one noticed the bent figure 
shuffling toward the black road. 

John Sharp’s speech was a sign for the 
old-timers to do their solo dances and 
songs. Bayland Pete hushed all with his 
big drum. Slowly he raised his beat- 
stick—suddenly he sent it crashing upon 
the hide with a mighty boom, and began 
to shout the Drummer Song: 

“H! Hi! Hi! 
Beat on the buckskin! 
Beat on the buckskin! 
Hi! Hi! Hi! 
Thunderbird comes! 
Thunderbird comes! 
Hi! Hi! Hi! 
Thunder drum booms! 


Thunder drum booms! 
Hi! Hi! Hi!” 

Bayland Pete stopped as suddenly as 
he began. For half a minute there was 
terrible silence. Adam knew the Drum- 
mer Song was much longer than what 
Bayland Pete sang. Every Indian knew 
Bayland Pete had forgotten the Drum- 
mer Song. But the fat white girl looked 
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up from her note-book. Her nose had 
been close to her pencil. She had been 
writing like a mad beaver but now 
she proudly smiled at Bayland Pete, as 
though she had done him great justice. 
She began to clap her hands. The Indians 
nodded at her clapping. They grinned to 
themselves as they clapped. . . . 

A small knot of young braves, on the 
opposite side of the circle from Adam, 
were swaying back and forth among 
themselves. Some were laughing and 
shoving at each other’s heads. Adam 
could not see their faces because they 
stood behind a red flare. They swayed to 
one side, and as they swayed they parted. 
Adam saw Lily. She was in their midst, 
but she was not laughing nor was she 
shoving. They seemed to be teasing her. 
Adam started up. 

No, he thought, there is Denomie, 
Lily’s cousin . . . it is he they are push- 
ing . . . Denomie is being laughed at 
... I suppose he is drunk . . . yes, I 
see him reel . . . Lily must be trying to 
get him away... 

He ran to her and elbowed his way 
through the boys, jostling and pushing. 
They too were reeling and Adam sur- 
mised they were drunk. Yes, he smelt 
liquor. Then Lily saw him and she 
smiled and he felt proud. He touched 
her hand as he reached for Denomie. 
Her eyes were deep. He had their com- 
mon cousin around the chest. Her face 
was close to his. “Adam,” he thought he 
a her whisper. Then Denomie saw 

im. 

“Well, by zhoo, Adam’s shober a- 
geen.” 

The boys laughed. Adam knew De- 
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nomie had treated them with whiskey. 
He wondered how much money had 
been spent. It was to have been used by 
the women for the buying of beads and 
needles, to make moccasins for the tour- 
ists. He started to drag Denomie away. 

“Shay, what’s idea, eh? Denomie ain’t 
going da leave boys yet. Misses Han’- 
rason ’specting us back fur nudder pint, 
eh, fellers?” 

“Sure! Sure! Come! Shake de rela- 
tives!” 

They laughed and moved toward a 
back path. Denomie struggled to follow 
them down a trail leading to the brown 
house with a light that burned all night. 
Mrs. Anderson, a white woman with 
gray hair and gray eyes, owned the 
house. In daytime you could see her sit- 
ting on her porch, watching the path for 
customers. 

“Take him home, please, Adam,” 
Lily was saying. 

“You—are you not coming too?” 

She dropped her eyes. “No, I promise 
white boy to take me home in his nice 
car.” With eyes still lowered, she wheel- 
ed and was gone. Adam watched her get 
in a green roadster. He saw her as an- 
other girl waving with the moving 
wheels. 

He went down the road with an arm 
around Denomie’s chest. They walked 
through clouds of newly risen dust. 

“Damn good buz-ness—six bits de car 
—ha! ha! Damn good buz-ness!” 

Adam did not hear him. He was 
watching a red tail-light farther up the 
road growing dimmer and dimmer. 

“Some day,” he said softly, “I shall kill 
an American.” 














As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








HE publication of the Letters of 
James Whitcomb Riley, which ap- 
pear synchronously with this arti- 
cle, is significant in many ways, and es- 
pecially in three. The Letters are full of 
allusions to contemporary books and au- 
thors; they contain the poet’s firmly held 
convictions on the technique of verse- 
composition; they are a revelation of one 
of the richest, juiciest, most individualis- 
tic personalities in modern literature. 
The mighty genius of John Sargent is 
impressively displayed in his portrait of 
Riley; he has caught Riley’s indepen- 
dence, his humor, his whimsicality, and 
that unusual combination of impeccable 
neatness with diablerie. This portrait has 
been so frequently reproduced in books 
and periodicals that it is almost as fa- 
miliar to the public as the poems them- 
selves; but I advise every one who can 
manage it to take a journey to Indian- 
apolis and see the original painting. 
Riley was one hundred per cent poet, 
and took no lasting interest in anything 
except literature. Even his health, often 
poor, and finally hopelessly injured, 
caused him comparatively little concern. 
He thought it more important to write 
well than to be well. After he was forced 
to give up walking and to take the air in 
an automobile, he never alluded to his 
physical condition, but talked about lit- 
erature with the same zest he had always 
shown. Not long before his death, I 
spent a couple of hours with him in his 
motor-car in Indianapolis, and as we 
drove slowly about the city, we talked 
about poetry. The car came to a stop in 


front of the publishing home of The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company; Mr. Hewitt 
Hanson Howland, later Editor of The 
Century Magazine, came out of the 
building and placed in my hands a copy 
of the beautiful edition of Riley’s non- 
dialect poems, called “The Lockerbie 
Book.” While Riley’s fame began with 
dialect, any one who opens the Locker- 
bie volume for the first time will be sur- 
prised to discover how many well- 
known pieces it contains: “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine,” “When She Comes 
Home Again,” “The Little Man in the 
Tin-Shop,” “There! little girl! don’t 
cry!” and many others. 

Riley took no interest in politics or in 
athletics, and therefore was never much 
of a newspaper reader, though he began 
as a journalist. The news of the political 
world and the sporting page, he never 
read. In his whole life he voted only 
once. Then, to please a friend who was 
running for office, and who begged him 
to go, he went to the polls; but not un- 
derstanding the mechanism, he voted 
for his friend’s opponent. 

One day in Indianapolis I found him 
in the barber shop; while being shaved, 
he reached out his hand and took mine. 
He felt of the callous spots, and said: 
“What do these hard lumps mean?” 
“Golf,” I answered. . . . He was silent, 
then he queried softly “Golf?” as if I 
were a visitor from another planet. 

And once when he was lunching in 
a restaurant with Meredith Nicholson, 
they were joined by a voluble young 
man, unknown to Riley. The visitor talk- 
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ed incessantly. After the meal was over 
and the windbag had departed, Riley 
and Nicholson walked for several blocks 
without saying a word. Finally Riley 
asked, “What is the name of your 
friend?” Nicholson told him. “Ret- 
icent,” said Riley. 

Mr. Nicholscn; if he has not already 
done so, should print an account of the 
luncheon where he, Riley, and Henry 
James made a party of three. Riley felt 
at home with most authors but was 
tongue-tied in the presence of James; 
and the novelist could make nothing of 
Riley. Finally James said something 
about a woman who had two beautiful 
eyes. “They usually come in pairs,” sug- 
gested Riley. Henry James gazed at him 
in utter bewilderment, and during the 
rest of the meal looked at him from time 
to time furtively and suspiciously. But 
the Hoosier poet made no further con- 
tribution to the conversation. 

I do not know how many phono- 
graphic records there are of Riley’s voice; 
but I know of one, though I do not know 
where it is. One night in New Haven, 
Professor Edward W. Scripture, the fa- 
mous psychologist, gave a dinner to 
Riley, where Professor Beers, Professor 
Thomas D. Goodell and I were present. 
(Professor Henry A. Beers, the most fas- 
tidious and “difficult” critic I ever knew, 
was the first authority to salute Riley as 
a national poet.) Doctor Scripture got 
out his phonograph, and Riley recited 
into it his famous poem, “Old Fashioned 
Roses.” Later in the evening we “turned 
it on,” and it was a magnificent record. 

“Old Fashioned Roses,” by the way, is 
the name of the book of Riley’s poems 
published in London. My copy (1894) 
is of the seventeenth edition. No Ameri- 
can poet of the twentieth century has 
had anything like the popularity in Eng- 
land attained by Riley. 

Riley was immensely pleased by aca- 
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demic recognition in the form of hon- 
orary degrees, which he received from 
Yale, from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the University of Indiana. He 
was also quite naturally delighted by 
the admiration his work obtained from 
Rudyard Kipling, Henry Irving, Mark 
Twain, John Hay, W. D. Howells, Joel 
Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and younger 
writers such as Booth Tarkington, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, George Ade; and he 
never forgot the greeting which came to 
him when most he needed encourage- 
ment, from Longfellow. But although 
full of reverence for men of genius, he 
was merely amused by an excess of for- 
mality. At the very moment when he 
was in a desperate illness, so acute that it 
was doubtful if he would live through 
the night, the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters was holding the annual 
meeting in New York. They formally 
voted the Gold Medal for poetry to 
James Whitcomb Riley, and decided to 
send him a telegram at once. After the 
wording had been agreed on, some one 
suggested that they add the words “God 
bless you.” Others thought the expres- 
sion lacking in dignity. 

Well, apparently the receipt of the 
telegram cured Riley, for he made a 
miraculous recovery. Some time later, I 
was talking with him about the medal 
and the telegram, and I said there ha 
been objection to the words “God bless 
you.” Riley looked at me quizzically and 
said, “Why, if they felt that way about 
it, why didn’t they simply telegraph 
‘God damn you’?” The incongruity of 
that greeting to a man on his deathbed 
struck us both, and Riley laughed con- 
sumedly. 

Had Riley not preferred to be a poet, 
he might have been a great comedian. 
His face was in this way as expressive as 
that of the great Coquelin. Those who 
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heard Riley give his impersonation of 
the School Visitor will remember it as 
one of the finest specimens of the histri- 
onic art. At a dinner in London he re- 
cited for the benefit of Henry Irving, 
and the English actor was enormously 
impressed. Not only on the stage, but in 
conversation, the mobility of Riley’s fea- 
tures added to everything he said. 

It sometimes happens that we meet for 
the first time a man whose published 
work displays a human sympathy that 
seems to have come from the heart; and 
the man himself appears selfish, incon- 
siderate, conceited. Now Riley was ex- 
actly the man of his works; his life was 
the best of his poems. His unassuming 
and inexhaustible kindliness, his effer- 
vescent humor, his utter sincerity, his in- 
nate cleanness of mind, were exactly 
what they ought to have been. And he 
had a genius for friendship, which these 
Letters, mostly hitherto unprinted, re- 
veal. The hundreds of thousands who 
know Riley’s poems by heart, will, in 
reading these informal epistles, come 
into the presence of the man. 

To Charles Warren Stoddard, who 
asked him for his photograph, he wrote 
with it 

Of course I don’t look like you’ve doubtless 
fancied me all out,—dark, rolling eyes, bleak 
Shakespearian brow and tumbling mane, blent 
with a_ hell-to-pay-and-no-pitch-hot cast o’ 
countenance, peculiar to our New World 
brand of bard, to whom, I Gawd! you will lis- 
ten, er wisht you had! No; not at all, I trust. 
In fact, in subjecting ourselves to the photog- 
rapher, I rather hold that, as Chispa mildly 
observed to the serenaders, “our object is not 
to arouse and terrify, but to soothe and bring 
lulling dreams.” Possibly in this example I 
have even permeated the opposite extreme and 
show altogether too meek and gruel-y. 


Riley’s hatred of free verse was so un- 
compromising that he could not appre- 
ciate Walt Whitman. To those who ad- 
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mire what Mark Twain called the “noble 
art of profanity,” it was a treat to draw 
him out on old Walt. For Riley’s pro- 
fanity was lyrical; it flowed like an un- 
wrinkled stream. In a letter to a young 
aspirant, he proved his orthodox views: 


Do you read and study all the Our-kind 
poets—they who “belong,” as Kipling says?— 
Keats, Mrs. Browning, Rossetti,—and his sis- 
ter Christina—Herrick, the peerless, and Long- 
fellow, the divinely pure and artless. 


He loved straightforward speech, even 
in poetry. Writing to another aspirant 
(thousands wrote to him), he said, 


‘And may I again advise you to select words 
with the greatest care. Avoid rigidly the “ersts” 
—“erstwhiles” — “Chrisms” — “pellucids”— 
“cloudlets,” and all that swarmlet of detestlets! 
There are thousands of these words, once used, 
but now altogether out of taste—and they 
oftentimes spoil poems for the modern reader 
when to save his life he couldn’t define what 
was in the verse that struck him unpleasantly. 


The best of his letters are probably those 
to Bill Nye, whom he loved most; but 
they should be enjoyed as wholes. Here 
is a letter from Mark Twain, written in 
1891. He had just read Riley’s “Honest 
Old Sam Hungerford.” 


Dear Ritey: 

It’s a darling poem, and I thank you ever so 
much for it. But—when it comes to reciting it, 
I can’t even remotely approach you. You are 
the only man alive that can read your poems 
exactly right—There are poets who can’t read 
their works worth shucks; and if they should 
offer to read their poems to me I should easily 
have the grit to say “Oh, gimme the book and 
lemme show you how!—You just make me 
tired.” But I should never say that to you, my 
boy; you do know how. 

In the fine "Ras Wilson poem you’ve flung 
in some more of those things which make my 
mouth water for an Elder Time, and a big toe 
with a rag around it. One time or another 
you’ve got them ail in, I believe—except, per- 
haps, p’simmons & p’cons; and maybe red 
haws. We hadn’t p’cons in Missouri—had to 
cross over to the Illinois bottoms. 
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This is my tenth day in bed with rheuma- 
tism. There is less recreation about it than you 


would think. 


Yours ever, 
Mark. 


Riley was profoundly gratified by the 
suggestion of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
that they should publish a complete edi- 
tion of his Works, called the Homestead 
Edition. This was carried out, and makes 
a beautiful set of books, the typography 
and the illustrations being works of art. 
In 1897 Riley wrote to Mr. Arthur Scrib- 
ner, protesting that he hated to write any 
prose, and then pleasantly giving a speci- 
men of his “best” prose in the Postscript. 


Dear Mr. ScriBNeEr: 

It is pleasant to hear of your safe home-com- 
ing, . . . even though from the throne of your 
desk you again demand—prose! . . . Prose, 
simply, likes me not, nor can I mix its ele- 
ments with any skill, or knead and bake the 
stuff to any proper finish. . . . But on next 
page I will copy and submit the best paragraph 
I've got together—and it’s, of course, subject 
for any change you may choose to suggest. 

(next page) 

At sight and inspection of “The Homestead 
Edition” I desire to acknowledge to the Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, the 
deep sense of personal satisfaction their perfect 
work affords me. Presenting my simple prod- 
uct, as they are, in so superior a way, I can but 
feel the honor they do me and mine, and most 
fervently therefore do I assure them of my 
thanks now and continued gratefulness. 


Apart from the diverting nature of 
many of these letters and their revela- 
tion of Riley’s personality, all young 
writers of verse will do well to study 
them; for his numerous letters to ambi- 
tious aspirants are filled with good ad- 
vice on major and minor points. Stu- 
dents of language and of dialect will 
also find them full of valuable informa- 
tion. 

It is possible that some, observing the 
full-hearted encouragement that Riley 
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gave to literary aspirants, and the un- 
stinted praise, “weighing out gold for 
silver,” that he poured out on books and 
authors of only moderate ability, may 
think he was easily deceived by medioc- 
rity and that he was without critical 
judgment. The facts are otherwise. 

His own early struggles were so se- 
vere, his appreciation of what encour- 
agement he himself had received was so 
intense, that his naturally warm-hearted 
and affectionate disposition prompted 
him always to help rather than to hin- 
der. He well remembered how enor- 
mously he had been stimulated and 
inspired by approving comment from 
famous authors. He felt that praise from 
him might spur ambitious literary as- 
pirants to higher achievement; whereas 
harshness or irony would not only hurt 
their feelings, but possibly extinguish 
their spark of talent. It will be seen that 
he always had in mind Perfection—in 
his most extravagant praises he held that 
goal before those to whom he wrote. 

Riley was always looking at the liter- 
ary firmament in the hope that a new 
planet might swim into his ken. In the 
year 1905, I think it was, I was talking 
with him about the signs of promise in 
American poetry. We both saw very few. 
It should be remembered that the renais- 
sance of verse in America, so evident just 
before the World War, was in 1905 not 
evident at all. The finest work of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson came later; while 
as for Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay—they had not 
risen. Riley said there was just one “com- 
ing” American poet whom he believed 
in with all his might. “She is a neighbor 
of yours; she lives at New London, 
Conn., and her name is Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch.” He was so enthusiastic 
about her work, that in a few days I re- 
ceived from him three volumes of her 
poetry, with his favorite poems and pas- 
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sages marked. Every American to-day 
who loves poetry admires her verse. 

Riley’s belief in the survival of person- 
ality after physical death was never af- 
fected or constrained. He was not whis- 
tling to keep up his courage; nor was his 
faith in immortalism inspired by a fear 
to face realities. He never believed in the 
so-called “proofs” of immortality that 
come from spiritualism, however much 
comfort others may have derived from 
such manifestations. He did not need 
any proof. I have never known any one 
with so natural, so unquestioning, so sin- 
cere a belief in survival. He took it for 
granted. 

Riley has become a legendary figure, 
and many lusty myths are in circulation. 
It will perhaps do no good to substitute 
fact for fiction; but there are two current 
myths about which a word might not be 
impertinent. Because he wrote with such 
sentiment and accuracy about farm life, 
many believe he was born and “raised” 
on a farm. Asa matter of fact, the family 
never owned or lived on a farm. 

His father, Captain Riley, was an able 
and successful lawyer in Greenfield; but 
he returned from the war, like so many 
other soldiers, only to face poverty. The 
family went from affluence to the oppo- 
site. There was a splendid library in the 
house, but James was antagonistic to the 
“learning” which his rather stern father 
attempted to force on him. Yet the boy 
grew up in a cultural environment. A 
member of the family tells me that the 
histrionic ability of the poet may have 
been inherited from the father, who was 
distinguished for his emotional pleas in 
the courtroom and for his persuasive 
powers on the political platform. 

Another famous legend is that Riley 
was a professional sign-painter, who in 
his wanderings finally acquired enough 
homespun literary facility to express 
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himself in rhyme. A member of the fam- 
ily, to whom I am indebted for these and 
other facts, says: “He was no more sign- 
painter turned poet than Eugene O’Neill 
was wharf roustabout turned play- 
wright.” 

Riley had no means of making a live- 
lihood, knowing no trade. The state of 
affairs at home was discouraging, and 
his earliest attempts at writing failed to 
receive any encouragement. A physician 
told him he was threatened with tuber- 
culosis. A roving life outdoors appealed 
to him as it does to every normal boy, 
and in his case there were specific rea- 
sons for it. He ran away from home, and 
for a time joined an itinerant medicine 
wagon of a type now extinct. The “doc- 
tor” in charge had one sign-painter and 
finally hired Riley as an extra hand at 
painting, advertising, and entertaining. 
Here he turned his natural talent for 
drawing to some account, had a jolly 
time with an amusing set of men, and 
wandered joyfully outdoors. 

Those who believe that because he 
wrote so many poems on farm life he 
must have lived on a farm, might also 
argue that his poems of the home prove 
that he was a “family man.” He was 
never married. 


By far the best book that I have read 
by an Australian writer is “By Way of 
Cape Horn,” by Alan J. Villiers. There 
are four “byes” in one sentence, and I 
feel like adding an ejaculatory fifth. Mr. 
Villiers is twenty-seven years old; he is 
a Shipman, an Artist, a Philosopher. 
This book is unbelievably good. It chron- 
icles a voyage in a sailing ship around 
Cape Horn, not in 1834, but in 1929! 
Sailing-ships, which began to be fashion- 
able around the year 4000 B. C., are now 
becoming as obsolete as the trireme. But 
the Grace Harwar, in which Mr. Villiers 
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sailed around the Horn in mid-winter, 
is the Real Thing. Forty years old, she 
had no auxiliary, no power except the 
wind, no wheel-house and no comforts. 
This is why Mr. Villiers selected her; he 
wanted experience and he got it. It was a 
terribly tragic voyage. 

His only piece of good fortune, and 
this is so remarkable I wonder he does 
not emphasize it, is that the Captain, the 
Mate, and the Second Mate, although ab- 
solutely fearless and resourceful, were 
invariably kind and considerate. | am as- 
tounded that he had the luck to sail un- 
der such men. The brutality of the 
“bucko Mate” is a tradition of the sea. 
It may be that with the passing of sails 
is passing also the savagery of the “Old 
Man” and the officers. 

This is a magnificent book ; it deserves 
to become a classic. It ought to be read 
by millions. The description of the buri- 
al of young Ronald Walker is one of the 
most profoundly impressive narratives 
in the long and complex annals of the 
sea. 

Two queries have often risen in my 
mind: When Magellan took his fleet of 
sailing-ships through the Straits, nearly 
four hundred miles, in 1520, why have 
not more sailing-ships attempted it? 
And why, since the Old Testament peo- 
ple lived on a strip of coast and were ac- 
quainted with the sea-dogs of Tyre and 
Sidon, why didn’t they ever put to sea 
themselves? Why, when the Carthagini- 
ans, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Chinese 
were such marvellous sailor-men, why 
not also the Jews? 


Two critical works on two of our con- 
temporary poets appear simultaneously, 
“An Introduction to Edwin Arlington 
Robinson,” by Professor Cestre, of the 
University of Paris (written in English), 
and “Vachel Lindsay, Adventurer,” by 


A. E. Trombly. The latter is more in the 
biographical style and is a study of Lind- 
say’s character and personality; the for- 
mer is almost exclusively a work of liter- 
ary criticism. The poetry of Robinson is 
more and more attracting the attention 
of European critics; and Professor 
Cestre, a literary scholar of international 
reputation, who has done much to in- 
crease the study of American authors in 
France, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the thoughtful consideration of 
Robinson’s growth and development as 
a poet. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith has written one of 
the best novels of her notable career in 
“Shepherds in Sackcloth,” a story of the 
household of an English country clergy- 
man. It is beautiful and it is tragic. She 
is so admirable an artist that her intense 
religious convictions do not distort the 
focus of her pictures. Yet I think I see 
what she means—do you? 

“The Selbys,” by Anne Green, a novel 
of conversations, is a book of sheer de- 
light. Sparkling is the right word. 

The difference between these two nov- 
els on the one hand and Alice Gipson’s 
“Silence” on the other, is really the dif- 
ference between cultivated society and 
the sage-brush of Idaho. But those who 
know “their Idaho” will like the sim- 
plicity of this unpretentious story, and 
those who do not will have a good 
chance to find out what Idaho is like. It 
is like—it is like—why, it is like Idaho. 


If any one wishes to know why the 
contemporary French drama is intellec- 
tually bankrupt, all that is necessary is 
to read “Les Miettes,” by Edmond Sée. 
This triviality was first produced in 1899, 
revived in 1905, and revived again in 
1930! It is inferior to at least a dozen 
English and American plays of the last 
season. The author’s recent one-act piece, 
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“L’Elastique,” has much more psycho- 
logical penetration in its satire, but is 
also far from being a masterpiece. 


“Conversations with George Moore,” 
by Geraint Goodwin, a beautifully print- 
ed book, is full of interest. In addition to 
the penetrating conversational criticisms 
by Mr. Moore—who richly deserves a 
Boswell—the interviewer has given us 
an excellent portrait of the novelist. 
These Confessions of an Old Man I like 
better than those of his youth. There is 
more matter with more art. 

I rejoice that at last “The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble,” the only humorous 
novel produced by the war, and to me 
the best thing André Maurois has writ- 
ten, appears in an English translation, 
done by Thurfrida Wake, the verses by 
Wilfrid Jackson, the Introduction by 
Brand Whitlock, who read it in the 
original manuscript “in the gloomy au- 
tumn of 1917.” Mr. Whitlock, I am 
pleased to see, likes “Bramble” the “best 
of all”; he says acutely, that Maurois 
“has the French gift of delicate irony 
and a sense of humour that is rather 
more English than French.” 

“American Girl,” by the accomplish- 
ed sports critic, John R. Tunis, is his first 
novel, and it is very good indeed. It deals 
with the tragic life of the professionally 
amateur tennis player; its heroine is 
NOT in any way whatever to be con- 
founded with Helen Wills Moody, who 
is not only the finest woman player in 
the world, but one of the finest ambassa- 
dors America has ever sent to Europe. 

An admirable corrective to Lytton 
Strachey’s insidiously diverting “Emi- 
nent Victorians” may be found in 
“Those Earnest Victorians,” by Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford. To him also the 
Victorians unconsciously afford a tragic 
spectacle. But there were giants in those 
days and they are here presented as 
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colossal figures. The author has the ad- 
vantage of intimate personal knowledge, 
and he is a philosophical historian. Cari- 
cature for caricature, how do you like 
his comparison of the Victorian “young 
person” with her successor of 1930? 


. . there is the even more submissive daugh- 
ter, with her tendency to faint and her virginal 
simplicity, a type invariably contrasted, by no 
means to its advantage, with another—scarcely 
to be described as moral—labelled “the mod- 
ern girl.” 

And, in passing, we may be permitted to ex- 
press our surprise that, even accepting these 
types as genuine, that drawn of the modern 
girl should be so much in favour. A girl de- 
void of tenderness or any unselfish trait, whose 
solitary intellectual interest is in sex-problems, 
who is brutally rude to her parents and inde- 
cently frank in her intercourse with men, who 
ruins her constitution with gin and her com- 
plexion with cosmetics, whose plastered lips 
are foul with oaths, and who has probably 
parted with her virginity in a week-end cot- 
tage at the age of eighteen—this journalese 
paragon would seem, in many ways, a ques- 
tionable improvement even on poor, silly Flora. 
Let me hasten to add that so many modern 
girls seem to have got into the novels and 
newspapers, that there are hardly enough left 
over to stock a small and self-advertising cote- 
rie of plutocrats. But one trembles to think 
what would happen to any contributor to a 
society journal, who let it out that there are 
houses in Mayfair entirely innocent of cock- 
tails, and that in an even greater number of 
‘old-fashioned country houses the cult of femi- 
nine gin-swigging is thought to be more than 
a little vulgar. 


If the sophisticated reader should suc- 
ceed in forgiving the author for that 
comparison, how will the following be 
received? 


We are, for instance, perpetually having it 
drummed in upon us that the Victorian wo- 
man, compared with the modern variety, was 
hopelessly inferior physically and intellectually, 
her status relatively servile, and her usefulness 
bounded by such futilities as working cross- 
stitch—though even this, one would imagine, 
was no less productive an occupation than the 
cutting of divots. How does this square with 
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| the fact that the mid years of the nineteenth 
§ century in England were graced by the most 


brilliant galaxy of feminine genius that has 
adorned any age or country? Where, even be- 
neath the beams of the Roi Soleil or amid the 
glitter of the Quattrocento, will you find such 
a conjunction as that of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the two great Brontés, George Eliot, 


| Mrs. Gaskell, Christina Rossetti, Florence 


Nightingale, Octavia Hill and—many would 
be inclined to add—the Queen herself? Would 
any candid apologist for modern femininity, 
with its votes and emancipation, undertake to 
produce a contemporary list to compare with 
it? To put one down in black and white would 
be so cruel as to fall not far short of libel on 
the selected champions. 


Well, if the contemporary children of 


| fashion have fallen below the lowest 
| level of the Victorians, the transition is 
| well depicted in a new novel by the 
| adroit V. Sackville-West, called “The 
| Edwardians.” The story starts with a 


moue. “No character in this book is 


wholly fictitious,” which after all, al- 
| though the contrary is usually stated, is 


true of every good novel in the world— 
how could it possibly be otherwise? 
This is a novel of the smart set in Eng- 
land in 1905; and if this be a true picture, 
I can no longer regret the disappear- 
ance of the great estates and the confs- 
cating taxes. All I can say of these lead- 


ers of society is what Macduff said to 


Malcolm. 


Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. 


Here are some hair-raising murder 
stories that will do what detectives ought 
to do, arrest the reader’s attention: 
“Number Naught,” by Selden Truss; 
“The Lion and the Lamb,” by Phillips 
Oppenheim; “The Strangler Fig,” by 
John S. Strange. 


_ It is good news that Anne Sedgwick 
is contemplating a visit to America this 
autumn. She was born in Englewood, 
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N. J., but has lived for so many years in 
France and in England that her voyage 
hither is an event. The Return of the Na- 
tive will be joyfully greeted, and all the 
more so because she has completed a new 
novel, “Philippa,” which will be pub- 
lished this winter. 


THE FANO CLUB 


During the past summer this institu- 
tion reached an apotheosis. Professor 
and Mrs. A. J. Armstrong of Baylor 
University, Texas, not only led their pil- 
grims thither, but in the month of July 
placed a permanent tablet in the church 
of San Agostino where the famous pic- 
ture of “The Guardian Angel” reposes. 
The tablet is draped with English, Ital- 
ian, and American flags and reads 


QUESTO ANGELO CUSTODE 
DEL GUERCINO INSPIRO IL 
GRANDE POETA INGLESE 

ROBERT BROWNING 
A SCRIVERE UNA DELLE SUE 
POESIE PIU POPOLARI. 
LAPIDE COLLOCATA IN 
SEGNO DI VENERAZIONE 
DA BAYLOR UNIVERSITY’S 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
WACO TEXAS. 

FANO LUGLIO 1930 


Members of the Fano Club admitted on 


_ this pilgrimage are Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Milton, Lee Milton, Mrs. Stuart McCol- 
lum, Miss Margaret J. McCollum, Rob- 
ert McCollum, Mrs. Lewis C. Greenlec, 
Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Edward J. Hubbell, 
Mrs. Solon I. Gilmore, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Miss Matilda Brown, Miss Ida 
Forbis, Independence, Mo.; Mrs. Robert 
Padgitt Dupree, Waco, Texas; Miss 
Mary Hadley, Pontiac, Mich.; Miss Min- 
nie Morris, McCrary, Ark.; Miss Mary 
Moss Richardson, Canyon, Texas; Mrs. 
T. H. Johnson, Dermott, Ark.; Mrs. 
Chester Korn, Augusta, Ga.; Mrs. J. H. 
Johnson, Camden, Ark.; Mrs. J. C. Cas- 
tellaw, Ennis, Texas. 
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These pilgrims also erected a tablet to 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning in the house 
where they lodged at Siena; then they 
went to Bagni di Lucca, where Brown- 
ing wrote “In a Balcony,” and were 
greeted by a public reception. 

Other new Academic Members who 
joined this last summer are Josiah Col- 
lins, Jr., Yale 1930, W. F. Murray, Yale 
"94, accompanied by Mrs. Murray and 
other members of the family, Grace 
Murray Hopper, Vassar ’28 and M.A. 
Yale ’30; Roger F. Murray, 2d, Yale °32, 
Miss Mary C. Murray, Vassar ’30, Vin- 
cent F. Hopper, Princeton ’27, and H. R. 
Mustard, Yale ’31, who wrote “Veni, 
vidi, vici.” 


Several readers have written me pro- 
testing against the increasing use of 
“Rev. Brown” in so-called respectable 
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newspapers. This is inexcusable. |t 
should be invariably Rev. Mr. Brown, or 
Rev. Dr. Brown, or Rev. James Brown, 
and in formal statements, The Rey, 
James Brown, but NEVER Rev. Brown, 
It seems strange that such a thing should 
require mention. One might as well say 
Hon. Bingham. 


More and more policemen are patrol- 
ling in machines instead of on foot. 
The change seems to be from patrolmen 
to petrolmen, n’est-ce pas? 


I have been called many names, but 
Mr. C. R. Lynn of Pensacola, Fla., sends 
me the following clipping from the 
Jacksonville Times-Union of August 10, 
which is really news. 


William Lyon Phelps, a well-known Ameri- 
can politician, believes in early hours. 


List of books mentioned, with authors, publishers, and prices. 


“Letters of James Whitcomb Riley.”” Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

“By Way of Cape Horn,” by A. J. Villiers. Holt. 
$3.50. 

“An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson,” by 
C. Cestre. Macmillan. $1.75. 

“Vachel Lindsay, Adventurer,” by A. E. Trombly. 
Lucas Bros., Columbia, Mo. $1.50. 

“Shepherds in Sackcloth,” by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

“The Selbys,” by Anne Green. Dutton. $2.50. 

“Silénce,” by Alice Gipson. Caxton, Caldwell, Idaho. 
$2.50. 

“Conversations with George Moore,” by G. Goodwin. 
Knopf. $3. 


“The Silence of Colonel Bramble,” by A. Maurois. 
(trans.) Appleton. $2.50. 


“American Girl,” by John R. Tunis. 
Warren. $2. 


“Those Earnest Victorians,” by Esmé Wingfield-Strat- 
ford. W. Morrow. $3.50. 

“The Edwardians,” by V. Sackville-West. 
day, Doran. $2.50. 

“Number Naught,” by S. Truss. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

“The Lion and the Lamb,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown. $2. 


“The Strangler Fig,” by J. S. Strange. 
Doran. $1. 
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Hard Wood 


(Continued from page 472) 


Pa flushed suddenly and hit his fists to- 
gether. 

“Goddam all meddlers!” he said. 

Dan shook his head and stared at the fire. 

“As for Rut Comer,” said Pa, “I'll whip 
him within an inch of his life, like I did Dave, 
and if that ain’t enough for him I'll shoot him 
on sight. I won’t stand meddlers. I work for 
my keep and I harm no man. I want to be left 
alone. I’m agin meddlers from the word go 
and I'll take no orders from Abolitionists and 
such.” 

Dan shrugged and got up. 

“T guess I'll be going, Jim,” he said. “Re- 
member, I’m for you as much as the law allows 
but I got to do my duty.” 

Pa got up also and knocked his pipe out into 
the fire. 

“Dan,” said Pa, “you ain’t serious about tak- 
ing Grandma’s red bird, are you, just because 
a lot of meddlers says so?” 

“Well,” said Dan, “law is law and if folks 
insist, why, that’s final and complete.” 

Pa said nothing and Dan looked about the 
room uncomfortably, then went out, softly 
closing the door. 

Pa stood in the middle of the room, rubbing 
his chin, then he went into Grandma’s bed- 
room. She had just finished her supper and 
was lying back with her eyes closed. 

“Evening, Ma,” said Pa. 

“Evening, son.” 

Grandma turned to look at him. Pa saw 
that the red bird’s cage was covered. 

“Billy’s gone to bed, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Grandma; “he’s been hopping 
and singing all day long.” 

She smiled, then she turned her face to the 
wall. 

“T'm tired, Jimmy,” she said. 

Pa stood looking down at her for a little 
while, then he tiptoed out of the room. 

Tom didn’t come home for supper. Pa and 
Clay ate in silence, passing the dishes without 
speaking, and pointing when they wanted 
anything. 

_Pa finally noticed that Clay was unusually 
silent and glanced up at him. He was pale. 

“Anything wrong, Clay?” he asked. 

Clay hesitated before replying. 

“Well,” he said, “I had a run in with Red 
Coffin and we ain’t friends no more.” 


“How’s that?” 

“Well, Red Coffin’s a plain Abolitionist and 
I ain’t.” 

Pa bent over his plate and said nothing. 

“We had a little argument in Sachs’ store,” 
said Clay. “Everybody got pretty excited and 
Red said I wasn’t no better than a rebel. is 
there going to be a war, Pa?” 

“T reckon so.” 


After supper Pa went for a walk and Clay 
went out to his shack and lit his lamp. He was 
finished with “Ivanhoe” now and was trying 
to read “Heart of Midlothian,” but somehow 
he had lost interest in reading. 

He hadn’t seen Milly for nearly a month 
and he hadn’t talked to her since that night on 
the river. Folks said that she and Dave were 
still walking out together but that Joe Bris- 
towe had warned Eb Truder that he wouldn’t 
stand for Dave being at Eb’s house. Everybody 
seemed to get a lot of amusement out of it, and 
some of the young farmers were laying bets 
that Dave would or would not marry her. The 
church-workers said it was a scandal and 
somebody ought to do something about it. 

Clay never thought of Milly without feeling 
queer and uneasy; she was such a pretty little 
girl and had such nice ways, but she was false 
as she could be and shameless. He could not 
understand that; it was impossible for him to 
understand how she could act the way she did 
with him and then forget all about it, and go 
around with Dave as calm as you please. He 
was hurt, and avoided her. 

He was sitting half asleep over his book 
when Pa came in. He sat up and stared at Pa, 
whose face was red and stern. 

“Look,” said Pa, pointing out the door. 

Clay got to his feet. He saw fires blazing in 
the direction of the village and turned to stare 
at Pa, puzzled. 

“Bonfires,” said Pa. “The Abolitionists 
think war’s due to hit us. It’s something in the 
papers. I don’t rightly know what.” 

“What you going to do, Pa?” 

“Well,” said Pa, “I don’t rightly hold with 
“em, but when it’s all said I guess I’m 2 Union 
man. 

Tom came home at eleven o’clock roaring 
drunk and went about shouting that he was 
going to war and take his accordion with him 
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and to hell with the sawmill. Pa got up out of 
bed and patiently tried to quiet him, but when 
he persisted, Pa slapped him soundly to bring 
him to his senses and then put him to bed. 


II 


Tom was reading Pa an article from the pa- 
per about the “Traitors in Our Midst,” and 
Pa was stroking his mustache and looking very 
grave. Clay sat waiting for his father to go to 
the shop. It was eight o’clock of a cold fall 
morning and the landscape was wintry with 
its bare trees and empty fields. 

When Tom had finished Pa said: 

“There’s a heap of trouble due to hit this 
country. The war’s a certain thing, I reckon.” 

“Looks like it,” said Tom. “Joe Forman says 
he ain’t figuring on operating the sawmill for 
a week yet, if ever.” 

Clay listened, noticing that Tom was not as 
offhand as usual and that Pa seemed worried. 

“Pa,” said Tom, “there’s a lot of talk down- 
town about us Goodhues. Some fellers down 
in Mississippi strung up a yank and filled him 
full of holes. And Joe Bristowe says Spring- 
valley ought to do the same with a reb, mean- 
ing you. Course it’s all talk but I don’t like it, 
no, sir. I reckon you better quit that talk about 
Valandigham. Me, if Abe Lincoln says fight, 
Pll fight.” 

“Well,” said Pa, “I’m a Union man but I 
don’t like the company I have to keep. I’ve 
stood for States Rights since my first vote but 
busting up the Union is a horse of another 
color. It makes a man think.” 

“Better tell people how you feel, Pa,” said 
Tom, running his hand through his hair. “I 
don’t like the look of things.” 

Clay got to his feet uneasily and walked over 
to the window. It worried him to see Tom so 
serious. Things must be bad. While he was 
leaning there he heard talking and then Clem 
White and Rut Comer came round the house 
and climbed the porch steps. 

“Pa,” said Clay, “there’s Rut Comer.” 

Pa looked up puzzled, then, getting to his 
feet, he went over and closed the door to 
Grandma’s bedroom. 

“What’s the matter?” Tom demanded. 

“Here’s trouble sure,” said Pa. 

There was a knock at the door and Clay 
opened it. Clem White came in followed by 
Rut Comer, who took off his hat and glanced 
uneasily about the room. 

“Howdy, Jim,” said Clem. 

“Howdy,” said Pa. “You want to see me?” 

“Yep,” said Clem. “I don’t like to do this no 
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better than you like having me, so don’t make 
it no harder than it is.” 

“It’s about that red bird,” said Rut, keeping 
his eyes lowered. “It’s agin my feelings to men- 
tion it as the old lady has had it for many a 
year, but law is law.” 

Pa turned to Clay and Tom. 

“The meddlers has got a new law now. A 
man can’t have a bird in a cage no more.” 

Tom opened his eyes wide but Clay said: 

“That’s silly.” 

Pa stood silently plucking at his mustache. 
He couldn’t make up his mind what to do. 
The town was in a turmoil and if he refused 
to obey he was outside the law and would be 
punished and nothing would be gained. 

“The bird’ll die if we turn it out,” said 
Clay. “It’s used to being kept. A hawk’d have 
it in a minute.” 

“Can't help that,” said Clem, and the tone 
of his voice made Pa look up. Clem’s face had 
a harsh, determined look. Pa was surprised, as 
Clem had always been friendly. 

“Clem,” he said, “don’t you think we better 
wait till spring?” 

“Can’t do it, Jim.” 

“Tt’s the law,” said Rut, “and we’re just 

lain officers.” 

“Plain jackasses,” said Tom, leaping up. 

Clay was stunned with surprise. Here was 
Tom, who had been talking about caution a 
while back, making trouble. His face was red 
and his eyes had a steely glint. 

“You better keep your mouth shut, Tom 
Goodhue,” said Clem. “You and the rest of the 
rebels had better watch your P’s and Q’s. This 
town’s about sick of you and your Pa.” 

“Who’s afraid!” said Tom. “Not me, nor 
Pa, nor Clay neither. We ain’t like the Bris- 
towes, a-hiding behind the law and a-sneak- 
ing around taking pets away from old wo 
men.” 

“We're just doing our duty, that’s all,” said 
Rut. 

Clem silenced him with a gesture. 

“Jim Goodhue, I ain’t got no time to parley 
with you,” he said. “I hereby order you to re- 
lease that there bird according to law or sufler 
the consequences, which includes resisting ol 
ficers and laughing the laws of your country 
to scorn.” 

“Oh, my eye!” said Tom. “Don’t talk like a 
schoolbook, Clem White, when you can‘ 
hardly read.” 

Clay saw that Pa was pale and that Clem 
White’s attitude was slowly arousing him to 
anger. 
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“Silence,” said Clem, “or I’ll put you under 
arrest. I been friendly with you Goodhues 
since I was knee high but I ain’t got any use 
for traitors, I ain’t.” 

“You been reading the papers,” said Tom, 
“and you got your bull head full of nonsense 
you don’t understand.” 

“Wait, Tom,” said Pa. “No use arguing 
with these fellers. They got their minds made 
up. 
That's right,” said Clem, bristling. 

“Well,” said Pa, his voice rising to a shout, 
“get out of my house. Get off my premises and 
don’t you never come back. I ain’t caring a 
damn if you’re officers of the law or what you 


sare. Git!” 


Rut moved backward toward the door. 
Clem hesitated and ran his eyes over the Good- 
hues who were lined up together with set, de- 
termined faces. While he hesitated Tom pulled 
a pistol out of his shirt and stood dangling it. 
Rut fumbled for the doorknob, then opened 
the door and stepped out onto the porch, keep- 
ing his eyes on Tom. 

“You'll wish you never made that statement, 
Jim Goodhue,” said Clem, turning his back 
and following Rut out onto the porch. “I'll be 
back later.” Then as he shut the door behind 
him he finished: “When I get my gun.” 

Clay went to the window and watched Rut 
and Clem till they disappeared down the turn- 
pike. 

“Tom,” said Pa, “you was some hasty. What 
got into you?” 

“I hate a fool like Clem White a-telling us 
Goodhues what we'll do and what we won’t. 
We're good citizens, ain’t we?” 

Clay looked at Tom in wonder. Pa nodded 
slowly. 

“Well,” he said, “we’re in for it. Don’t think 
I'll go to the shop this morning.” 

Sade came in with a pale face and said: 

“Grandma wants you, Mr. Goodhue.” 

Pa nodded and left the room. Sade said: 

“It’s a wonder somebody don’t take that 
Rut Comer and pitch him in the horse-trough, 
the dum fool!” 


Ill 


Tom, Clay, and Pa sat in the living-room, 
smoking. Tom had laid a big fire and now it 
Was roaring up the chimney. It had got colder 
since sunup, the air was full of frost, and the 
sun was but a feeble light in a slate-colored sky. 
3eyond the house Clay could see the desolate 
turnpike, the bare brown fields, the skeleton 
trees, and the gaunt hills. Trying to ight down 
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an insistent feeling of uneasiness he got up 
and stood at the side of the hearth, looking into 
the fire. Pa smoked stolidly. Tom kept scrap- 
ing his big feet across the floor and clearing his 
throat. 

In a little while they heard vague noises, like 
distant shouts, in the direction of the village. 
At first Clay thought it was the wind in the 
chimney. But Pa said: 

“Sounds like a runkus downtown.” 

And Tom nodded. 

“Pa,” said Clay, turning and wetting his lips, 
“what we going to do?” 

“The best we kin,” said Pa. “I don’t know 
what’s coming no more than you do, but we're 
committed now. We’ve stated where we 
stand.” 

“Yep,” said Tom, “I reckon I was some 
hasty.” 

“That’s no matter now,” said Pa. 

The noise increased and little by little they 
could distinguish individual voices in the 
hubbub. Pa knocked out his pipe and took his 
squirrel gun down from above the fireplace. 
Tom took out his pistol and put it beside him 
on the table. 

“The only thing is,” said Pa, “I’m worried 
about Grandma.” 

Tom and Clay exchanged glances, then both 
lowered their heads. 

“If it wasn’t for Grandma I'd say to hell 
with the whole village,” said Pa. “I don’t know 
just what is best.” 

Clay, who was looking out the window, 
turned and said: , 

“Here comes Liz Willet’s boy. Wonder what 
he wants?” 

Pa opened the door and Frankie Willet ran 
across the yard from the turnpike and hurried 
up the steps. He was about twelve years old 
and didn’t have any father. He lived in one of 
the shacks across the railroad tracks, near the 
Truders. 

“Well, son,” said Pa. 

Frankie wiped his nose with his sleeve and 
said: 

“Mr. Goodhue, I want to see Clay.” 

He peeped in the door and looked at Clay. 

“You're him, ajn’t you?” 

“Come in,” said Pa. 

“Can’t stay,” he said. “Got to be running 
back.” 

Clay was puzzled and kept wetting his lips. 
Tom and Pa were as puzzled as he and said 
nothing. 

“Clay,” said Frankie, “Milly Truder sent 


me. 
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“Milly did?” gasped Clay. 

Pa and Tom looked at each other quickly 
and then shifted about uncomfortably. 

“Yes, sir,” said Frankie, “she told me to tell 
you a mob is coming up here after all of you. 
She heard Dave Bristowe talking. She says I’m 
to tell you to go away ‘cause . .. ‘cause 
. . -” He stopped and looked from one to the 
other. “ ’Cause they’re aiming to kill you.” 

Nobody said anything and Frankie turned 
back to the door. 

“It’s true as I’m standing here,” said 

Frankie. “I seen ’em. They had guns and a 
rope.” 
Clay’s face was white and his mind was in 
confusion. Tom and Pa said nothing, but just 
stood there looking into the fire. Frankie 
stared from one to the other, then he ran out 
quickly and closed the door. Clay saw him 
making for the turnpike. 

“It was nice of Milly,” said Pa. 

Clay didn’t know what to think. But in 
spite of his feeling of hollowness, of fright, he 
was pleased. Milly hadn’t forgotten him; she 
was on his side against the Bristowes. 

Tom scratched his head. 

“Milly must’ve fell out again with Dave. But 
what I don’t see is, why she singled Clay out. 
That’s beyond me.” 

“Well,” said Pa, “that’s no matter. The 
mob’s a-coming and that’s the long and short 
of it. Boys, I want to say this. I’m plumb sorry 
I got you in all this trouble on account of my 
talking. I’m plumb sorry.” 

“We'll stick by you, Pa,” said Tom. 

Clay turned from the window and in a loud, 
unnatural voice said: 

“Here they come. Right up the turnpike.” 

Tom turned and dashed out the back door, 
but returned instantly with a muzzle-loading, 
double-barrelled shotgun. Pa took it from him 
and gave him the squirrel rifle. 

“Clay,” said Pa, “go sit with Grandma. Talk 
to her. There ain’t no use in her knowing 
what’s going on. She’s nervy as you make ’em, 
but she’s a very old woman now.” 

Sade came running in with a white face. 

“They’re a-coming! They’re a-coming!” she 
cried. 

“Get up-stairs and lay down on the floor, 
Sade,” said Pa. 

“I'd best stay here,” said Sade; “I ain’t 
afraid.” 

“Get up-stairs, Sade,” said Pa. “Don’t 
argue.” 

“You been good to me, Pa,” said Sade. 
“Give me a gun.” 
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Pa took her by the arm and hustled her to 
the stairway door and pointed upward. 

“Git!” he said. 

Tom took off his hat and waved it. 

“Hurray for Sade!” 

Sade climbed the stairs and disappeared. 

Clay stood hesitating. He was sweating 
clammily and his hands were trembling. But 
he wanted to help. Seeing Tom so cheerful 
now that trouble had come he was ashamed of 
his fear. He wanted to get a gun and help. But 
Pa said: 

“Go in with Grandma now, Clay, and shut 
the door.” 

Clay obeyed. 

Grandma was lying with her eyes closed and 
Billy was hopping about in his cage. From 
time to time he’d swell out his neck and sing, 
then he’d turn his head half around and peck 
at his feathers. 

Clay sat down by the bed and tried to calm 
himself; but as the minutes passed his heart 
pounded faster and faster and he sat listening; 
even the thought of Milly did not seem to ease 
him. That night on the river seemed far off 
and fabulous like a fairy tale; part of a mid- 
summer night’s dream. He was caught in the 
present. 

Grandma turned and saw him. 

“Well, son,” she said. 

“Just thought I’d keep you company,” said 
Clay. 

“I’m porely to-day,” said Grandma. “I reck- 
on I won’t live the winter out. I can’t hardly 
lift a hand.” 

“You'll be all right, Grandma.” 

“No, we all die, Clay, young and old. And 
I’ve lived my time out.” 

Clay didn’t know what to say and sat silent. 
He had never seen Grandma look so sad be- 
fore; usually she was pretty cheerful. 

“Tt’s the cold, Clay,” said Grandma. “It gets 
in your bones. When I was a young woman I 
never got cold.” 

“Want me to put some wood in the stove, 
Grandma?” 

Grandma nodded and then turned slightly 
away and shut her eyes. 

Clay heard shouts now. He wanted to run to 
the window, but he was afraid that Grandma 
would see him and ask questions. 

Pa was standing in the doorway looking at 
the mob which had stopped in the turnpike in 
front of the house. Tom, with his hat pushed 
back and a pipe in his mouth, was at a front 
window, which was open half a foot. 

Dave and Joe Bristowe were in the centre of 
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the mob and Joe was carrying a rope over his 
shoulder. Tom set his jaw when he saw Red 
Coffin and Hen Oaks with the Bristowes; they 
were good friends of his; he had drunk many a 
can of beer with them. 

Tom shouted to Pa: 

‘I see as many friends as enemies, Pa.” 

“It’s the war,” said Pa, without turning. 
“It’s gone to their heads.” 

Joe Bristowe jumped up on a boulder and 
shouted: 

“There he is, folks. Go get him.” 

Half a dozen men in the front of the mob 
started across the yard, but Pa came out, cross- 
ed the porch, and sat down on the cellar-door 
with his back to the wall. 

The men hesitated and Pa shouted: 

“All right! Come and git me! Come and git 
me! But I'll get a few of you-uns first.” 

He raised the shotgun to his shoulder and 
swung the muzzle up and down before the 
crowd. One of the men, slowly retreating, 
tripped and fell backward over a big stone. 
There was a momentary panic and several men 
started to run. 

Dave and Joe Bristowe shouted at them to 
come on and be men, and Joe flourished the 
rope. 

“Charge him! Charge him!” cried Joe. “Re- 
member the yank they hung in Mississippi.” 

There was a lull, then some one at the rear 
of the crowd said: 

“Charge him yourself, Joe Bristowe. Your 
feet ain’t stuck to the sod.” 

Tom left his post at the window and came 
out to sit beside Pa. 

” yelled somebody, “we ain’t after 
you. 

Tom shouted back: 

“If you’re after Pa you’re after me!” 

The crowd drew back slowly and a bunch 
of men gathered around Dave and Joe Bris- 
towe. While they talked a group of horsemen 
appeared over the hill just beyond the turn- 
pike and rode down toward the crowd. It was 
a squad of cavalry; Dan Crane was riding 
ahead of them with a sergeant. At the edge of 
the turnpike the sergeant halted his men, and 
Dan Crane rode among the people talking to 
them, pointing toward the village. 

Slowly the crowd moved off, cursing Dan 
Crane and shaking their fists in the direction 
of Pa Goodhue. Dave and Joe Bristowe were 
the last to go. Joe walked along arguing loudly 
and trailing the rope in the dirt. 

Grandma turned uneasily in her bed and 
said to Clay: 
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“What’s that I hear, son? It sounds like men 
a-talking.” 

“Why,” said Clay, “I think Pa’s down on 
the turnpike with Dan Crane and some other 
fellers.” 

“Talking mighty loud, ain’t they?” 

- “Yes, It’s about the election, I reckon.” 

Grandma turned her face to the wall and af- 
ter a moment said: 

“T’m cold. Bettter put some more wood on 
the fire.” 

Clay had just fed the fire and the sheet-iron 
stove was red hot in places, but without a word 
he went to the wood-box. 


IV 


Clay woke with a start. Some one was 
pounding on his door. He sat up in bed, con- 
fused, and began to rub his eyes. Through his 
window he saw a big, rayless, red sun coming 
up over a distant woods. The morning air was 
frosty and chill, and he began to shiver. 

“Clay! Clay!” 

It was Sade. Wrapping a blanket around 
him, he climbed out of bed and opened the 
door. He was startled and drew back at the 
sight of Sade. Her face was white and her 
hair was standing on end. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

Sade put her hand on his arm. 

“Clay,” she said, her face twitching, “your 
Grandma’s dead.” 

Clay stared. 

“She’s dead,” said Sade. “Some one left her 
window open. The cold killed her.” 

Clay swallowed and ran his hand through 
his hair. 

“Why! . . .” he said. 

Then he turned, still stunned, and holding 
the blanket about him, because of Sade, pulled 
on his pants and shoes. 

“Oh, God; it’s awful,” said Sade. “What are 
we coming to?” 

Clay hurried past her into the hall, but he 
hesitated. 

“What about Pa and Tom?” 

“They ain’t up yet,” said Sade. “They’ve 
had such a bitter time I thought . . .” 

“All right,” said Clay. 

The responsibility was forced on him. He 
didn’t want it, he felt so alone. He’d much 
rather have Pa go first; Pa was so dependable. 
He didn’t want to see Grandma lying there 
dead. Why, only last night she had smiled at 
him. It seemed queer. 

He descended the stairs, followed by Sade, 
who had begun to sob. 
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Grandma was lying with her head thrown 
back and her mouth partly open, staring. Her 
hands were clamped on the counterpane as if 
she had tried to pull it over her head or rise by 
pulling herself up. 

Clay ran his hand over his face and took a 
step away from the bed. This wasn’t Grand- 
ma; this wasn’t the kind old woman who used 
to smoke a pipe by the fireplace and kiss him 
when he hurt himself. He was terrified by this 
rigid figure on the bed. 

Sade took him by the arm. 

“Look,” she said, “I left the window just 
as it was. I ain’t seen that window open since 
early last fall.” 

“Who could’ve opened it?” said Clay, 
averting his eyes from the bed. 

He felt trapped, singled out for misfortune, 
and stood aimlessly rubbing his hands together 
and wondering what to do. 

Sade gripped his arm and said: 

“Look, Clay. Billy’s gone.” 

The cage was still partly covered, but stun- 
ned by Grandma’s death, they hadn’t noticed 
that the little door of the cage was half open. 

“They done it! They done it!” said Clay. 

Turning he ran out into the living-room, 
opened the front door and began to search for 
Billy. Sade unfastened Grandma’s hands from 
the counterpane, but suddenly overcome by 
panic, she ran out of the room. 

After a short search, they found Billy, stiff 
and dead, at the foot of a big oak tree at the 
side of the house. 

“They was here in the night,” said Clay. 

“We'll kill ’em, that’s what,” said Sade, sob- 
bing; “though they ain’t fitten to die.” 


When they went in Pa was sitting by the 
cold hearth in the living-room. He had pulled 
his pants over his nightshirt and drawn on his 
boots. Unable to speak Clay held out the dead 
bird. 

Pa nodded. 

“They was here in the night,” said Clay. 

Pa nodded. Tom came out of Grandma’s 
room and stood staring at the floor. His face 
was contorted with grief. 

Pa got up and said: 

“Make a fire, Tom. Sade, you cook us some 
breakfast.” 

Nobody said anything. Tom began to lay 
the fixe, going about it mechanically. Sade 
went out to the kitchen. 

“What you going to do, Pa?” said Clay. 

Pa stood drumming on the mantelpiece for 
a moment, then he said: 
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“T ain’t saying.” 

At breakfast they ate without speaking, star- 
ing at their plates and avoiding one another’s 
eyes. Pa seemed calm and determined. Tom’s 
eyes were red and from time to time he wiped 
them with his sleeve. Clay sat stunned. 

After breakfast Pa went in to look at Grand- 
ma, then he came back and said: 

“Boys, I want you to stay right here. I’m go- 
ing down to the shop on a little business.” 

Tom and Clay exchanged a look, then Tom 
said: 

“Don’t you think I better go ‘long, Pa?” 

“You do what I say,” said Pa. 

Sade came in to clear away the dishes. 

“Mr. Goodhue,” she said, “won’t you be 
careful with all this feeling in town? You'd 
best take Tom along.” 

Pa turned to them. His jaw was set and he 
hardly saw them. 

“You all stay here,” said Pa, “and mind 
things. If I don’t come back, Tom, you’re the 
head here and I want you to leave off your 
childish ways and be a man.” 

Tom walked over to the fireplace. Sade 
stood with her hand poised over the table, star- 
ing at Pa. 

“If you don’t come back!” Clay exclaimed. 
“Where you going, Pa?” 

“That don’t concern you,” said Pa. “I want 
you boys to do what I say.” 

Nobody said anything. Pa stood looking at 
them, then he turned and went out the back 
way. Clay stared after Pa, but Tom followed 
him as far as the yard. 

Pa turned and said: 

“Stay here with Clay and Sade.” 

Tom nodded and stopped in the doorway, 
leaning against the jamb. Pa went into a small 
workshed at the back; when he came out there 
was a big bulge in his coat pocket and he was 
carrying a small blacksnake whip. He crossed 
the yard without looking back and started off 
down the turnpike. 

Tom came back into the living-room. Clay 
was standing at the window looking down the 
road and Sade was sitting at the table with her 
hands over her face crying. 

“Clay,” said Tom, “he’s got a pistol in his 
pocket and he’s carrying a whip.” 

Clay nodded. 

“I can see the whip,” he said. 


V 
Clay was mending the fire and Sade was 


sitting near by, her hair drawn tightly back 
and her face white, reading a Bible, when 
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Tom came in followed by Doc Swope, the 
coroner. 

Tom took off his hat and flung it on a chair, 
but said nothing. Doc went toward Grandma’s 
room, but stopped in the doorway. 

“Get me a light, Sade,” he said. 

Sade closed the Bible, carefully marking her 
place, and got up. 

“Tom .. .” she began. 

But Tom silenced her with a gesture and 
said: 

“Nobody’s seen Pa.” 

Doc burst out: 

“It was a swinish trick. It’s a disgrace to the 
town of Springvalley, war or no war. I'd like 
to put a rope around a certain neck, and I’m a 
law-abiding man. There wasn’t a better wo- 
man in this county than Grandma Goodhue.” 

Tom ducked his head to hide his tears. Clay 
bent over the fire. Sade went to the kitchen to 
get a lamp for Doc. 

“How long’s you Pa been gone?” asked 
Doc. 

“Since morning,” said Tom. 

“Where was he headed for . . .?” 

“He said he was going to his shop,” said 
Tom, “but he never, ’cause I was down there 
looking for him.” 

Doc stood shaking his head. Sade came back 
with a lamp which she gave to Doc. 

“Don’t fret, you folks,” said Doc; “maybe 
he'll turn up directly.” 

Doc went into Grandma’s bedroom and 
Sade took up her Bible and sat down. 

“Tom,” said Clay, “don’t you think we bet- 
ter go searching for Pa?” 

“Not for a while yet,” said Tom. 

They sat in silence. The night was cold; a 
fine powdery snow was blowing against the 
window panes, and the wind was whistling 
about the house, rattling the shutters. Clay got 
up from the fire and sat on the floor with his 
back against the wall. Sade bent over her Bible 
forming the words with her lips. 

Tom made a queer noise in his throat, then 
he said: 

“Clay, we won’t never see Pa alive.” 

Clay said nothing. He wanted to rest, to 
quit thinking; he wanted ease from the agony 
of the day; he wanted to wake up from this 
nightmare with the sun in his face. He wanted 
Pa to call him from bed gruffly as he had done 
when he was a boy; he wanted to run down 
and see Grandma before breakfast. 

Sade began to read aloud: 

“A good name is better than precious oint- 
ment; and the day of death than the day of 
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one’s birth. It is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than to go to the house of feasting: 
for that is the end of all men; and the living 
will lay it to his heart. Sorrow is better than 
laughter: for by the sadness of the counte- 
nance the heart is made better. . . .” 

Tom bent his head and sat with one hand 
over his face. 

Sade closed the book, and sat staring off 
across the room, then she got up suddenly 
and began to sob. Clay turned his face away. 

“She was good to me,” said Sade; “the 
whole family was good to me when I wasn’t 
nothing but a rotten little sinner.” 

“Never you mind, Sade,” said Tom. 


VI 


As Doc Swope opened the door to go out 
Dan Crane, Clem White and a regular army 
sergeant stepped up on the porch. A gust of 
cold air rushed into the room making the fire 
dance. 

Tom and Clay got to their feet and stood 
silently staring at the three men. Doc Swope 
said: 

“Sorry, but I got a case in town. I'll give you 
my report to-morrow, Dan.” 

Dan nodded and Doc went out. 

> said Clem White, “where’s Jim 
>? 

Clay and Tom looked at each other. 

“Come on, Tom,” said Dan. “We're aiming 
to find him so there’s no use in keeping noth- 
ing back.” 

“We ain’t seen Pa since breakfast,” said 
Tom. “He told us to stay right here and wait 
for him. I’m just as anxious to find him as you 
are and that’s the plain truth.” 

Dan pulled at his mustache which was wet 
with snow. Sade came in from the kitchen and 
stood with her hands on her hips, staring from 
one to the other of the three men. 

“Better search the place,” said the sergeant. 

“Do what!” said Sade. “What business you 
got a-searching this house of death? Grandma 
Goodhue’s lying dead in there on account of 
some rascals like you.” 

The sergeant hastily snatched off his cap and 
turned to stare at Clem White. 

“All the same,” said Clem, “we’re looking 
for Jim Goodhue and we're aiming to find 
him; that’s the long and short of it.” 

“He ain’t here,” said Sade. 

“Tom,” said Dan, “will you and Clay give 
me your word of honor your Pa ain’t here?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Clay. 
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“Yes, sir,” said Tom; “and to show you how 
we feel about it we'll help you look for him.” 

“T don’t like this,” said Clem. 

“What's he done?” asked Sade. 

“Well,” said Dan, “he give Rut Comer a 
fearful beating with a whip.” 

“Good,” said Sade. 

Tom and Clay looked at each other, then 
Tom asked: 

“Wasn’t there no shooting?” 

“Not as I know of,” said Dan. “He must’ve 
caught Rut without a gun. He met him down 
near the New Moorefield road. We found your 
Pa’s pistol down there, Tom; and it ain’t been 
fired.” 

The sergeant scratched his head and said: 

“Dan, don’t you reckon we better search 
this house just to make sure?” 

“No,” said Dan; “these boys give me their 
word of honor.” 

“And it’s as good as bond,” said Sade. 

Clem and the sergeant stood shifting about, 
looking at Dan. Tom walked over to the fire, 
rubbing his chin. Clay was filled with a sud- 
den hope: it wasn’t like Pa to light out to es- 
cape consequences, but maybe he had this 
once; maybe he’d gone to Harmony where he 
had cousins. 

“Give him a good beating, did he?” said 
Tom. 

“Well,” said Dan, “he'll be in bed for a 
spell.” 

“Serves him right,” said Tom. 

There was a short silence, then Clem said: 

“That’s no way to talk, Tom Goodhue.” 

“Now, now,” said Dan. “I ain’t backing Pa 
up in what he done, as it was outside the law, 
and I ain’t saying Rut Comer’s to blame, but 
if he was he deserved every lick he got and 
then some. Tom,” he went on, “I know what 
you boys’re suffering as chere wasn’t a better 
woman nowhere than Grandma. It’s near a 
hanging matter.” 

Sade turned suddenly and left the room. 

“Sade’s hit hard,” said Tom. 

“Grandma was good to her,” said Clay. 

There was a short silence and they all heard 
the rumble of a wagon and in a moment voices 
called from the road. Clay ran to open the 
door. A gust of wind blew in, carrying snow 
with it. Clay saw three men with lanterns 
standing beside a wagon. He ran out followed 
by the rest. One of the men stepped up and 
flung his arms around him, holding him. 

“Clay,” said the man, a farmer from the 
New Moorefield Pike, “don’t take on now. 
Keep a stiff upper lip, son.” 
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Clay saw something, covered with a blanket, 
lying on the bed of the wagon. 

“Tt’s Pa,” he said. 

“We found him shot,” said the farmer. 

Clay fell to his knees with his arms over his 
stomach. 

“T can’t stand it,” he cried. 

Tom laughed loudly and shouted to Dan: 

“Well, there he is. You found him.” 

“For God’s sake, Tom,” said Dan. 

But Tom was leaning against the wagon 


crying. 
VII 


When the funeral was over, Tom walked 
slowly toward the hired rig followed by Sade 
and Clay. Sade was near fainting and her face 
was ghastly under her black veil. Clay, with 
lowered head, took her arm, guided her past 
the headstones in the little churchyard ceme- 
tery and helped her into the rig. Then he got 
in beside her. Tom picked up the reins and 
clucked to the horse, but Dan Crane came up 
and said: 

“Wait, Tom.” 

Dan stood with his hat off, uncomfortably 
shifting. 

“Boys,” he said, “the folks in Springvalley 
are all mighty sorry for you and I’m speaking 
for them ’cause they can’t find words.” He 
swallowed and looked uncertainly from Clay 
to Tom, then he smiled slightly and said: 
“And I reckon I’m with ’em there. I can’t find 
words neither. But I might say that we’re all 
going to do what we can to ketch the man that 
shot your Pa and bring him to justice.” 

Sade put her hands over her face and sobbed. 
Tom sat looking at the reins he was holding, 
but Clay said: 

“Dan, don’t talk so. You know who hated 
Pa. He’d just got done giving Rut Comer a 
beating. Rut didn’t shoot him ‘cause he wasn’t 
in no condition to. But who else is left?” 

“T know it looks bad for the Bristowes,” said 
Dan, “but Joe and Dave can prove where they 
was that whole day.” 

Clay said: 

“We might as well be going along, Tom. 
This talk won’t get us nowhere.” 

But Dan put his hand on the reins. He felt 
the menace in Clay’s words and in his attitude. 
Tom was bent forward, sitting loosely in his 
seat and staring at the road; this was the old 
Tom Goodhue who used to get drunk and 
play the accordion. Dan knew that Tom 
would never change; he might put on deter- 
mined airs, because of Pa, and stand shoulder 
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to shoulder with him temporarily, but after 
all, he was what he was and it would come out. 
Clay was different; he was like all the real 
Goodhues; full of pride, as Grandma used to 
say, and, though he might not know it himself, 
merciless. Dan saw that Clay’s face had aged, 
that the little-boy look had entirely disappear- 
ed, that he was Jim Goodhue all over again. 

Addressing Clay exclusively new, Dan said: 

“Don’t go off half cocked, Clay. This ain’t 
a time for hatred and division with a war com- 
ing on. I’m an officer of the law hereabouts, 
Clay, and, I hope, tolerably honest, and I give 
you my word we'll see justice done. We won’t 
leave a stone unturned.” 

Sade dropped her hands and burst out: 

“Don’t you believe it, Clay. He’s protecting 
‘em! I know! Rascals stick together.” 

“We'd best be going, Tom,” said Clay. 

Dan took his hand from the reins and step- 
ped back. 

“Think it over, Clay,” he said. 

Clay nodded. Tom clucked to the horse and 
the rig rolled up the rutty road which led from 
the church to the turnpike. The wind was 
chilly, but the sun was bright and hot, melting 
the snow. Clay turned to look back. On a little 
rise at the side of the church he saw the two 
new graves. Grandma and Pa had been buried 
side by side in the Goodhue plot. 


VIII 


Clay worked hard at the trade his Pa had 
taught him. He had plenty to do. Folks that 
used to go to Ed Wise in the town came to 
him now. And he knew why; generally the 
people in Springvalley were a decent lot and 
they were sorry for him, they wanted to see 
him get along. He took the work and did his 
best at it, but he was not grateful; that part of 
him had atrophied. He was always on guard 
now; never frank or friendly; he felt a menace 
in things that had seemed very simple to him 
a while back. He had grown thinner, paler, 
and silent. Often the old-timers would point 
him out to their grandsons and say: “There 
ain’t a hardworkinger boy in this community.” 
Behind his back he was praised for his silence 
and his sobriety; both prime virtues, much 
lauded but little practised, in Springvalley. 

Often when he was alone in the shop Clay 
would stand with plane or hammer poised 
and stare into space. The present would sud- 

ly disappear:and he would be in the past; 

at happy past which had once seemed such a 

ermaneat thing. He did not remember his 
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mother; she had died when he was a baby. 
She was not a part of that rich store of memory 
which would rise suddenly in his mind and 
make him stand with hammer lifted. He saw 
sunny days on Sinking Creek when he had 
waded barelegged in the shallows and fished 
with his hands for crawdads; he saw winter 
days when the trees snapped with frost and 
the creek was frozen over. Or there was 
Thanksgiving with big turkeys smoking on a 
table laid for twelve; or Hallowe’en with Jack- 
o’-lanterns and apples floating in tubs of wa- 
ter. 

He had a pleasant memory of one Hal- 
lowe’en when he had kissed the little Stover 
girl from the next farm and she had said that 
she was his girl. He and Tom had gone out to 
gather pumpkins for the party. It was toward 
sunset and the sun was big and red in a slaty 
sky. The corn-field was covered with a light 
blanket of snow and as he bent over to cut the 
pumpkins from the vines he saw, leading every 
which way, the minute tracks of the field mice. 
The little Stover girl came out to watch and at 
his suggestion bent down to look at the tracks 
of the field mice, Her face was full of color due 
to the cold air and she looked so nice squatting 
there beside him that he kissed her. “Oh!” she 
said and sprang up. But that night at the Hal- 
lowe’en party she kept near him, held his 
hand, and told him finally that she was his girl. 

And then there were winter days when the 
drifts were high and the river was solid 
enough for skating. After work sometimes Pa 
would come down to watch them skate; he’d 
stand on the bank smoking his pipe with his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets. “Hi, Pa!” the 
kids would yell and Pa would say: “Keep off 
the thin ice or you'll get your pants wet.” And 
one time young Red Coffin fell in and got clear 
under the ice and Pa chopped a hole and pull- 
ed him out. Sometimes they’d drive in a sleigh 
to the old schoolhouse on the New Moorefield 
Pike where the folks would dance quadrilles 
to fiddle music, and the kids would run about 
the floor getting in the way until, one by one, 
they would fall asleep. Later there was the long 
sleigh ride home over the frozen road. The 
moon shone white ‘on the snowy fields; your 
breath would hang in front of you, a white 
mist; and the runners of the sleigh would 
screech in the frosty night. 

There were times when memories not so 
pleasant would stir. Clay would see Grandma 
lying stiff with her head thrown back; or the 
sound of voices carrying across the field would 
remind him of the voices that called him from 
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the house the night they brought Pa home 
dead under a blanket. 

He’d stand sweating, not knowing what to 
do. It was true that Rut Comer couldn’t have 
killed Pa as they found him badly beaten in a 
field over two miles from the place where they 
foiind Pa. It was true also that Dave Bristowe, 
or so his Ma said, had been in bed with a cold 
on the chest and Joe had been in Harmony. 
Yet who was left? Nobody wished any harm 
to Pa except a few hotheads who had joined 
the Bristowes the day they marched to the 
house with a rope. A few hotheads, easily ap- 
peased; for the night after Pa had stood them 
off with a shotgun, they built bonfires in the 
village streets and hanged him in effigy. 

But Clay couldn’t be sure. He itched to 
make things even; he couldn’t sleep at night 
sometimes for thinking about poor Pa lying 
six feet under in the churchyard and nothing 
done about it. He felt ashamed and weak and 
beaten, but he could not bring himself to the 
point of shooting Dave Bristowe, who avoided 
him now, passed him with lowered head, 
seemed both wary and sullen. 

It was an awful thing to kill a man. Clay was 
a hunter and shot animals and birds without a 
qualm; but, even now, he could remember 
when as a boy he had gone one day with Tom 
and Pa to hunt a bear. They met it in a thicket 
and it reared and stared at them, terrified. 
Tom fired the first shot, wounding it. With a 
roar of agony it fell and began to roll and toss, 
beating the ground with its body. Pa fired and 
the bear recoiled from the shock of the bullet 
which struck it in the head, then it got to its 
feet and lurched off into the brush where they 
heard it gasping and writhing. Death seemed 
a terrible thing that day. 

Sometimes Clay would hit his hands to- 
gether in agitation and mutter: 

“T’ve got to be sure! I’ve got to be sure!” 


IX 


One night as Clay was crossing the yard he 
heard singing and the sound of an accordion. 
Climbing the steps at a run and flinging open 
the door he saw Tom and Wat Stahl sitting in 
the living-room. They had a can of beer on the 
floor before the fire and Tom was sitting with 
his legs spraddled, playing the accordion. 

Clay started back, his face pale and his 
mouth twitching. 

“Stop it!” he cried. “A-playing music in this 
house when your Pa ain’t cold in his grave.” 

Wat Stahl got up uncertainly and stood star- 
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ing. Tom sat with his mouth slightly open and 
the accordion hanging from his right hand. 

“What kind of a man, are you, Tom Good- 
hue,” cried Clay, “with Pa on that last day 
a-begging you to give up your childish ways 
and be a man.” 

Tom got awkwardly to his feet and said: 

“There ain’t no harm in it, Clay. Can’t a 
man enjoy himself?” 

Wat stood looking from one to the other, 
then he put on his hat and said: 

“Tl be going, Tom.” 

Tom said: 

“Don’t go, Wat.” 

But Clay said: 

“Go if you like, Wat, and don’t be coming 
up here to drink beer with Tom no more. 
Keep him in the village.” 

“Now, now,” said Tom, smiling his old 
smile. “Don’t be throwing harsh words at Wat 
Stahl. He ain’t never harmed you.” 

Clay wanted to put his arm around Tom 
and talk to him in a kindly voice; but sudden- 
ly, in a flash, he saw Tom in all his weakness, 
a big, good-natured, slack-mouthed fellow, 
who wanted to have a good time, to drink beer 
and laugh and sing comic songs, no matter 
what. 

“I’m a friend to all the Goodhues,” said 
Wat, whose feelings were hurt. “And I got a 
reputation generally for doing what is right.” 

Clay stood looking at the floor. He felt very 
lonely. 

“We won’t play no more music, Clay,” said 
Tom. “But can’t we drink our beer?” 

Clay ran his hand through his hair and said: 

“TI guess I was some hasty.” Then he turned 
to Wat and said: “Stay and have supper with 
us, Wat, and we'll drink the beer.” 

“T'll do it,” said Wat, “just to show you I 
took your hasty words in good part. Yes, sir. 
I like to be friends and grudges are a thing I 
can’t stand.” 

Tom put the accordion on the shelf and he 
and Wat sat down by the fire. Clay went out 
into the kitchen. Sade was cooking over the big 
stove and her face was red from the fire. 

“Clay,” she said, turning, “I’m glad you shut 
"em up. It struck me as blasphemous when I 
heard ’em singing them songs, but I’m hired 
help.” 

“You ain’t,” said Clay. “You’re about the 
only friend I got.” 

He turned away to pump a basin full of wa- 
ter. Sade bent over the stove, gritting her teeth 
to keep back her tears. 
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PART III 


I 


Clay leaned against the hitching rack at 
Paulson’s livery barn and watched the crowd 
on the streets. It was a Saturday night and all 
the farmers were in from the surrounding 
country. Rigs, wagons, and buckboards were 
hitched all along Maple Street, and the court- 
house yard was full of men, standing in 
groups by the big sundial, leaning on the iron 
railings or walking up and down the great 
stone porch. The saloons were crowded and 
fiddles were scraping. Across the street at 
Dawson Hall two recruiting officers were 
standing on beer kegs, haranguing the crowd 
which stood gaping at them. The big doors to 
the hall were wide open and Clay could see 
Doc Swope sitting at a little pine table with a 
lantern beside him, entering the names of the 
volunteers who passed in a line before him: 
young farmers, for the most part, who stood 
dangling their hats and looking around sheep- 
ishly at those behind them. 

It was a warm spring night. The snow had 
melted long ago and the maple trees had been 
tapped. The sky was clear and distant and the 
stars were bright. A slow, lukewarm wind was 
blowing up from ‘the south bringing with it 
the odor of new-turned sod and growing 
things. 

Clay felt strangely agitated by the warm 
spring night, the flaring lights and the excite- 
ment of the people about him. He wanted to 
join in with the others; he wanted to plunge 
into the crowd and rid himself of his loneli- 
ness, his sense of isolation. All winter he had 
lived solitary except for Sade. Tom was home 
only to sleep and he had lost all touch with 
him. 

Clay felt strong and young and the music of 
the fiddles stirred him. He wanted to dance 
and forget the heavy burden he had been carry- 
ing. He wanted to stand gaping before the re- 
cruiting officers, whose gold braid shone under 
the lights; he wanted to pass in front of Doc 
Swope and see his name written in the roster 
and be praised, as each volunteer was, for giv- 
ing himself to his country. He wanted to be a 
part of the bustling community life about him. 
But something held him back. 

Turning he saw Red Coffin, Hen Oaks, and 
Dave Bristowe coming down Maple Street 
arm in arm. They had just left Hopner’s Sa- 
loon and they were beer-warmed and happy. 


Clay drew back slightly to let them pass, pull- 
ing his hat down over his eyes. But Red saw 
him and shouted: 

“Howdy, Clay Goodhue, you old ground- 
hog. Ain’t seen you for a month of Sundays. 
Where you been?” 

Clay swallowed and said: 

“T been busy.” 

Hen Oaks came over and hit him on the 
back. 

“Clay,” he said, “we've joined up. We’re go- 
ing to fight the rebels and save the country. 
Hurray!” Then he turned to Dave who was 
hanging back and said: “Ain’t that so, Dave?” 

“Yep,” said Dave, keeping his head lowered 
and working his boots around in the dust. 

“Yessiree,” said Red, “we’re the fightingest 
bunch of fellers on Pretty Prairie and we'll 
ketch the rebs in no time. We joined the cav- 
alry, Clay. A man kin get away faster on a 
horse.” 

They all laughed, then Hen said: 

“Dave, don’t be hanging back there. This 
ain’t no time for ill feelings. Step up here and 
shake Clay’s hand. He don’t wish you no 
harm.” 

Dave kept his head lowered but sidled up. 
Clay drew back slightly, but there was some- 
thing so embarrassed, so conciliatory, in 
Dave’s attitude that he hesitated for a moment, 
then held out his hand. Dave took it quickly 
and pressed it. 

“Sorry we had all that there trouble, Clay,” 
he said. “Sorry we come a-busting up to your 
house when we didn’t have no right to. But 
a feller does get worked up over nothing.” 

“That’s all right,” said Clay, swallowing 
and feeling empty inside. 

“Now,” said Red, “let’s traipse back to Hop- 
ner’s and take a glass or two. It warms the 
belly.” 

Hen Oaks. put his arm around Clay and 
drew him toward the saloon. Dave and Red 
followed them. 

The bar was crowded and at the back a 
two-man orchestra, guitar and fiddle, was go- 
ing full blast. Clay relaxed; and joined in the 
fun. It made him happy to be standing at the 
bar drinking beer in comradeship. It made 
him happy to have Hen Oaks standing with 
his arm around him. For the first time in 
months he felt free of responsibility. He let 
himself go with the crowd; he laughed when 
they laughed, he shouted and hurrahed with 
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them, he applauded the music, and called for 
songs. He even smiled at Dave Bristowe whose 
heavy face had a red, embarrassed look. 

In a little while Tom came in followed by 
Wat Stahl. Tom took a step backward, star- 
tled at the sight of Clay drinking with Dave 
Bristowe, then he came forward with a shout, 
shook hands all around, clapped Clay on the 
back and ordered beer for all, throwing a 
greenback on the bar. 

“We joined up,” cried Wat Stahl. “We 
_ joined up to fight the rebs.” 

“Cavalry?” shouted Red Coffin. 

“Yep. Cavalry,” said Tom, “and God help 
the horse Wat gets. He can’t ride a broom- 
stick.” 

“Well,” said Wat, “I ain’t a-kicking as long 
as it’s all right with the horse.” 

Clay turned to Tom. 

“Did you join up?” 

“T did,” said Tom, lowering his eyes. “How 
could I help it with all the young fellers go- 
ing?” 

Clay said nothing but lifted his glass and 
looked away. 

The bar was crowded from wall to wall 
now, and the bartenders were sweating and 
colliding with one another in their haste. The 
place was hazy with tobacco smoke and the 
kerosene lights danced and flickered, throw- 
ing monstrous shadows on the ceiling. 

The man with the guitar took out a little 
mouth-organ and attached it to a wire stand 
around his neck; then with a nod to the fiddler 
he began to play, blowing into the mouth-or- 
gan and strumming on the guitar. The fiddler 
scraped vigorously, beating time with his foot. 
One man took up the song, then another; in 
a moment the whole bar was singing. 


“Oh, Susannah; 
Don’t you cry for me. 
I’m going to fight the rebels 
With a shotgun on my knee.” 


When Clay got home Sade was sitting in the 
living-room reading her Bible. Clay thought 
that Sade was getting a little queer; she never 
had much to say any more, and never smiled. 
She had got thinner and her cheeks were sunk- 
en. Every night now she read her Bible. 

“Sitting up late, ain’t you, Sade,” he said. 

“Why, yes,” said Sade. “Where’s Tom?” 

“I left him back in the village. He joined 
up. 

Sade closed the Bible and said: 
“He ought to be ashamed joining up with 
them men that killed his Pa.” 


woopndD 


Clay shifted uneasily and said: 

“War's war, Sade. It’s different from peace 
time.” 

“Your Pa was agin ’em, Clay, and you 
know it.” 

“He was agin ’em, yes,” said Clay, “but he 
was a Union man.” 

Sade got up and put her Bible away. 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t understand such 
things. Right’s right and that’s what. They 
killed your Pa and that’s ihe end of it.” 

She went out slamming the door. Clay stood 
in the middle of the room, a little shaken, 
shamed by Sade’s vehemence. In the silence 
he heard Sade singing an old hymn. It made 
him feel queer and unhappy. His grand- 
mother had taught Sade that hymn. 

He walked over to the cold hearth and sat 
down. The window was open and the warm 
spring wind was blowing in, bellying the cur- 
tains. 

But the warmth and happiness of the eve- 
ning had evaporated; he felt hollow and sad. 
What if it was spring, what if there was a 
pleasant excitement in the village and a spirit 
of comradeship due to a common danger! Pa 
and Grandma were dead and rotting in the 
churchyard. His own youth was over. Milly 
was lost to him, getting ready to have a baby 
with no father, as folks said. New York with 
its wharfs and harbor was far away; Cali- 
fornia was as remote as his possibility of get- 
ting there. A man might read and read, and 
dream and dream, but that was nothing but 
fairy tales and did not fill a life. 

Clay got up and stood looking out the door 
into the turnpike and the quiet, dark fields be- 
yond. 

“T never should’ve shook his hand,” he said. 
“Tt wasn’t right.” 


II 


It was toward sundown when Clay left the 
turnpike and opened the gate. Smoke was ris- 
ing from the supper fire and he could smell 
fried potatoes and steak. He had been working 
since six o’clock and he was tired and hungry. 
He climbed the porch steps and went out into 
the kitchen. Sade was bending over a skillet, 
and Liz Willet’s boy, Frankie, was sitting be- 
side the stove eating bread and cold meat. 

Sade turned and said: 

“He wanted to see you, Clay. So I told him 
to wait. He was hungry, so I fed him.” 

Frankie stood up awkwardly, gripping the 
bread. He had grown like a weed and his 
voice was changing, alternately bass and treble. 
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“What do you want, Frankie?” asked Clay. 

“Milly sent me,” he said. “Milly says you’re 
to come down to see her.” 

-Clay looked from Sade to Frankie, feeling 
his face growing red. 

“What about?” 

“Don’t know,” said Frankie. “She’s al- 
mighty porely. Going to have a baby, Ma says.” 

Sade shook her head slowly from side to 
side and said: 

“Jt’s a mortal shame to raise a child like 
that.” 

“What, ma’am?” asked Frankie, turning. 

Clay scratched his head in perplexity. 

“Well,” he said, “T’ll eat my supper first.” 


When Clay turned into Millrace the sun had 
set and the shacks along the street were in the 
shadows. He remembered when he had stood 
under the big trees with Milly; he remembered 
that night on the river and how little-girl 
Milly had seemed suddenly mature and wise 
and mysterious. He remembered her skipping 
down the street, dangling her bonnet from a 
string. He remembered the smirking faces of 
the young farmers as she passed. 

Eb was sitting on a box in front of the shack 
and when Clay crossed the yard, he got up, 
took off his hat and said: 

“Evening, Clay.” 

Clay was embarrassed and cleared his throat. 

“Evening,” he said; “Frankie Willet was up 
to see me and he said Milly asked wouldn’t I 
come down.” 

“She did,” said Eb. “I don’t know what she 
wants with you, Clay, but I do know she sets 
right smart store by you.” 

“She does?” said Clay, feeling queer. 

“Yep,” said Eb. “She was dead sick about 
you pappy.” Then he scratched his head and 
burst out: “Dave Bristowe’s got her in a nice 
shape and him running off to war.” 

Clay said nothing, not knowing what to say. 
Eb put his hand on Clay’s shoulder. 

“You might cheer her up a bit. She’s 
porely.” 

Dreading it, Clay took off his hat and went 
in. There was a smoky kerosene lamp burning 
on an unpainted pine table. The room smelled 
damp and stuffy. Milly was lying on a cot 
which was pushed up against the back wall, 
Clay stopped, drew back a step or two, then 
stood turning his hat in his hand. 

“Here I am, Milly,” he said. 

* heard you talking to Pa outside,” she 
said. 

Her voice sounded sad and far away. 


“Did you want to see me?” 

Milly looked at Clay, then put her hands 
over her face and began to cry. 

Clay felt a sudden wrenching inside him 
and wanted to run out into the street and 
hurry home. Under the thin blanket he saw 
Milly’s big belly. His legs began to shake and 
putting out his hand he grasped the back of a 
chair and pulled it toward him. 

“Clay,” said Milly, taking her hands from 
her face, “will you help me?” 

Clay nodded, not trusting his voice. This 
was not the little Milly he knew; this wasn’t 
the little Milly who skipped along the levee 
and argued with him about the big bass. This 
was a woman with a pale, sad face. 

“Dave done it,” said Milly. “He promised 
me and promised me and now he’s going to 
war. It ain’t right, Clay.” 

Clay said nothing. 

“Tll never forget that night down by the 
river, Clay,” said Milly, “and how nice you 
was to me. But I was plumb gone on Dave.” 

Clay was suddenly angry. 

“You should never’ve acted that way if you 
was,” he said. “I thought you meant it.” 

“I did, I meant it,” said Milly. “Only I was 
crazy over trouble with Dave.” 

“You done it out of spite,” said Clay, “and 
here I thought you meant it.” 

“T never,” said Milly. “I was lonesome.” 

“You was lonesome for Dave,” said Clay. 

“I hate Dave,” said Milly. “He ain’t half a 
man but a coward.” 

“All the same,” said Clay, “you never meant 
it and when I asked you if you was my girl 
you said you didn’t know. I remember.” 

“You never come near me no more.” 

“No,” said Clay, “and I never would if you 
hadn’t sent Frankie.” 

Milly reached out for his hand and squeezed 
it. 

“I been thinking about you ever since,” she 
said. “Didn’t I send Frankie when that mob 
was a-coming?” 

“You did,” said Clay. 

Milly kissed his hand and Clay drew back, 
startled. 

They sat in silence for a long time. From the 
direction of Maple Street came a hubbub of 
voices and then a band started to play. There 
were distant shouts which gradually drew 
nearer; the band turned the corner of Millrace 
and Maple and came down the street followed 
by a company of volunteers, all in civilian 
clothes. They were marching for the fun of it, 
as they weren’t to leave for Cincinnati till the 
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first of the week. Some of them had pitch- 
fork handles over their shoulders and they 
were jostling and laughing, trying to keep 
step. “Left, left!” called Doc Swope, who was 
marching in front. A couple of veterans, who 
had been wounded in the first skirmishes and 
were now on recruiting duty, ran along beside 
the rout, crying: “Hay foot, straw foot; belly 
full of bean soup,” and taunting the volun- 
teers. 

When the noise had died down Clay said: 

“Tom joined up.” 

“Are you going too, Clay?” 

“No,” said Clay. 

Milly lay looking at the ceiling with her 
arms crossed; from time to time she turned her 
face toward Clay but he avoided her eyes. 
There was a long silence, then Clay cleared his 
throat and said: 

“About my helping you, Milly. I reckon you 
could use a little money. Times are bad here- 
abouts.” 

“I could, Clay,” said Milly, flushing and 
turning her face away. “Pa lost his job. We 
ain’t hardly had enough to eat this last week.” 

Clay knew how shiftless Eb Truder was; he 
knew that Eb liked to sit in the sun in the sum- 
mer and by the stove in the winter, doing noth- 
ing, not even talking. But he wasn’t thinking 
of that. He was thinking of Milly and how sad 
it was that she was lying there in trouble, pale 
and sick, with no one to look after her. 

“T’ve saved a little money I don’t need,” said 
Clay, avoiding her eyes. 

He saw that Milly was going to cry, so he 
got hastily to his feet and picked up his hat, 
which had fallen to the floor. 

“Oh, Clay,” said Milly. 

“Tl be going along,” said Clay, wanting 
very much to get away, wanting to run for 
fear of the tears he felt coming to his eyes; 
“T'll see you’re taken care of, Milly. Don’t you 
worry.” 

He turned, but Milly called: 

“Clay, won’t you kiss me once?” 

Without a word Clay came back and bend- 
ing down kissed her on the cheek; but Milly 
turned and kissed his mouth. He tried to rise, 
but she gripped his arm and he was surprised 
at the strength of her fingers. He looked at her. 
Her face was drawn and white; her eyes fever- 
ish. 

“Clay,” she said and her voice sounded 
hoarse and far away, “Dave . . .” She paused 


and Clay saw that she was making a terrible 
effort. “Dave killed your Pa, Clay.” 
Clay started back from the bed as if struck 


by a whip; then he turned and ran out of the 
shack, forgetting his hat, which had dropped 
from his limp hand. 

He heard Milly shouting at him and turn- 
ing he saw her sitting up on the cot. 

“He did,” she shouted; “he told me!” 


Ill 


Clay tried to walk away from his thoughts. 
With lowered head, eyes on the road, he hur- 
ried along. His head ached and his hands were 
clammy. Confused images raced through his 
mind: he saw Pa stiff under the blanket, 
Grandma lying dead, staring; he saw the two 
lonely graves on the hillside, and Dave Bris- 
towe’s heavy, red face. He wanted to throw 
himself down on the road and die. Why 
should he have this terrible responsibility 
thrust on him? 

Once he looked up at the sky and said, ab- 
sently: “Getting cloudy. May rain.” Then, sud- 
denly: “Oh, God!” 

He stopped at the gate. There was a light in 
the living-room. Sade was still up, reading her 
Bible more than likely. He opened the gate 
quietly, stole round the house and unlocked 
the door of his shed. There was a candle on 
the ledge by the door and he lit it. For a mo- 
ment he stood on the threshold, looking. 
There were his books all in a row, his axe, his 
gun, even his old slingshot; there was the 
chair he had fashioned from a barrel, with 
Pa’s help, in happier days. He stood trembling, 
then he flung himself down in the chair. The 
candle flickered in a light wind blowing up 
from the creek and far off toward Henderson’s 
farm a dog was barking. 

He sat with his hands dangling, staring at 
the wall. It had come at last. What he had 
dreaded had come. Dave had killed his Pa; he 
was dead sure of it. Milly wouldn’t lie about 
that, though maybe she hated Dave now. May- 
beshe ...! 

He thrust the thought from him and got to 
his feet. What! Was he sitting there idle! He 
unlocked a chest he had made with the tools 
Pa had given him and took out a big pistol, 
the one Tom had put beside him on the table 
the day the mob came. It was oiled and loaded. 
Clay put it into his pocket; it was heavy and 
made his coat sag. Then he blew out the candle 
and locked the door behind him. 

The wind was rising. He felt it damp on his 
forehead. Over near Henderson’s the dog was 
still barking, its voice sharp in the quiet night. 

Clay slipped round the side of the house. 
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Quietly he crept to the living-room window 
and peered in. Sade was sitting with her el- 
bows on the table and her head in her hands, 
reading the Bible. The lamp cast a pleasant 
glow round her. He saw her lips moving. 

He wanted to go in, the room looked so tran- 
quil. But, with a feeling of despair, he turned, 
hurried across the lawn and out the gate, clos- 
ing it softly behind him. 


Still hesitant, he walked for hours, avoiding 
the town. The wind had died down, the moon 
had risen in a cloudy sky, and the country- 
side was very still. Once, near Jordan’s farm, 
he saw a dark object at the side of the road 
and drew back. But it was Jordan’s red cow, 
picketed and calmly chewing her cud. He 
smelt her warm odor and stopped for a mo- 
ment to run his hand over her soft muzzle. 

Near the New Moorefield Pike, the image 
of Pa lying dead assailed him so vividly that 
he gasped, turned, and went back toward 
town, half running. 

The Bristowe house was dark and still. Clay 
stood at the gate for a long time, not know- 
ing what to do. In the field across the road, 
crickets were chirping a monotonous chorus, 
and he caught the smell of Dave’s orchard, 
which was in blossom. 

Turning away finally, he started up the 
road toward the toll-gate. What was he to do? 
Wait till morning? 

He saw the toll-gate. It was up now and 
loomed black in the moonlight. The toll-house 
was dark. 

He walked with lowered head, kicking up 
the dust of the road and fingering the pistol 
in his pocket. Suddenly he stopped and stood 
listening. He heard voices. Down the road a 
man was laughing. A door was opened and a 
beam of light was flung onto the road. 

Ab Johnson’s! Ab made a good white liquor 
and sold it cheap, Tom said. Clay’s heart be- 
gan to beat wildly. 

“Good night,” said a voice. 

“Good night, Dave,” came the reply. 

The beam of light disappeared from the 
road. Clay heard the door slam. He stood un- 
able to move for a moment, then he drew back 
into the black pool of shadow cast by the toll- 
house. 

Clay took the pistol from his pocket and 
stood clutching it. Dave was coming down the 
road toward him. He heard him whistling. 

Clay began to shake all over. He wanted to 
run. It was an awful thing to kill a man. A 
sudden image made him sweat. He saw the 
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bear Tom and Pa had shot. It was threshing 
around in the bushes, beating its body against 
the ground. 

The pistol was cold as ice in his hand. 

He stepped out into the moonlight. 

“Dave!” he said. 

Dave gave a start and recoiled, staring. 

“Clay Goodhue!” he said. “You fair scairt 
me white.” 

Clay’s voice was steady and chill. 

“Dave,” he said, “you killed my Pa.” 

“Killed your Pa!” said Dave, starting toward 
Clay. “What would I be killing your Pa for?” 

“Stay where you are, Dave,” said Clay. 

Dave caught the gleam of the pistol and re- 
coiled again. 

“Clay,” he said, “don’t be a fool. They'll 
hang you high and dry.” 

There was a short silence. Clay was in a tur- 
moil but his hand was steady now. A sudden 
pressure of his finger and it would be over. 

“Now look here, Clay . . .” Dave began: 
then, with a snarl, he sprang at Clay, covering 
the ten feet separating them iu one leap. 

Dave struck downward with his fist and 
Clay was stunned by the clubbing blow; lights 
whirled in front of him, then there was noth- 
ing but blackness. The: pistol exploded loudly 
and leaped in his hand on the recoit. He heard 
Dave cry out, but Dave’s arms were still 
around him, strong as cables, and his fist 
smashed downward again and landed with a 
sickening impact. 

Clay, falling through black space, pressed 
the trigger once more, then the pistol fell from 
his hand and, fainting, he felt his coat rip up 
the back, then his shirt. 

He fell forward on his hands and knees. 
Dave staggered away from him sideways, reel- 
ed for a moment like a drunken man, then fell 
flat on his face in the middle of the road. Clay, 
half conscious, saw him writhing and throw- 
ing his arms about. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Dave in agony, then he lay 
still. 

In the toll-house a window was raised and a 
voice cried: 

“Eli! Eli!” 

Coming to himself, Clay picked up the pis- 
tol and ran. 

At first he ran heedlessly, stumbling and 
from time to time falling on his knees. Then 
gradually he grew calmer and pretty soon he 
slowed down to a walk, turmed from the 
road, crossed a timothy field and stopped at the 
edge of Sinking Creek. For a long time he 
stood motionless on the bank; then he threw 
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the pistol into the water and fell to his knees. 
Of a sudden he was violently sick and, falling 
forward on his face, lay gasping and retching. 


IV 


It was midnight and the town was as still 
as the fields beyond. The wind had turned 
chilly with a promise of frost. 

Dan Crane’s wife shook him several times 
before he woke. She was standing beside the 
bed in a wrapper, holding a candle. 

“Dan,” she said, “there’s some one knock- 
ing. 

“Some one knocking?” said Dan, still half 
asleep. “Who’s knocking?” 

“I don’t know,” said his wife. “You get up 
and see.” 

Protesting, Dan got out of bed, wrapped a 
blanket around him and took the candle from 
his wife. His wife got back into bed and pull- 
ed up the covers. 

“I wish you had a regular job, Dan,” she 
said, “and wasn’t called out of bed at all hours 
of the night.” 

Dan swore briefly and went down-stairs. 
Some one was pounding heavily on the door. 

“That sounds like trouble,” said Dan. 

He set the candle down on a table in the 
hall and lit a lamp, then he called: 

“All right! All right! Hold your horses!” 

Holding the lamp high, he unbolted and 
opened the door. It was Clay Goodhue, hatless, 
pale, minus his coat and with his shirt nearly 
torn from his back. 

“Clay,” said Dan. 

Clay stood there unable to speak; finally he 
said: 

“Dan, I want to see you.” 

“Come in, Clay, come in,” said Dan. “What 
you got on your mind, boy?” 

Dan went into the parlor and put the lamp 
on the table, then he motioned Clay to a chair 
and sat down. Clay took a sealed envelope from 
his pocket and handed it to Dan. 

“That’s money,” said Clay. “That’s for 
Milly Truder.” 

Dan nodded, but he was puzzled and sat 
pulling at his mustache. 

“I know I can trust you, Dan, to see that she 
gets it all, but not too much at a time.” 

“You can trust me,” said Dan; then hesi- 
tating, he asked: “What’s wrong with you, 
boy? What you been doing with yourself?” 

Clay sat wetting his lips and running his 
hand through his hair. 

“Dan,” he said, finally, “I shot Dave Bris- 


towe.” 
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“What!” cried Dan, starting half out of his 
chair and dropping the envelope. 

“T shot him,” said Clay. “He killed Pa. Milly 
told me.” 

“Good God!” said Dan; then getting to his 
feet and pacing up and down he asked: “Is he 
dead?” 

“He’s dead,” said Clay. 

Dan held his blanket closely around him 
and stood staring off past the lamp. He re- 
membered back when Clay was a tow-headed 
little boy playing in the dusty road. The Good- 
hues were the richest folks in the community 
then. 

“Dan,” said Clay, “I want you to look after 
Sade. The house is mine and Tom’s, but Tom’s 
going off to war. You see she lives in the house 
and has what she needs. Sell the carpenter 
shop and all the tools. That ought to bring 
right smart of money.” 

Dan said nothing. 

“Will you?” Clay demanded. 

“T will,” said Dan. “But what about you, 
Clay?” 

“I’m leaving. I’m hitting westward where 
there ain’t no war.” 

Dan came over and put his hand on Clay’s 
shoulder. 

“You're putting me in a fix, boy. If I done my 
duty I'd arrest you, but I been a friend of the 
Goodhues for years and years, and Grandma 
was like a mother to me. Come out here and 
I'll give you a coat. Got any money yourself?” 

“I got enough,” said Clay. “I can work.” 

Clay followed Dan out into the hall and 
stood waiting silently while Dan dug into the 
big clothes closet for a coat. Dan held the 
coat for him and he got into it. It was much 
too big in the shoulders but it served well 
enough. Then Dan dug up a battered old felt 
hat and gave it to Clay. 

“They may get you, Clay,” said Dan, “as 
Dave joined up and it ain’t healthy killing 
volunteers at the present time.” 

“I’m aiming to get to Illinois and then go 
down river,” said Clay. 

Dan nodded and unbolted the door. Clay 
paused and turned a pale, twitching face to- 
ward Dan. 

“Tt was hell killing him, Dan,” he said. 

“Where is he?” 

“Down by the toll-gate,” said Clay. “He near 
had me though I shot him twice. He tore my 
coat clean off.” 

Clay stood staring. Dan opened the door and 
they shook hands. 

“Good-by, Clay,” Dan said. 
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Tomorrow he is going to keep an appointment with his 


doctor made the day the baby was born. 
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More than half of all deaths from diphtheria 


realize the heartaches and anxieties occur among children between the ages of six 


7s mothers of this generation little 


their grandmothers suffered in rearing their 


children. Forty years ago diphtheria 
killed six times as many babies as it 
does today. People were helpless when 
diphtheria epidemics raged. Then there 
was neither anti-toxin to help fight the 
disease, nor toxin -antitoxin (or toxoid) 
to prevent it. 


Nowadays, the disease has almost dis- 
appeared in communities where people 
have organized campaigns to educate 
and persuade every mother to have her 
baby inoculated against diphtheria at 
the age of six months. Nevertheless, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, about 8,000 children died 
last year from this one cause. They 
had not been protected as they might 
have been. 


Immunization is a very simple matter 
— painless and safe. But the inocula- 
tion of your baby should not be delayed. 


months and five years. A striking contrast 


is presented by comparison of the death- 
rates from diphtheria in two groups 
of representative American cities. For 
the past three years the first group has 
carried on an intensive campaign to 
immunize all childrenagainst diphtheria 
and has decreased its deathrate 33%. 
During the same period the second 
group of cities has been less aggres- 
sive and has had an increase of 9%. 


Protection can be given your baby 
whether or not you live in a city or 
a part of the country which has a 
dangerous diphtheria deathrate. Take 
him to your doctor and you will be 
spared one anxiety from which past 
generations were never free. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail free, its booklet, 
“Diphtheria is Preventable”. Address 
Bookiet Department 1130-S. 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK. H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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HE latest accepted story in the long short-story 
‘aeee is by W. R. Burnett, who is being chos- 
en for various literary honors with almost annoy- 
ing persistency. His first two novels were selected 
by two different book-a-month clubs. A product 
of Ohio, Mr. Burnett had little use for higher edu- 
cation, finding his interest playing over the 
vaudeville stage, the prize-ring, and writing, as 
possible careers. For six years he was a statistician 
for an Ohio state department and served his ap- 
prenticeship to writing in the evenings. “Little 
Cesar” was his first novel. His third, which was 
published*in September, is “Saint Johnson.” 


Milton Waldman, whose article is first in the 
“If” series, was born in Ohio and graduated from 
Yale University in 1917. Mr. Waldman was an 
officer in the Infantry during the War. He studied 
law in New York—to become after all an author 
and editor. Four books of his have been publish- 
ed, the last being “The Disinherited,” the story of 
a Jew torn between two environments. He edited 
the “Golden Hind Series” of famous explorers. 
Mr. Waldman has gone English and since 1924 
has been assistant editor of The London Mercury. 


Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s is a familiar 
name to ScriBNER readers. Mrs. Gerould makes it 
clear that her article is directed at means of avoid- 
ing divorce rather than at excuses for divorcing. 
It is an analysis of the quality of American mar- 
riages which attempts to present a satisfactory and 
workable basis for our own American conception 
of marriage in contrast to the continental mar- 
riage of convenience. In other words, it combines 
intelligence with romance. 


Last month John Carter discussed “Russia’s 
Challenge to American Business.” Both ends of 
the problem are at home in this issue, when he ex- 
plains why Prohibition and economics can’t be 
mixed. John Carter is a government economist. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1919, and spent 
the next three years in American embassies in 
Rome and Constantinople. Later he became a for- 
eign correspondent and when he returned to this 
country was on the staff of the N. Y. Times. Two 
serious books by him and many magazine articles 


have been published. 


Owen Francis knows steel as the farm boy 
knows ploughing. He was born in the Mononga- 
hela Valley near Pittsburgh with the blast-furnaces 
lighting up the sky about him. He went into the 
steel-mills as a matter of course and knew the 
glare and white heat and back-breaking labor of 
the open hearth as do the characters in his stories. 
It was in army hospitals in France and America, 
after he had seen service, that his first opportunity 
came to read. “From then on I have tried to 
write.” After two years more in the mills, he 
worked only when he had to until his writing 
could support him. 


The recent political upheavals in Peru and Ar 
gentine heighten the significance of Waldo 
Frank’s story of “The Canal” in this issue, in 
which he explains the difference in temperament 
between the South and the North American. The 
article was inspired by Mr. Frank’s tour of South 
America, when he was lecturing to enthusiastic 
audiences under the auspices of two governments. 
The author of “The Re-Discovery of America” 
now has in preparation a book on the relations be- 
tween North and South America which Scrib- 
ners will publish. 


Josephine Herbst is becoming known for her 
sl.rewd characterizations of middle-class Ameri- 
cans. Although Europe is the setting for this story, 
“Asa Fair Young Girl,” the characters are Amer- 
icans. Miss Herbst, originally from the Middle 
West, has “been around this country a good deal, 
seeing it like a movie, from a small car.” She lived 
abroad for three years. “Nothing Is Sacred” is a 
devastating novel of an American family. 


Harriet Plimpton, graduate of Vassar College 
and the University of Pennsylvania, is “Yankee by 
preference,” although she was born in New York 
City and is now teaching in Philadelphia. She has 
published poems in various magazines and news- 


papers. 

Silas Bent began his long newspaper career in 
St. Louis, “a good training-ground for reporters. 
Before going to Chicago, where he worked on the 
Evening American, he occupied a chair in the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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On the Woeful Shortage 


oF Domestic Gems 


ACK in the days when servants 
were servants and not a prob- 
lem, perhaps you had a Hilda 

(or maybe her name was Mary Ann) 
who was a paragon of all the domestic 
virtues. She ‘‘yoost’’ loved to wash 
clothes. And how beautifully she 
washed them! 

Sometime, we hope, you will find 
another Hilda. In the meantime, here’s 
a way to get better work from her 
current successor: See that she has 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help! For while 
Fels-Naptha can’t make your maid a 
more enthusiastic worker, it ca# im- 
prove the quality of the wash by leaving 
less of the job to her uncertain skill. 

Fels-Naptha can do this because it is 
more than soap. It is good golden soap 
and p/enty of dirt-loosening naptha. You 
can smell] the naptha, even when the 
big, generous bar has been reduced to a 
sliver. The soap and naptha, working 
hand-in-hand, wash clothes beautifully 
clean—just the way you like to have 
them washed. 

And it is all done so gently. There’s 
no hard rubbing to make your clothes 
old before their time. You can trust the 
most delicate fabrics to Fels-Naptha’s 
bland suds. This soap is really safe! 
Fels-Naptha, like the perfect servant it 


is, doesn’t demand special washday 
conditions. It does a splendid job in 
washing machine or tub; in hot, luke- 
warm or even cool water. And it helps 
to keep hands fresh. Did you know it 
contains glycerine? 

Order Fels-Naptha to-day—make it 
a regular part of your washday equip- 
ment. It means extra help in easier 
washing. And it means sweeter, fresher, 
longer-lasting clothes. 


SPECIAL OFFER — Whether Fels-Naptha 
has been used in your home for years, or 
whether you have just decided to give it a trial, 
we’ ll be glad to send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper. 
Many women who do their own housework 
prefer to chip Fels-Naptha into washing machine, 
tub or basin, and find the chipper handier than 
using a knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, 
anyone can make fresh, golden soap chips (that 
contain plenty of naptha!) just as they are 
needed. Mail coupon with four cents in stamps 
enclosed to help cover postage, and we'll send 
this chipper without further cost. Here’s the 


coupon — mail it now! © 1930, FeELs aco 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper offered 
in this advertisement. I enclose fou! cents in stamps 
to help cover postage. 


Q.S. 11-30 


Name — 





Street 








city —_—$  $ $< $ << ——$—$$_$__— 





Fill in completely — print your name and address 
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School of Journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri. Publicity work, editorial work, and then 
free-lance writing since 1922. Mr. Bent keeps that 
flair for digging below the surface for news that 
he probably learned in St. Louis. 


This is Sarah Litsey’s second appearance in the 
Magazine. Kentucky has always been her home, 
and is the subject of her understanding verse. 


Charles Lane Poor owns the rather breath-tak- 
ing title of Professor of Celestial Mechanics. After 
taking his Doctor’s degree at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1892, he taught there and succeeded 
Simon Newcomb (under whom he had studied) 
as head of the astronomical department. After his 
resignation in 1899, he entered the cotton manu- 
facturing business and retired twenty years later. 
While active in business he became Lecturer in 
Astronomy at Columbia University in 1903; Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy until 1910; and Professor of 
Celestial Mechanics from that date up to the pres- 
ent time. Since 1920 Professor Poor has devoted 


56 WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


himself to a thorough investigation of and fight 
against the Einstein theory, publishing many 
tracts and one book, “Gravitation versus Rela- 
tivity,” on his findings. Professor Poor has had 
time, withal, to own and race several yachts; to 
edit the new building restrictions for American 
racing-yachts; and to be president and mayor of 
his village on Shelter Island since 1919. 


Margaret Emerson Bailey has been writing 
poetry for only two years, her poems having ap- 
peared in Harper's, Forum, Books, Scrisner’s, 
etc. She lives in New Canaan, Conn., and teaches 
in a girls’ school. 


Robert Gessner was born on a peninsula in 
Michigan twenty-two years ago, “was prenatally 
influenced by trees and Indians, and has never 
fully recovered from the latter,” for he spends all 
his spare time with them, and thinks them the 
most interesting of United States citizens. A grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, Mr. Gessner 
is now an instructor in the English department of 
New York University. “Powwow” is his first 
story. He is at work on an Indian novel. 


What You Think About It 


HE appearance of Frank Kent's article on 

Charley Michelsen in the September issue im- 
mediately brought charges from the Republicans 
that Mr. Michelson’s publicity activities in behalf 
of the Democratic National Committee was a plot 
by John J. Raskob to besmirch the reputation of 
President Hoover. This charge was made by Mr. 
Will Wood, Chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign committee, and created a politi- 
cal furor. The charge was replied to by Mr. 
Shouse of the Democrats. A new attack was made 
by Mr. Tilson of the Republicans. And a reply 
came from Mr. Raskob. Mr. Michelson was inter- 
viewed. The press associations carried all these 
stories, and the Washington correspondents gave 
wide notice to it. As a result we were flooded with 
clippings, including editorial comment from prac- 
tically every newspaper of consequence in Amer- 
ica. 


Los Angeles Times: 


Mr. Kent has made a complete case, proving that the 
great Bourbon offensive is a sham and a hoax, paid for 
by the Raskob millions. Nearly everything goes in poli- 
tics, but this variety of fakery oversteps the limit. 





The Cavalier in the Richmond (Va.) Times 
Dispatch: 


Apparently, there is no limit to the absurdity which one 
may expect from a congressman, Wood charges John J. 
Raskob with /ése-majesté, and wants him hung for saying 
disrespectful things of our Mr. Hoover. Nobody but a 
congressman would have taken that [Mr. Kent's article] 
seriously. It has for years been patent to everybody (if we 
except congressmen) that Mr. Kent is in love with Mr. 
Hoover. He lives to sing Mr. Hoover's praises. 


Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal: 

But it is worth a quarter of a million dollars to him | Mr. 
Raskob] and his liquor organization to retain Control of 
one of the great party organizations and thereby nominate 
and elect wet Senators and members of the House. 

Christian Science Monitor ( Boston): 


The activities of this bureau of calumny may fairly be 


left to the consideration of the American people. . . . A 
nation which honors its President will do more than mere- 
ly look askance at a political organization which sceks 


systematically to destroy him by a campaign of misrepre- 
sentation. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT TOYS 


SLIM, GALLANT, UNTRIED . . . fresh as 
new rose petals . . . they put their 
Yet before them still 
stretch several more years of child- 
hood. It is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult time of all. Now more than ever 
they must have plenty of just the 
right thing to do . . . and worthy 
friends. Their sensitiveness, their 
to live poignantly, must 
be sympathetically dealt with. Real- 
ity must be adroitly exchanged for 
the discarded toys. 

And it all will be a little easier if 
they have been taught how to par- 
take of the *‘cultured life.”’ 

This does not mean that they have 
to be poets or great musicians. It 
means, to take music for an example, 


toys aside 


cagerness 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 


a pleasant familiarity with gay mel- 
odies, with the spirit-stirring work 
of immortal genius, with all the myr- 
iad cultural influences of a fine art. 
True, it may seem, at first glance, 
expensive to substitute a superb 
piano for a toy. But a first-rate en- 
vironment will definitely help to 
produce a first-rate person. And the 
Steinway is so perfectly and soundly 
built that it will serve your chil- 
dren’s children when the time comes 
. yet it can be obtained now on a 
deferred payment plan that will not 
burden even the modest income. The 
Steinway will do more than assist 
your children through their most 
difficult time to a sane and beautiful 
life. It will give them an attractive 





Study of Children at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


accomplishment that will help them 
to make friends. It will permit them 
to develop their talents on what is 
both the strongest and most perfect 
instrument. And it will subtly con- 
nect them with a glorious tradition 
... for virtually every great musician 
since Wagner has used the Steinway. 





$875 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this 
price, naturally, must be “plus transportation” 
beyond New York and its suburbs 


10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial ex- 
change. If there is no Steinway dealer 
near you, write for information to 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York. 


A new Steinway Upright piano can 
be bought for a total as low as 


balance in 
three years 
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Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune: 


The Saturday Evening Post has just concluded a 
series of articles by Owen Wister who explained with great 
pride and flourish and at great length, how he used to be 
invited to mect Roosevelt and cook up articles condemn- 
ing Wilson. These were published in the leading maga- 
zines of the country. So, if Mr. Michelson has been caught 
writing articles giving Mr. Hoover the raspberry, he has 
plenty of precedent. 


Detroit Free Press: 
} 


The methods Mr. Kent describes are doubtless con- 
sidered smart practica! politics in Washington; but the 
common citizen throughout the country is likely to take a 
different view. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch: 


The national committees of both parties have been em- 
ploying publicity men for a long time. . . . If Charley 
Michelson has captured the title, say, of the “Publicity 
Man of the Century” some acknowledgement should be 
made to Mr. Hoover for his magnificent, if unwitting, 
collaboration. For all his genius Mr. Michelson could never 
have completed the diary except for the cargoes of material 
the administration has supplied. 


Lexington (Ky.) Leader: 


Are they likely to admire and to condone, or to enjoy, 
this work of ‘smearing’ Hoover? If this is so then the 
American people have test their sportsmanship and their 
sense of proportion. 


Sacramento Bee: 


And if he has shot holes in the administration armor, it 
is the administration itself that has supplied the ammuni- 
tion. His greatest collaborator has been Herbert Hoover 
himself—not the superman of the Republican campaign 
literature of 1928, but the Hoover of the tariff surrender. 
the Hoover of the Parker appointment, the Hoover of the 
prosperity fictions and the unemployment prevarications; 
and the Hoover of the Huston and Muscle Shoals messes. 


Marshalltown (Iowa) Times Republican: 


At the head of each of Michelson’s “news” stories it 
should be stated that he is receiving a salary of $25,000 a 
year to “smear Hoover.” 


Raleigh (N.C.) News Observer: 


The fact that James L. West, the Republican publicity 
director, a good newspaper man out of breath trying to 
keep up with this fellow Michelson, just can’t explain 
convincingly why prosperity in November 1928 was solely 
at the disposal of Herbert Hoover whereas a depression 
ever since has been an act of God, is all the proof [of a 
plot] Mr. Wood needs. . . . Mr. Hoover has now scrap- 
ped all the precedents to permit the attendance of Mr. 
West at all conferences between Mr. Hoover and the ac- 
credited representatives of the press. It goes without say- 
ing that Mr. Michelson will not be there. 





WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


Longview ( Wash.) News: 


The rank and file of the Republican party should feel 
grateful to Mr. Kent for disclosing the inner workings of 


the marionette show in Congress. With the plot thoroughly 
understood it ceases to be effective. 


Fairmont (W. Va.) West Virginian: 


Michelson’s success has been due largely to the fact that 


Republican politicians in and out of Congress and the con- + 


spicuous party organs which were not for Hoover before 
the Kansas City convention simply laid down on him after 
the inauguration. No President in either party since the 
Civil War period has lacked party support to anything like 
the degree Hoover has lacked it. Hoover was suspected of 
being a liberal at heart and a progressive in his political 
philosophy, and he had not come up through the usual 
political channels. . . . The result was that Mr. Michelson 
got stories intended to do Mr. Hoover harm onto the front 
pages of newspapers that would not have let anything re- 
flecting upon Coolidge into any part of the paper a few 
months earlier. 


Charleston (W. Va.) Mail: 


The whole proceeding shows the desperate plight of the 
Democratic party under the Raskob leadership and influ- 
ence. It should be condemned by all decent-minded men. 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser: 


It is believed that he [Michelson] writes most of the in- 
terviews with Senators and Congressmen attacking the Re- 
publican régime. And the Republican publicity director 
writes the interviews in reply. Wherefore, this war be- 
tween two competent newspaper reporters. 


PROPHECY 


In 1872 there appeared in the old Scribner's 
Monthly an article by Julius Erasmus Hilgard 
predicting the centre of population of the United 
States in successive thirty-year periods. Basing his 
prophecy on a well-defined mathematica! system 
of his own devising, from 1870 to 1g00—the peri- 
od in which Hilgard said the population centre 
would advance 126 miles—he missed it by but 6.5 
miles. 

In 1930, however, it seems likely that he will 
be almost exactly accurate, according to Clarence 
E. Batschelet, census geographer. Hilgard esti- 
mated that the population centre would move 88 
miles between 1900 and 1930, and census figures 
are bearing it out almost to the mile. Hilgard fur- 
ther prophesied in the Scribner's article that the 
centre would be about 30 miles east of St. Louis 
in the year 2000. This, he forecast, would be just 
about ultimate and the country could thereafter 
be depended upon to maintain an approximation 
of equilibrium with St. Louis as pivotal point. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Retail credits and 





motor Cars 


ANY generations ago, when 
banks began to extend 
credit to producers of raw ma- 
terials and manufacturers of fin- 
ished goods, the world experi- 
enced an immense increase in 
production and in wealth. 
This generation is witnessing a 
corresponding extension of credit 
to the individual consumer, 


which has stimulated the sale of 


goods because it has enabled the 
average family to enjoy greater 
advantages and greater comforts 
to an extent never paralleled. 

The principle of instalment 
purchasing has been utilized by 
many lines of industry, but in 
none has it played such an im- 
portant role as in the motor car 
industry, where more than 60 
per cent of all cars are now sold 
to individuals on credit. 


organized the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation as an 
independent banking institution 
to provide credit on a sound ba- 
sis to General Motors dealers and 
to buyers of General Motors 
products. This institution has 
enabled more than ¢§ million peo- 
ple to enjoy their cars while pay- 
ing for them out of income. 

This one institution has grant- 
ed more than two and one-half 
billion dollars of credit, based 
upon the inherent honesty and 
industry of the American people. 
The bulk of this vast sum has 
been borrowed from a group of 
the world’s most forward-looking 
banks. 

Without this sound credit 
structure and banking coopera- 
tion, the automotive industry, 

with all that it means to 





General Motors, back 
in 1919, recognized the 
importance of time pay- 
ments in retail sales and 





GENERAL 
MOTORS 


American life and prosper- 
ity, could not have become 
the largest manufacturing 
industry in the world. 








GENERAL MOTORS 


“4 CAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC 
VIKING 


GENERAL MoToRS TRUCKS 


* OLDSMOBILE 
- BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


+ YELLOw COACHES AND YELLOW CABS 


OAKLAND 


FRIGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC KEFRIGERATOR 
De.co-LicnT, B WATER SYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 
GENERAL Motors RADIO - 


GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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“MANY THOUSANDS GONE” 


If the criticisms of “S. S. San Pedro” were de- 
cided in their tones, those of “Many Thousands 
Gone” were violent. There were the criticisms 
based on literary reasons. There were the criti- 
cisms arising out of Union versus Confederate 
sentiments. There were the criticisms denouncing 
the low moral tone of the story. In brief, it was 
another grand contest which had everybody in the 
office agog! Again, the criticisms were of unusu- 
ally high caliber. They were sound, sensible, and 
vigorous. The opinions we are quoting here are 
taken at random from the hundreds of letters, 
our only attempt being to select them by States so 
that a cross-section of the country’s opinion may 
be available. There will be another contest this 
month based on Mr. Burnett’s story, “Hard 
Wood.” You’re missing half your life if you don’t 
take part. The details are on page 66, among the 
advertising pages immediately following this de- 
partment. 


Brilliantly written, and with much of poetry, this story 
is absorbing. . . . So alive and vigorous, so freshly and 
unusually treated, and above all so rich in real people.— 
ConsTaNcE Moore WILLEY, 120 Dwight St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


The story reminds one of a puzzle picture, composed of 
blocks. The blocks are not put together right.—M. G. 
Jounson, Seattle, Wash. 


A story of peculiar power due to the manner of the tell- 
ing rather than to the material used.—James P. Mart- 
THEWws, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


He sat with his head in his hand, a sheet of paper be- 
fore him, and said, “I shall think of some startling thing” 
and wrote his “brain-storm.”—Mary G. H. Scott, 2700 
E. 13th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


He has written powerfully and brutally of a brutal sub- 
ject, admirably fitting his manner to his matter. All his 
characters are alive, some even terribly alive. . . . But he 
admits not one admirable person. . . . In this reader's 
opinion, rather thickish realism.—Mary Dean, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Having been born and reared in South Carolina, I have 
always considered the Civil War romantic, chivalric, 
fought with blood and heart-ache (my grandmother had 
three gallant young corpses brought in from one battle), 
but, somehow, worth all it cost. On each Memorial Day 
I hear fighting extolled and war heroes crowned with 
immortelle. 

Now comes Mr. Bishop with a pen like a two-edged 
knife. I find all war is nasty, bitter, dirty, obscene. I am 
convinced many of the “belles” in hoops and curls were 
only simpering, faded “Miss Celies”; a gentle heroine 
might be an uncouth “Mrs. Colston,” while a godly wo- 
man might be a whining “Cousin Hetty.” 

"Tis a new view; new—and true.—Mrs. Vance Davip- 
son, Chester, S. C. 





WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 







While one could not say the handling is perfect, the 
reader sees the events unfolding before him as a pano- 
. . Leaves an impression which lingers in the 
head.—Darwin Beck, 4105 S. Wayne Ave., Ft. Wayne, 


rama. . 


Ind. 


Since this reader rejects the story on other grounds, he 
refrains from commenting on its occasional vulgarisms 
and coarseness, and the “mutilation” of poor Danny— 


Jarep W. Younc, Mountain Lake Park, Md. 


As it stands, it is cynical in thought, weak in charac- 
terization and setting, chaotic in plot and ambiguous jn 
title; on the whole, a pathetic travesty of human life— 


CuristinE Noyes, 5 Tewksbury St., Lexington, Mass. 


Interesting, unusual, intelligent—a_ characteristically 


original viewpoint—a touch sophisticated and subtle— 
and insight and intuition entirely impersonal—done in the 
modern way with neither sentimentality nor bitterness.— 


EveLyNn SMITH, 1330 Wingfield St., Augusta, Ga. 


I emphatically object to the author’s having Strother 
himself set fire to his aunt’s home. In spite of his dislike of 
Virginians and of Aunt Annie, childhood memories and 
his West Point training would prevent an act bordering 
on arson.—Lovuis PEeizer, 226 L. A. Bldg., Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


An adroitly phrased, but loosely knit, tissue of dis- 
carded propaganda.—Anne I. Trainer, Ridge Road-Via 
Chester, Trainer, Pa. 


Not, certainly, a pleasant story. . . . But a memorable 
piece of work.—E. H. Wirnincrton, Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo. 


I dropped September Scrisner’s with something of a 


shudder. . . . In spite of intensive training, I am still 
gentle. . . . Technically, the story is excellent. . . . In 
the sense of being salutary, his story has a “good” 


theme.—Mrs. Tom B. BartLett, Marlin, Texas. 


Rugged folk who read this story will be prepared to 
meet any war propagandist with thumbs down.... 
Couldn’t it have ended a bit more brightly? Otherwise, my 
compliments to the author—Mrs. Wm. Woo uiser, 40 
Linn Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


There is neither art nor good craftsmanship. Unity has 
been disregarded and the-omniscient view point is annoy- 
ing. . . . SCRIBNER’s would do well to give us more of 
Hemingway or Callaghan.—JamMes Wicsur Smirn, Fort 
Stanton, N. M. 


Not only has the author achieved his purpose, but he 
has created a vivid, memorable and interesting story.— 
Mrs. Wiiiiam C. Kopper, 400 E. 58th St., New York 
City. 


Dyed in human suffering, John Peale Bishop's story is 
complete.—Mrs. A. D. Miter, Ruskin, Fla. 


His descriptions are masterpieces, he develops his story 
like the unrolling of a scroll. . . . But the picture is al- 
together dark. Is this quite fair? . . . Left us in a state 
of nausea.—ExizaBETH Woop, Cottonwood Falls, Kans. 


It would be well if all thinking people who are indif- 
ferent to the devastation that can be wrought by adher- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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““ TA PICTURE NO ROBOT CAN PAINT! 
+. 
10rable a ‘ ae . 
“Park. NE cannot produce art without feel- docility of the patron too much for 
ing. Hence the inadequacy of me- granted. His money is required, therefore 
chanical rendition of music as a substitute he must be given a show. “ But,” says the 
» of a for Living Music. exploiter, “‘let’s give him no more than 
n still 6 e . we must. ; . x 

. In 

good” _ife—glamour—excitement—are funda- The new economists of the theatre! 
mental requirements of the theatre. There Are they right? Or are they wrong? 
is drama in the artist’s struggle to please 

ed to znd in the emotional response of the > = #8 

tae \udience. ee ‘ 
¢, my . * * * Millions of theatre patrons believe they 
R, 40 are wrong and are voicing a demand for 

The intelligent theatre goer enjoys the Living Music in the theatre by joining 
thrill of the artist’s presence, and the feel- the Music Defense League. It is your 
y has ing that his presence, too, is felt. He is a right, also, to vote on this cultural issue. 
inoy- participant in the event—a critic of the See coupon below. 
re of performance, empowered to reward excel- 
Fon lence and to reprove fault. CWOPD GWWEFD GWUTD SWED SOTD 
S-11 
2h igh AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
| . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
t he Music supplied this life, this human 
i contact, for the motion picture theatre Gunsiesnans Wana further cblignsion on my 
York nts . *. : art please enroll my name in the Music De- 
, until the coming of Canned Music. ntl League es one who is opposed to the 
elimination of Living Music from the Theatre. 
. * 7 
y is ' : Name 
[he purely mechanical theatre repre- 
sents the climax of a new spirit in the Address 
ory theatrical business, one that takes the ; 

il- City . State ‘a 
- T eo CABLED CARD CARDS CARR) CARMI 
1S. 
it TFEDE TIO Oo USIC S 
‘ FFEDERATION F M ICIAN 

(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 60) 


ence to the dogmatic formula of patriotism would read 
“Many Thousands Gone.” . . . Told surprisingly well.— 
Aue M. Button, Vine and Israel Sts., Eaton, Ohio. 


It abounds with life—rough, boisterous life. ...A 
tumultuous, gripping story... . But the use of the 
theme shows poor taste.—JAMES MANNING, 381 Com- 
munipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A powerful story. ... It grips, holds, and pounds 
away on the memory long after the pages have been 
closed.—FLoreENcE F, Smiru, 531 S. 3d St., Rockford, Ill. 


A certain facility in writing, a certain veneer of sophis- 
tication and some imagination do not make a writer of lit- 
erature.—K. W. Rippie, Charles Town, W. Va. 


Stories of the Rebellion I do not consider a good theme. 
- . . Because they keep alive a period of our national 
life, the break of which would have been completely 
healed if such tales did not help to stir up feelings of an- 
tagonism and bitterness—Frances M. WeBsTER, 1929 
Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 


Personally, I abominated it! Why persist in raking up a 
family row? But as a piece of literature I have nothing but 
praise. . . . A very remarkable piece of work.—Bessie M. 
Eakin, 510 Fortification St., Jackson, Miss. 


As an example of the “off again, on again, gone again” 
style of narrative, this is well handled, but the average 
reader prefers smoother going with fewer abrupt stops.— 
Iva PurpuM Bruton, 2048 Cowden Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Very ably done and well worth while. . . . More of 
Mr. Bishop please!!—Cuarves H. Carin, 90 Pierrepont 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Does for the Civil War what Remarque, Ernest Hem- 
ingway and R. C. Sheriff did for the World War. . . .— 
Louina Van NorMAN, 2714 So. Cochran Ave., Los 
Angeles. 


It is a pity that a piece of work so well written should 
be so marred by Mr. Bishop’s low standards of morals.— 
Peart M. Hipey, 37 Hill Ave., Highland Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 


The technique recalls that of the film.—Otrive CLare 
Primrose, 50 Forest Hill Road, Toronto, Can. 


It is composed mostly of brazenly open filth and scarcely 
veiled corruption.—JaMes E. Stuart, Livingston, Mont. 


Written skilfully, according to an elaborately conceived 
plan, and seizes the interest, but rapid reading will lead 
to confusion.—Muirtie GruBer, 1508 Edgewood Place, 
Louisville, Ky. 


What particularly recommends the story to me is the 
impersonal attitude of the author.—Georcia M. York, 
3236 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The title, though alluring, is misleading. . . . Superb 
literary craftsmanship, yes. But to us it is “flat, stale, and 
unprofitable.”—Saran McMannes, 100 E, 16th St., Port- 
land, Ore. 





WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 





Only Federal soldiers are drawn but they might as easily 


have been Rebels. . . . A remarkably comprehensive pic. 
ture of the Civil War generation.—Puy is SLapE Greg. 
ory, 4911 Newport Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Well written. . . . Done with economy of words, re. 
straint, emotion and beauty of description. . . . But ther 
are too many stories suggested. . . . Too fugitive, t« 
elusive, too fleeting —E.izaBeTH WILuiaMs Coscrov: 
1011 Terrace Blvd., Muskogee, Okla. 


This unusual and powerful story is unpleasant. . . , 
Disappointing. —Maticpa P. Goupine, 104 N. Main St, 
Rutland, Vt. 


A rather crude piece of melodrama, using the much- 
abused Civil War as a background for sex in its lowest 
aspects.—Lois K. Petron, 349 Audubon St., New Orleans, 


When an author makes us see and feel unity such as 
this, his work is not photography in words; it is art— 
Hupson Macooms, 23 Margery Road, Welland, Ont. 


The story is no attempt to rouse again indignation. 
. . « Itis simply a restatement of the fact, long recognized, 
that missionaries are so often more cruel and more stupid 
than the benighted objects of their zeal_—Mnrs. T. Locx- 
woop Perry, Asheville, N. C. 


At the first nibble the reader goes under.—Lina Gract 
Jones, 904 N. 5th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 


Interesting, well written, very impressive story.—Pau 
BucHuo iz, Prescott, Ariz. 


Left me with the vague feeling of understanding a scene 
without actually seeing it. Was it a story? No: not a story 
but a painting. Latour, Degas, Manet, Monet . . . surely 
it was one of the Impressionists. Ah, yes—Renoir. Renoir 
and his “Moulin de la Galette.” . . . Bishop has carried 
Impressionism into literature with a gusto that bids fair 
to carry him to the top of this particular school.—Cuartes 
Dexter, 403 N. Minnesota Ave., Glendora, Calif. 


One mourns the waste when such fine descriptive pow- 
ers are used as the ballyhoo of a barker before a tent of 
dancing girls—Harvtan C. Pearson, 104 N. State St, 
Concord, N. H. 


This story is an example of the stuff which drives many 
to confine their reading to mystery novels and pulpwood 
magazines.—JupcE Cuas. W. Lusk, Court House, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Excellent in every way.—Etta M. Hearey, 403 Macon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I observe a tendency to leap from one theme to an- 
other.—Lioyp W. EsHe_man, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Without question . . . a powerful piece of work .. - 
but disappointing —Epna Stevens, Westmoreland Place, 
Richmond, Va. 


This story is a masterpiece of weaving.—Mrs. JESSIE 
ANDERSON CHASE, 53 Snow Hill St., Boston, Mass. 


A true and sympathetic story of the darkest days ot 
Southern history—Mary P. FLeTcHER, 521 Cumberland 
St., Little Rock, Ark. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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F eF. is stil] chief 


Fastest and most exclusive train to Southern California 


Warm winter days in the desert and 
along a sparkling seashore await you in 


California ad Southern Arizona 


Santa Fe “all the way” from Chicago 
and Kansas City. You leave on the 
Santa Fe and arrive on the Santa Fe. 

All-expense tours on certain 
dates this winter... . Fred Harvey 
dining service — another distinctive 


feature. 





Hawaii Boat-Train—Through Pullmansleave 
New York Jan.20 and Feb.17, via Santa Fe 
“Chief from Chicago a day later, connect- 
ing at Los Angeles with L. A.S.S.Co. “City 
of Los Angeles,” sailing Jan. 24 and Feb. 21. 


Mail ! w. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 929 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


! : 
Cou onm>! Please mail folders checked below: 
P 1 © California Picture Book 
0 California Hotel Rates 


0 Arizona Winter 
0 All-expense Tours 


Address_ — — 





0 The Indian-detours 
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When men develop 
NERVES 





WATCH YOUR 
HUSBAND 


If your husband is giving too much of himself 
physically and mentallyto his business...consider 
the virtues of a Winter Cruise via Red Star or 
White Star Line. For systematic rest...complete 
change of scene... nothing can equal an ocean 
voyage. Wonderful how quickly tired bodies and 
minds respond to this stimulating treatment! 
Ocean breezes keen and fresh—sunshine 
chockful of health! A sea trip is the sovereign 
cure! Let us tell you about our delightful cruises, 
described in the unusual booklet, “Watch Your 
Husband.” 

WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland, most famous globe-cir- 
cling Ptiner. From New York, Dec. 15, 133 days. Red Star Line 
in cooperation with American Express Co. $1750 (up), with 
complete shore program. 


MEDITERRANEAN —Four 46-day Cruises by White Starliners 
Britannic (new) and Adriatic. Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. 
$695-$750 (up) Ist Class—$420 Tourist 3rd Cabin, both 
including shore program. 


Address your inquiry for descriptive literature and for 
the booklet, ‘‘Watch Your Husband,” to Desk N, I. M. M 
Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the United States adie 
and Canada. Authorized Agents Everywhere. tig] 
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THE PRIZE LETTER 





First prize in the September Reader Contes 
was won by Warren Bower, 36 Bank St., Ney 
York City. It is possible that Mr. Bishop’s ston 
was one which particularly appealed to men. Oj 
the four September prize winners, three wer 
men. In August all four prize winners were wo. 
men. 

Mr. Bower’s winning letter follows: 


“Many Thousands Gone” is an episodic study of a larg 
and complex situation, the occupation of a Southern town 
by the Federal Army and its various ensuing results. Thi 
is “war material” from a somewhat new angle: the dis- 
turbances in the lives of non-combatants by the sud iden in- 
gress of soldiers, and the effects of their freedom and 
license as cohquerors upon the soldiers themselves. The 
incidents selected to carry the story are the humanly im- 
portant ones, those which ‘dramatize the clash in te! 
peraments, impulses and positions of the townspeople and 
the troops. The situations are studied for revelations of 
character under stress of unusual circumstances; signifi- 
cance and universality are thus assured qualities of the 
theme. The whole is presented in a remarkably even and 
dispassionate tone, with a cool and detached point of view 





which the removed time of the action seems to have aid 1 

The qualities of Mr. Bishop’s style augment greatly this 
effect of detached objectivity. He writes as an observer who 
is sympathetic with every purpose of every character, un 
derstanding the overtones of every situation. A_penetra- 
tion into all the significance of any event is thus secured, 
but it is presented. subtly so that intelligent imagination is 
demanded of the reader who would apprehend it com- 
pletely. The sentences possess a marked rhythm that g 
the descriptive passages a poetic lift: “Fiery and cool t 
morning rose, the sun tremendous on the far hills.” T! 
style is characterized by both feeling and economy; and 
the occasional poetic effect is not so striking as to result in 
“purple passages.” One feels only that here is writing dis- 
tinguished in manner and effect. 

The episodic nature of the treatment given the materia 
has not resulted in as complete a unity of interest as mi 
have been possible. There is certain to be among 
readers a mild resentment of the jerking back and f 
place and character. Granted that the material and intend 
ed scope require the presentation of loosely related cl 
acters in different locales, and therefore a conti 
thread of story is impossible, yet the author cou 
made the transitions less noticeable and irksome by 











grouping of his action and characters into larger units 
than he has used. The many breaks in the continuity ot 
the story on the printed page will make the reader notice 
what he might not resent so much had it been accom 
plished with fewer shifts of his attention. In the end, ol 
course, the careful reader will form his own synthesis o 


the threads of story and interest presented him; but the au 
thor might have aided even the unusual reader by a s¢t 
tling of his material into larger and more closely related 
elements. 


While not so likely to arouse wide popular interest % 
the straightforward narrative of “S. S. San Pedro,” this 
story is decidedly worthy of publication because of its un- 


usual subject matter, the deeply sympathetic penetration 0! 
the author into his characters, and its high distinction 10 


style. Warren Bower 
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An airplane tour of the communities served by the operating properties of the 


cAmerican Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated 























Wichita, Kansas, is served by six major railwa 
systems, and is one of the most prosperous om 
rogressive cities in the ‘great Middle West. 
sides a number of large meat packing plants, 
Wichita has many diversified manufacturing 
interests and is one of the foremost agricultural 
centers of the United States as well as the hub 
of mid-western commercial aircraft activities. 




















Tx Wichita W ater Company is one of 
many successful operating public utility 
companies owned by the American 
Water Works and ElectricCompany. It 
has supplied the growing population of 
this Kansas metropolis for many years 
with its most essential public service. 


One of the forty-three seasoned operat- 
ing water companies in the diversified 
American Water W orksand ElectricSys- 
tem of electric, water and other utilities, 
the Wichita property is constantly add- 
ing to the sound values behind its own 
and the parent corporation’s securities. 


Send for booklet descriptive of the business and securities of our water companies. 


A\MERICAN 
Water Works AND Evectric Company 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 























Bonds ave becoming popular again. Institutions are buying 
great quantities of “legal” zssues and the general investor 


is finding the higher bearing issues not only a fine 
speculation but an admirable investment in the 
midst of falling commodity prices. 





Bonds—A Venture in Purchasing Power 
BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


F you like a speculative tang in your security 
holdings, there are those in Wall Street at this 
writing who will suggest that you buy some 
bonds. The bond market as a rule is an unlikely 
place to look for speculative opportunities, but 
speculation in this case does not mean the possible 
gain or loss of money, for the essence of the propo- 
sition is that you must buy safe bonds and take no 
money risks whatever. The speculative factor has 
to do, not with money itself, but with what money 
will buy—its purchasing power. 

This is the situation: If there is to be a pro- 
tracted decline of commodity prices, if the low- 
ered values of many basic materials such as grain, 
rubber, cotton, and metals are to be finally trans- 
lated into proportionately lower prices for the fin- 
ished articles which we all buy, then the value of a 
fixed dollar income will be correspondingly in- 
creased. With no more money in our pockets we 
shall have more of the things which money is 
spent for. Instead of a greater cash income we 
shall have a greater goods income, which after all 
is the only sensible way of measuring material 
well-being. 

For several years the argument was the other 
way about. Rising commodity prices and their 
corollary, the dollar’s declining purchasing power, 
dictated the advisability of putting money into 
stocks which would tend to increase in price and 
to pay larger dividends. The alternatives as be- 
tween bonds and stocks are not so simple as they 
look, however, for commodity prices were declin- 
ing during much of the recent period of matchless 
corporate prosperity. Industries made money and 
paid larger dividends on falling commodity mar- 
kets, possibly because they were able to cut their 
production costs in other directions even faster 
than the rate at which commodities were declin- 
ing. But corporate earnings during the present 
year have fallen, on the average, 30 per cent below 


7O 


those of the same months last year, coincident 
with the drastic breaks in commodity prices. The 
argument on purchasing power can now be 
switched with aptitude and with some regard for 
the probabilities to fixed-income securities. 

Opportunities exist for the bond buyer—pro- 
vided goods continue to grow cheaper—because 
of the marked split which has developed between 
bonds of the highest grade, in which savings- 
banks, insurance companies and other institu- 
tional buyers are permitted to invest their funds, 
and those of the second rank which may be per- 
fectly sound and safe but which do not qualify for 
institutions regulated by law. High-grade invest- 
ments have advanced in price until their yield— 
4% per cent and less—offers little attraction to the 
individual buyer. But non-legals offer returns 
from 514 to 64 per cent. 

Behind this divergence between the legals and 
the non-legals lies a phenomenon which is deeply 
interesting, not only in its financial aspects but be- 
cause it throws some light on human nature and 
human practice, as far as money is concerned. On 
the financial side the basic fact to consider is the 
enormous mass of dollar obligations or dollar con- 
tracts which exist in the United States. There are 
billions upon billions of them. The life-insurance 
companies in this country recently celebrated the 
point at which their outstanding policies passed 
the hundred-billion-dollar mark. That is the value 
which the American public, thus far, has set upon 
its collective life and its individual chance of sur- 
vival. 

Savings deposits in banks of all classes amount 
to more than $28,000,000,000. Until the stock- 
market craze infected the savings depositors last 
year, there had been an annual increase in these 
savings running from one to more than two bil- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT . CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


Selecting... 





Industrial 


Investments 





IGHT years from 1919 to 1927 
witnessed an increase in the 
horsepower used in manufacture of 
more than 9,500,000 and the annual 
value of manufactured products in 
1927 was more than $718,000,000 
above that for 1919. During the same 
period, however, there was a de- 
crease in manufacturing establish- 
ments of more than 22,000. 


During this period of great industrial 
expansion, many investors reaped an 
immense and virtually unparalleled 
profit, while others, less fortunate or 
less accurately informed, made no 
profit or suffered an actual loss. 


In the year 1927, whenthetotal of man- - 
ufactured products was more than 


UNITED FOUNDERS 





$62,718,000,000, nine of the sixteen 
* billion dollar” industries showed an 
actual decrease in production under 
1925. Even in the industries showing 
the greatest loss, however, some com- 
panies showed a decided gain, both 
in production and in profits. 


Interpretation of these figures shows 
the need of constant supervision of 
industrial investments. For while the 
gains have continued and will con- 
tinue, the leaders of one period are 
not necessarily the leaders of another. 


United Founders Corporation has in 
its consolidated portfolio many indus- 
trial securities. Through American 
Founders Corporation, it has a statis- 
tical and economic organization built 
up over a period of years. Through 
this organization, United Founders is 
able to study important investment 
situations and to maintain super- 
vision over its in- 
dustrial and other 
holdings. 





CORPORATION 
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(This advertisement is the sixth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation> 








(Continued from page 70) 

lions of dollars since 1919. There are other great 
masses of accumulated capital, such as the aggre- 
gate of trust funds and the 8,000,000,000 or more 
held by the building and loan associations, but 
since these accumulations are not directly related 
to bonds they may be omitted from this discus- 
sion. 

Two fundamental facts stand out about the sav- 
ings-banks and the life-insurance companies, 
which set them apart from most moneyed institu- 
tions. First of all, the funds intrusted to them 
must be safe, for they partake of the nature of 
fiduciary funds. And second, these institutions are 
under no obligation to make profits, for they have 
merely contracted to pay over a certain number of 
dollars of policyholders and depositors, and when 
they have assured these payments and set aside a 
modest percentage as dividends, their whole duty 
is done. 

Institutions of this type, then—those which con- 
serve wealth and do not strive for profits—find in 
bonds and similar fixed-term obligations the ideal 
medium for the investment of their reserves. Sav- 
ings-banks can invest in little besides bonds. At 
the end of last year the life-insurance companies 
had $1,330,000,000 invested in government bonds 
and more than $6,000,000,000 in bonds and stocks 


of all kinds—mostly bonds. The bonds which the 





savings-banks and insurance companies may bw 


are carefully prescribed by law. These are thi 


bonds—the legals, so called—which have been in 
active demand, while the non-legals have behaved 
in such sluggish fashion, relatively, that they noy 
afford attractive yields and furnish the basis for 
that speculative venture in the cost of living re. 
ferred to above. 

As for the human and personal side of this pic. 
ture, it need only be pointed out that a lively and 
advancing bond market has in the past been one 
of the natural stages in the business cycle, begin. 
ning at a time when trade was at a low ebb and 
continuing until business was again active. The 
explanation was that money for which no profita- 
ble use could be found in business was sluiced into 
bonds, and sluiced out again when it became more 
profitable to employ it in trade. On the present 
occasion this has not occurred, or has occurred on 
such a small scale as to excite comment and de- 
bate. 

What has been the trouble with the bond mar. 
ket? One is tempted to ask whether the public has 
delegated to the savings-banks and insurance com- 
panies the obligation of providing against a rainy 
day, and is still persuaded that the stock market 
with its possibilities of big profits is the best place 
to use any surplus funds that may be left after in- 


(Continued on page 74) 

















Have you ever thought 






61 Broadway 





How CHEAP ELECTRICITY REALLY IS 
and how hard it would be to get along without it? 


THE average American family uses 10c worth of elec- 
tricity a day. For the average family 
10c buys the food for only 1 hour 
10c pays the rent for only 1% hours 
but 
10c buys the electricity for 24 hours 
Residential customers of the Associated System are more and 
more realizing the economy, comfort and convenience of using 
electricity freely. During the year ended June 30, 1930 they 
used 10.4% more than during the previous year. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Serving 1 in 27 residential electric customers in the United States and its possessions and 
1 in 32 residential gas customers 
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$ 6 ) 3 = () invested in 100 Shares of 


CITIES SERVICE COMMON STOCK 
on January 1, 1911 has grown to 


°230,000 


(as of September 2, 1930) 


The above calculation is based upon all stock 
dividends being held and the proceeds of all 
rights having been invested in CITIES SER- 
VICE Common stock at the then existing 
market price. 

401,102 investors are now Common stock- 
holders of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY—a 
company whose annual net earnings have 
increased from $38,657,916 to $57,110,650 in 
the last twelve months. During this same 
period net to CITIES SERVICE Common stock 
and Reserves has grown from $1.13 to $1.46 per 
share. 

At the current market price CITIES SER- 
VICE Common stock yields, annually, over 
634% in stock and cash—payable monthly. 

Mail the coupon below and we will send you, 


| 
Cities Ser- | 
without obligation on your part, an interest- 
| 
| 
| 


vice Radio 
Program — 
every Fri- 
day, 8 P. M., 
Eastern 
Standard 
Time, N.B.C. 
Coast-to- 


| ing booklet describing CITIES SERVICE and 
| 
| 

Coast and | 


its investment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY, & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street © New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


Canadian 
network—34 
Stations, 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization and 
the investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 

















Address. 




















City. 











(096C-174) 




































































New York 

















NATURAL GAS 
FOR CHICAGO 


. . . soon to be a reality! Already work 
has started on the piping of natural gas 
from remote fields, to serve Chicago and 
its metropolitan area. GQ We distrib- 
ute the securities of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, serving 
Chicago, and of other companies whose 
growth is being influenced by the dis- 
tribution of natural gas. Send for our 
list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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surance premiums and savings deposits are pro- 
vided for. Or has the public, with its eye on mon. 
ey rather than on what money will buy, merely 
failed to grasp the possibility of speculating in the 
cost of living by buying bonds and holding for a 
fall in commodity prices, as a substitute for buy- 
ing stocks and holding for a rise in stock prices? 
Whatever the explanation, there is a tendency 
for bonds to assume, more and more, a functional 


_ and official place in our financial scheme, while 


their popularity as investments declines. There is 


| the case of foreign bonds, which we had been buy- 


ing at an average rate of nearly a billion and a half 
per year up to 1929, and of which we bought only 
$600,000,000 last year. These are material for the 
private investor and for the non-regulated insti- 
tution, but financiers are beginning to see in them 


| a larger usefulness as chips in settling adverse in- 


ternational balances accumulated on account of 
trade, debt payments or the like. Instead of ship- 
ping gold, which upsets the money markets, the 
time is envisioned when we will merely ship for- 
eign securities—international I. O. U.’s—back 
and forth across the border. All this, of course, 


| provided our people can be persuaded to put their 
| money into these obligations in large volume. 


In our own official banking structure govern- 
ment bonds play a far larger part than merely as 
convenient investments for the idle funds of 
banks. The Federal Reserve banks now own more 
than $600,000,000 of United States government 


| obligations. This is just so much Federal Reserve 


credit set afloat in the money markets, so much pri- 


| vate money set free for other purposes. It helps to 


make money easy. But a time may come when 


these $600,000,000 may make money extremely 


tight. For if Wall Street should go on another 
speculative spree, if the Reserve authorities should 
disapprove of it and wish to check it, those gov- 
ernment bond holdings could easily become the 
winning point in the argument. Thrown on the 
market at a time when all available funds were 
needed to finance stock speculation, they could 
drain money away from stocks and halt the rise 
in prices. Such holdings are standard ammunition 
with which the central banks may enforce their 
control of the money market at need. 

As long as banks and insurance companies have 
outstanding dollar liabilities which are best safe- 
guarded by corresponding dollar assets in the 
form of bonds, no one need worry over the possi- 
ble disappearance of bonds as an investment me- 
dium. More than that, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the strength of the high-grade issues 
may in the course of time make itself felt in those 
of second rank. Already there are some indica- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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tains an analysis of four well-known listed stocks, together 
with current information of interest to bond buyers. 
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Four interesting articles, “More Current for 
Less Money,” “Electricity’s Future as Do- 
mestic Servant,” “Why Electric Companies 
“Consolidate,” and “Greater Earnings from 
Fixed Revenues,” by S. Palmer Harman, 
analyzing public utilities, have been re- 
printed and are available to Scribner readers 
interested in the phenomenal development 
which the public utility field has undergone. 


We shall be glad to send you these reprints 
upon receipt of four cents in stamps. 
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tions that this is taking place. Certainly it would 
be anomalous for bond yields to remain at their 
present relatively high level if commodity prices 
go into a long-continued decline. Such a situation 
would be equivalent to giving a bonus of pur- 
chasing power to the bond dollar as against the 
earned dollar. The disparity could not long exist. 

Apart from questions as to commodity prices 
and current yields, it should be obvious that 
bonds have an essential function in the pro- 
gramme of every investor. They have a quality of 





knowableness which is wholly lacking in even the 
best common stocks. The investor has reasonable 
assurance of obtaining a certain number of dol- 
lars from his bonds, whereas he cannot tell how 
many dollars his stocks will pay. 
Diversification, or the spreading of the risk, is 
one of the fundamental and almost threadbare 


| axioms of sound investment practice. Diversifica- 








tion among industries, among localities, among 
stocks and bonds: each one provides a useful 
hedge against the unforeseeable. The more uncer- 
tain the business outlook, the greater the need for 
introducing an increasing element of certainty 
into the individual’s deposit box. If this point of 
view gains ground among investors, some of the 
present uncertainties about the bond market may 
be removed in a convincing way. 
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ITERARY SIGN-POSTS 


Success, BY Lion FEUCHTWANGER. 
The Viking Press. $3. 


v his “Three Masters,” Stefan Zweig has re- 
gretted that Germany has produced no ency- 
dopedic novelists comparable to Balzac, Dickens, 
and Dostoevski; but there is every prospect that he 
will have to retract that lament. The novel is now 
fourishing in Germany. From the various infla- 
tions of the pre-war, war and post-war periods 
giants are emerging, and the most formidable of 
them in my opinion is Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Reading Herr Feuchtwanger’s colossal work, 
“Success,” one is annoyed for a time by its ap- 
parent irrelevancies, the bewildering numbers of 
characters who are strewn through its pages (even 
the author forgets and mixes up their names), the 
masses of statistics, the conscious attempt to treat 
the past decade as ancient history. (For instance: 
when an inconsequential tennis champion is in- 
troduced, it is explained that tennis was at that 
time a popular game played with ball and racket.) 
There is also a tendency to imitate certain literary 
tricks which are characteristic of, if not origi- 
nated by, Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser. 
But any momentary annoyances are submerged 
in the swollen currents of wisdom, of honesty, of 
bitterness and of optimism that Herr Feucht- 
wanger has poured into this prodigious volume. 
“Success” is the first modern novel by the au- 
thor of those crowded and somew hat dreary tapes- 
tries, “Jew Siiss” (“Power”) and “The Ugly 
Duchess.” It is modern in the most desirable sense 
of the word, which is to say that it is enlightened. 
It is the work of a civilized man who combines a 
scholarly knowledge of the past (with which goes 
a sense of detachment) with a shrewd, journalistic 
understanding of the present. Furthermore, for all 


There are Babbitts in Bavaria 


Herr Feuchtwanger Disgorges a Great Historical Novel of the Post-War Decade—A Pos- 
thumous Allegory of Uncertain Import—M. 
and—Expedition into the Interior by M. Chappell, and Dogs by Mr. Held. 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 





Morand’s True Impressions of a Crowded Isl- 




































its seven hundred and eighty-one closely packed 
pages, and its frequent philosophical, economic 
and sociological digressions, it is remarkably easy 
to read. All of it is alive. 

Herr Feuchtwanger explains that “No single 
figure in this book actually existed . . . but they 
did exist in their totality.” Many of the characters 
are instantly recognizable even to one who knows 
little about Bavarian politics. The tennis cham- 
pion, the mad artist, the madder General Vese- 
mann, and above all the preposterous leader of the 
True Germans’ Ku Klux Klan, Rupert Kutzner, 
are presented in actually photographic portraits. 

In the brief biography of the author, printed on 
the jacket of “Success,” it is said, “Having fin- 
ished this novel, he has set out with his wife in his 
American motor-car for a tour of warmer coun- 
tries, to be gone for not less than a year.” In view 
of the recent recrudescence of Rudolf Hitler and 
the K. K. K. in Germany, Herr Feuchtwanger has 
made a smart move. 


Tue Caste, By Franz Karka. 


Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


This posthumous novel indicates that its author 
was a fine stylist, but one whose obsessions led 
him into the tortuous by-paths of bewilderment. 
Perhaps he was wiser than his literary executors 
when he requested that his manuscripts be burned 
rather than published after his death. Perhaps he 
knew, as they didn’t, that he was still far, far from 
saying that which he passionately wanted to say. 

“The Castle” is the story of a man’s futile, be- 
fuddled and ultimately vain striving toward a 
goal the nature of which he could not comprehend 
and about which, despite his persistent efforts, he 

(Continued on page 22) 
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©he “Dutch C7 Swedes 
on the “Delaware 
By 
CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Because other colonies were more successful the 
absorbing story of the Delaware has never been 


adequately told. This informal, colorful, but 
thoroughly documented account recreates the 
fascinating tale and the picturesque personalities 
that contributed to it. Here is American history as 
vivid as actuality and rich reading for all to whom 
conquest is glamorous. 


Frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth, end paper maps. 
$5.00 


Hypnotic “Poetry 
By 


EDWARD D. SNYDER 


Why does Gray’s Elegy cast a spell over you? Is 
there a technique in poetry which is literally trance- 
inducing? These speculations form the basis of one 
of the most provocative and original contributions 
to recent poetics. Foreword by James H. Leuba. 


$2.00 


“he 
Modern Jtalian Novel 


DOMENICO VITTORINI 


The first complete survey and bibliography in any 
language of Italian literature since 1827. The early 
romantic writers; D’Annunzio and his imitators; 
Pirandello; Papini; Borgese; Svevo; and many lesser 
figures receive enlightening consideration of their 
characteristics and accomplishment. 


$3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS: PHILADELPHIA 
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could obtain nothing but the most confusing jp. 
formation. 

Every one may place his own interpretation on 
this disturbing, enchanted allegory. Max Brod, 
who was Kafka’s friend and executor, says in ay 
additional note that the obscure goal—the Castle 
—is heaven itself. If this is so, then it is surely the 
most thoroughly snobbish heaven ever conceived, 
and it is small wonder that Kafka, though fas¢. 
nated and awed by it, recoiled from it and could. 
n’t bring himself to admit its identity. 

For their rendering of Kafka’s beautiful prose 
into English much honor is due to the translators, 
Edwin and Willa Muir, who also deserve tribute 
for their translation of “Success.” 


New York, sy Paut Morano. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


Last year in Paris I happened to call at an office 
which was occupied by an Englishman, and I saw 
on the wall a huge panoramic photograph of New 
York’s sky-line. “That’s my stimulus,” said the 
Englishman. “Whenever I feel a bit slackish, es 
pecially after a good lunch, and I’m contemplat- 
ing the extreme desirability of knocking off for 
the day, I gaze intently at that picture and say to 
myself, in a firm tone, ‘New York—hustle—rivet- 
ing machines—cocktails—thunder storms—New 
York—New York . . 2 And magically I am fired 
with ambition, impelled to action, grimly deter- 
mined to do Big Things, to wade in and make Big 
Money.” 

It is that spirit—more prevalent in Europe than 
one would think—which Paul Morand has cap 
tured.with great success in his “New York.” He 
writes: “In the course of history, Mother Europe 
has sent to New York the children she wanted to 
punish—for being Huguenots or Quakers, poor 
or Jewish, or simply for being younger sons. She 
thought she was shutting them up in a dark closet, 
and it turned out to be the jam cupboard.” 

As that quotation would indicate, M. Morand’s 
book is a brilliant and appreciative study of one 
of the most spectacular subjects that exist on 
earth to-day. He has entered upon his work with 
undisguised relish, and although he admits, and 
rightly, that “it takes several months to appreciate 
the damply diffused grandeur of London—it 
needs a few weeks to catch the dry charm of Paris 
—but let yourself be taken to the middle of Brook- 
lyn Bridge at dusk and you will understand New 
York in fifteen seconds,” he has not been sparing 
in his efforts to know the whole, obvious town, 
from the first Jew-fish in the Aquarium to the last 
torch-singer in Harlem. 

This is almost the best book that has ever been 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PAUL MORAND’S 


NEW 
YORK 


Asensationin France, 
Paul Morand’s in- 
cisive interpretation 
of the amazing phe- 
nomenon of New 
York is certain to 
take America by 
storm. Joaquin 
Vaquero has contri- 
buted fourteen full 
page illustrations. 
$2.50 


AN 
AUTOGRAPH 


COLLECTION 
and the Making of It 


sy Lapy CHarnwoop 


“Altogether a most 
entertaining lucky- 
hag of a book, in 
which no rubbish 
comes to the hand 
of the seeker.” — The 
Times (London) 

Illustrated $5.00 


CECILE 


By F. L. Lucas 


Anovel of eighteenth 

century France by a 

distinguished Eng- 

lish critic. 

“A work of art.” 

—Harold Nicholson 
$2.50 


By the author of busty ANSWER 
ROSAMOND LEHMANN’S 


A NOTE 
IN MUSIC 


“Shows far more maturity than its 
remarkable predecessor, Dusty 
Answer. The lyric beauty in it is 
richer; and the study of character 
goes deeper.”’—The Atlantic Monthly 

$2.50 


HIGH STAKES AND 
HAIR TRIGGER 


The Life of Jefferson Davis 
BY Rosert W. Winston 
author of ** Andrew Johnson, 

Plebeian and Patriot” 

An exciting and powerful recon- 

struction of a tragic era. 

“A highly readable book by an 

author who cannot help writing it.” 
—Carl Sandburg 


Illustrated $3.50 








COLLECTED POEMS OF 
ROBERT FROST 


The definitive edition of a great 
American poet, containing six new 
and heretofore unpublished poems. 
Handsomely bound in buckram, 
in a distinguished format. With 


frontispiece. $5.00 





CAPE 
HORN 


By A. J. VILLIERS 
author of ‘Falmouth 
for Orders” 

One of the finest nar- 
ratives of the sea 
that has ever been 
written. 

“A magnificent book; 
it deserves to become 
a classic. It ought to 
be read by millions.” 
— WILLIAM LYON 
PHELPS, Scribner’s 
Magazine. Illus.$3.50 


AN 
AMERICAN 
EPOCH 


Southern Portraiture 
in the 
National Picture 


By Howarp W.Opum 
author of “‘ Rainbow ’ Round 
My Shoulder” 


A vivid portrayal of 
the Southern epic. 

“What a storehouse 
of facts and images 
is this book!”"— N.Y. 
Times $3.50 


LIFE’S AN ART 


BY FrRANc-NOHAIN 


“Rarely has so much 
wisdom and good 
cheer been put be- 
tween the covers of 
a book.”’— Mercure 
de France $2.50 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK 



































Industrial Evolution 


By NORMAN S. B. GRAS 


A non-technical history of manufacturing from the 
mediaeval gilds to modern associations of laborers 
and employers; with due attention to the artistic 
element. $2.50 


The Mackenzie Diary 
By COL. FREDERICK MACKENZIE 


One of the best British diaries of the Revolutionary 
period, now published for the first time from the 
original manuscript; a storehouse of first-hand infor- 
mation about the whole course of the American Rev- 
olution. 2 volumes. $10.00 


Tobacco 
By DR. WALTER L. MENDENHALL 


“Very sensible and should be read by all who believe 
that we should be controlled in our habits by scientific 
investigation rather than by law.” — Boston Tran- 
script. $1.00 


Immortality and Western 
Civilisation 
By SIR ROBERT A. FALCONER 


A winning presentation of the case for faith in a life 
after death, based upon an examination of the whole 
course of western civilisation. $1.00 


Ballad Books and Ballad Men 
By SIGURD B. HUSTVEDT 


Large selections from the correspondence of Francis 
James Child add to the value of this delightful study 
of the labors of nineteenth-century editors in rescu- 
ing for our generation the half-forgotten ballads of 


Europe. $4.00 
Robert Feke 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE 





A charming biography and a full descriptive catalogue 
of the best portrait painter in the Colonies before 
Copley; with sidelights on the development of Ameri- 
can art. Fully illustrated. $7.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
11 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Lecececc<rd 35555 | 


| 
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written by a European about America—and those 
who say that New York is anything but that are 
urged to pay heed to the observations of the sage 


and witty M. Morand. 


THROUGH THE ALIMENTARY CANAL, BY Geonrce §, 
CHAPPELL. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $2. 

Mr. Chappell has given vent to some loudly 
funny volumes in his time, but this one is the 
loudest and funniest of all. “Through the Ali- 
mentary Canal with Gun and Camera” is a tale 
of exploration and adventure, into the Oral Cay- 
ern, through the CEsophagus, into the Lumbar 
country where dwell the capricious Heeby- 
Geebies, and so on south toward the Ultimate 
Goal of Human Endeavor. It was an expedition 
conceived originally by Robert Benchley, who, 
however, never penetrated farther than the Uvula 
because he found conditions “pretty unpleasant” 
below there. 

The only way to suggest the reader’s response 
to “Through the Alimentary Canal” is by use of 
that homely old Victorian phrase, “belly laugh- 
ter.” 


Doc StortEs, By JoHN HE Lp, Jr. 
The Vanguard Press. $3.50. 


A really beautiful book has been made of John 
Held’s “Dog Stories.” The reproduction of the 
drawings is exquisite, and even the pages of 
solid type are supremely gratifying to the eye. The 
content deserves such expert presentation. The 
delicacy of the illustrations is balanced by the 
crude vigor of the text, which has a great sim- 
plicity, forthrightness and hefty native humor. 

The stories of the Scotty who dwelt among the 
rafish younger married set, and of the Broadway 
butterfly’s Pekinese, deserve to be mentioned in 
the same sentence with “The Bar Sinister,” of 
blessed memory. 


Tue Joun Rippett Murper Case, BY JoHN RIDDELL. 
Scribner's. $2.—Corey Ford parodies the best selling 
writers with so much pertinence as well as wit, that those 
affected show signs of plaintiveness, soothed only by the 
reassurances of the loyal, chuckling public. 


3k1ING "EM Back ALive, By Frank Buck witH Eb- 
warp AnTHONY. Simon & Schuster. $3.50.—Exhilarat- 
ing, vigorous chapters concerning the capture and ship- 
ment of wild animals for zoos and circuses. As absorbing 
as the circus itself, but by no means juvenile. 


GrorcE WasHINGTON’s Country, BY Marietta MINNE- 
GERoDE AnpreEws. Dutton. $3.50.—With charming casual- 
ness, Mrs. Andrews tells of the plantations, families, court 
houses and churches of Virginia, carrying the reader North 
on her tour, to witness contrasts and resemblances. Full of 
real Southern flavor. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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BRENTANO’S: STARRED BOOKS FOR YOUR XMAS LIST 
— (The Wise Giver Gives Books) 
*% ROYAL CHARLES 








i Ruler and Rake 
# by Davio Lotn, Author of “Lorenzo the Magnificent” 


=: Amorous Charles II; his many mistresses, the wicked, witty Restoration court circle; live 
again in this fascinating study against a background of war and sinister statesmanship. 
Illustrated $4.00 


3 % FREDERICK the GREAT 


by Victor THADDEUS, Author of ‘*Voltaire — Genius of Mockery” 

























Soldier, philosopher, empire-builder, half genius, half scoundrel, his life story is the key 


: :. to German. political developments of the last two hundred years.  I/ustrated $5.00 
bt w SAVONAROLA 

pains 

a by RatpH RoEDER 

m=’ Neither Lorenzo the Magnificent nor Pope Alexander Borgia VI escaped the sting 
tea of his scorpion tongue. Alone against a sinful world, Savonarola fought his way  _ 
' es to inevitable matyrdom. Illustrated $5.00 





* BURNT OFFERING 


by JEANNE GALZY Winner of Prix Brentano, 1930 


Poignant and humanly revealingsis Marie Pascal’s story. Denied marriage and 
maternity, her passions starved, she gave her heart to another woman’s daughter 
—a burnt offering. $2.50 


® GREAT PICTURES of EUROPE 
by THomas Munro 


Which ones are they? Why are they great? Where found? How can one 

learn to appreciate them? A vade mecum for travelers, art students and art =~" 
. “7 . 

lovers. An ideal gift book. 100 illustrations $3.50 


* JOAN of ARC 
dy Frantz Funck-BrenTano 


A beautiful new gift edition in large quarto size. Full color illustrations ‘ 
by Guillonet face nearly every page of text. $6.00 6% 


Ww LAW and the Modern MIND 
by Jerome FRANK 


A comprehensive examination of the whole nature of law and legal 
thought in the light of the new psychology. Fascinating to lawyers 
and laymen alike. Introduction by Jupce Jutian W. Mack. $4,00 


* REVOLT in the ARTS 
by Oxiver M. Sayer and Contributors 


A survey and analysis of the changing arts with contributions 
on every phase by thirty-five nationally known authorities, 


$3-50 a “. 
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To help in the almost impossible task of repre- 
senting from the fall’s output of books for young 
people those most worthy of mention in a short 
article, the reviewer has determined to apply to 
her reading of them the measuring stick of dy- 
namic strength and sincerity, and to record the re- 
sulting impressions. 

We will begin then with a book which in the 
year 1930 is as momentous as was “The Story of 
Dr. Dolittle” in the year 1920—Anne Parrish’s 
“Floating Island” (Harper, $3) with pictures by 
the author and Mr. Doll. It is the story of the Doll 
Family shipwrecked upon a tropical desert island 
in their house—or rather out of their house. The 
Doll House with the family, all carefully packed 
in a box were en route from the toy shop to a little 
girl in a far-away land, perhaps India, when the 
“Pride of the Waves” went down. The condition 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Doll finally found them- 
selves and their house on the island; how Wil- 
liam, Annabel, Baby and Dinah the Cook were 
found; how the family lived on the island and 
made friends with Crabs, Fishes and Monkeys 
make a story which combines some of the fascina- 
tion of “Robinson Crusoe,” the surprises of “Swiss 
Family Robinson” and the humor of “Alice.” For 
fun—full and brimming over—read “The Float- 
ing Island.” 

There is fun for everybody too in Leslie 
Brooke’s picture book inspired by Robert 
Charles’s poem in Punch—‘“A Roundabout 
Turn” (Warne, $1.50). A Toad that lived on Al- 
bury Heath wanted to see the world. The Heath 
was flat, and the world he’d heard was round. 
One day a merry-go-round came to the Heath. 
Toad thought it was the world. Some one put him 
on a horse and there he rode all day and staggered 
home through the grass at night a dizzy, weary 
Toad. 


“Is the world really round, dear?” 
“Round,” he said, “my word! 


Roundest place I ever was in! 
But it’s rather a giddy place, I think. 
Give me a drop of the dew to drink, 


And give me the Heath, it’s flat!” 


Every person of letters will remember that 
when the Owl and the Pussycat arrived in their 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Bertua E. Manony 





pea-green boat at the land where the Bong Tree 
grows, “a piggy-wig with a ring in the end of his 
nose” greeted them. “Little Pig Robinson” in 
Beatrix Potter’s new book (McKay, $2) is that 
same little pig and “The Tale” tells of his early 
life in a Devonshire village and how he came to 
be where he was—a chuckling story with some of 
the author’s most delightful drawings. 

In “Emil and the Detectives” (Doubleday, $2), 
both Erich Kastner the author and May Massee, 
who translated the story so genially from the Ger- 
man, had a good time, so the reader is doubly sure 
of pleasure. To boys and girls this will be the ex- 
citing story of Emil’s pursuit and capture of the 
men who stole his money as Emil slept on the 
train bound for Berlin. He was taking 120 marks 
as a gift to his grandmother and he has besides 20 
marks for himself. Money did not come easily to 
Emil and his mother. He felt he must catch the 
thief—and he did with the help of Gustav and his 
friends. 

There is fun of a different kind—and oh so 
much gusto—in Arthur Mason’s “The Wee Men 
of Ballywooden” (Doubleday, $2.50). When the 
big wind of Irish imagination and fancy blows 
about a little boy as he sits before a turf fire, and 
continues to blow through him as a brawny sailor, 
you get.an indescribable book such as “The Wee 
Men” and the second story “Coggelty-Curry.” 
This story-telling of Mr. Mason’s is an instinctive 
thing, a thing of the blood and of temperament. 
It has humor, beauty of imagery and of words and 
strange adventures of tiny folk. It is not for every- 
body, but for those who like it it comes close to 
being music. 

In Elizabeth Coatsworth’s “The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven” (Macmillan, $2.50) there is 
beauty, too—beauty of thought and of style. With- 
in the simple story of a poor Japanese artist paint- 
ing a picture of the death of Buddha for the tem- 
ple, Miss Coatsworth has set the story of Buddha's 
life and the legends of animals who sacrificed 
themselves for Buddha. She has made our sym- 
pathy and interest in the artist and the little cat 
“Good Fortune” so great, however, that the story 
is a closely knit whole. Lynd Ward has made just 
such soft-brush pictures of the animals as a Japa- 
nese artist would paint on silk. 

The outstanding picture book of the year is 


(Continued on page 28) 
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TIMOTHY 
AND THE BLUE CART 
By Elinor Whitney 
Real country and real fun are in this 
of three children and their 
Holiday Hill. Jdus- 
trated. $1.50 


story 
on 


summer 


By Annie 





= 
We Selected These Books for Your 
Boy and Girl This Christmas — 


From our finest list in 49 years of publishing. 


The TWILIGHT of MAGIC 
By Hugh Lofting 


” 


GRANDMOTHER’S 
COOKY JAR 
By Helen Fuller Orton 


three 


The of 


cooky-hungry children 


story 


able old-fashioned grandmother. 


$7.50 


lustrated 


FRAWG 


Vaughan Weaver 


Afterword by Hugh Lofting 


and their lov- 


A glamorous tale of the Middle Ages in England by the creator of “ Doc- 
A delightfully original story, altogether different from 
any of his previous books in subject and style, but like them in quality 


and charm. Jilustrated by Lois Lenski. $2.50 





everlastingly 


Il. 








JIMMY FLIES 


By Dorothy Heiderstadt 

















pe The delightfully funny everyday ad- The story of a little boy’s first ride in 
we ventures of a little Alabama colored a real airplane. Profusely illustrated. 
Wee boy. Illustrated. $1.50 $1.00 
rry.” 9 bal 
ae THERE WAS MAGIC TALES TOLD 
yor IN THOSE DAYS IN HAWAII 
rery- By Norreys Jephson O’Conor By Berta Metzger 
e to A fairy tale drawn from ancient Celtic  Folk-tales of Hawaii that have been 

lore and retold for modern children. told under grass roofs and tropic 
Vho Illustrated. $2.00 moons for centuries. J/lustrated. $7.25 
€ Is 
ith- JUDY IN WHEN THE ROOT 
amt CONSTANTINOPLE CHILDREN WAKE UP 
wr By Judy Acheson Sibylle V. Olfers’ long-famous 
ha’s German picture book, with Eng- 
iced A little girl’s own story of her lish text by Helen Dean Fish. 
ym- three interest-crowded years in Beautiful full-color illustrations. 
cat Constantinople. Illustrated. $7.75 $7.50 
“ Buy your books of your bookseller, but write us for a free, postpaid 
os booklet fully describing these and other fine new books for young people. 
ris 443 4th Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 

Es 

































For Every Age—Young or Old 


THE WEE MEN OF BALLYWOODEN 


by Arthur Mason. Illustrations by Robert Law- 
son. $2.50 
‘This is a fine book, a rare book, full of fun 
and fantasy; rainbows, big winds, wee flow- 
ers, juicy Irish humor, and the unpretend- 
ing wisdom of life. It is enough to make 
the sourest skeptic ‘believe in fairies." The 
ictures are as wonderful as the text. No- 
y but an Irishman could have written it; 
and nobody at all could have written it in 
better English. Danny O'’Fay and his don- 
key are as real as peat and as good as gold. 
To read the book is like having a holiday 

in fairyland.” 

(signed) HENRY VAN DYKE. 


PICTURE BOOKS—AII distinguished 
for beauty of design and color 


THE ARK OF FATHER NOAH 


AND MOTHER NOAH 
as seen by Maud and Miska Petersham. The 
nicest Noah's Ark picture book. $2.00 


LIANG AND LO 


by Kurt Wiese. About two small Chinamen 
and a water buffalo and a dragon. $1.50 


ANGUS AND THE DUCKS 


written and illustrated by Marjorie Flack. A 
Scottie who was curious and what it did to 
him. $1.00 


BABY BEAR 


by Hamilton Williamson. Pictures by Berta 
and Elmer Hader. Bimba was his name and 
he loved honey. $ 75 


LITTLE ELEPHANT 


by Hamilton Williamson. Pictures by Berta 
and Elmer Hader. Jummy the jungle baby. 
$ .75 


Junior Books 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 








JUNIOR BOOKS 





(Continued from page 26) 


“The Painted Pig” (Knopf, $2), by Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow with pictures by Count René D’Harnon. 
court, who has the famous collection of Mexican 
toys. Mrs. Morrow’s story tells simply and humor. 
ously of the effort to buy a painted pig for Pedro 
like Pita’s. The children go again and again to 
Old Pancho the toymaker who urges them to buy 


| every other kind of toy until in despair Pedro tries 


to make one for himself. And then at last one fine 
day Pancho has the painted pig for them. Books 


| about Mexico have been few but this year there 


are six: “Made in Mexico” (Knopf, $2), the best 
kind of introduction to the country, showing how 
important a part of every-day life art is in a land 
where the Indians make and everybody uses beau- 
tiful things. Mrs. Susan Smith, the author of 
“Made in Mexico” ( Minton, $2.50), has also writ- 
ten a delicate fantasy of the toys, “Tranquilina’s 


| Paradise” (Minton, $2.50), for which Thomas 


Handforth has made clever decorative line draw- 
ings. There are in addition “The Talking Bird” 
(Macmillan, $2), by Miss Purnell, a collection of 
Aztec folk tales familiar to Mexican children; an- 
other picture book, “Pancho and his Burro” 
(Morrow, $2), with simple text describing one 
day in the life of a Mexican brother and sister, by 
Zhenya and Jan Gay; and last, “The Adventures 
of Luisa” (Dutton, $2), a geographical reader 
presented in story form through the eyes of a doll 
by Winifred James. 

In the field of imaginative books new so far as 
young people of to-day are concerned is Miss 
Anne Carroll Moore’s selection of stories from 
Washington Irving, “The Bold Dragoon and 
Other Ghostly Tales” (Knopf, $2). This book 
not only has the atmosphere of strange and eerie 
doings often connected with search for buried 
treasure but also the atmosphere of the old great 
days of the Dutch on Manhattan and up the Hud- 
son. This is the second delightful Irving book re- 
vived by the ideal partnership of Miss Moore as 
editor and James Daugherty as illustrator. 


Among realistic stories, “Red Horse Hill” ( Har- 
court, $2.50), by Stephen Meader, brings New 
Hampshire to the fore in a memorable story—a 
real addition to the literature of New England. 
Surely much of this book must be the author's 
own boyhood. Only the long inward contempla- 
tion—like gazing through a telescope into child- 
hood memories—could produce so limpidly clear 
a story with power so moving. A homeless boy of 
character and courage, his dog, a New Hampshire 
couple of genuine kindness, a beautiful young 
horse; hostility and plots inspired by mean spirit 
and rivalry, both in horses and land; the boy’s 


(Continued on page 30) 
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the Senet 
and Tall Man 


Written and Illustrated 
by Jack Tinker 





Mr. Tink drank a bottle of 
magic... and shrank to the 
size of a radish ! Later he grew 
a thousand feet tall. Magic 
gave him an exciting time! 
12 illustrations in full color 
and many black and white 
drawings: band-lettered text. 
$1.00 





Tales 
from Norse 
Mythology 


Retold and Illustrated 
by Katharine Pyle 


Thrill of Norse gods and 
giants! How the gods built 
Asgard; Idun’s magic apples; 
Thor and his hammer; Loki’s 
tricks. 25 favorites, charming- 
ly retold. 8 Illustrations in 
full color by Miss Pyle. $3.00 


Hubert 
the Happy 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 


How Hubert saved Lady Jon- 
quile’s falcon, was captured 
by Sned, the One-Eyed, saw 
Mele and the gold chain, and 
found his heritage at the 
great joust. Illustrated by Lyle 
Justis. $1.75 





Pinocchio 
By C. Collodi 








Here is the mischievous 
marionette who burns _ his 
wooden feet, stretches his 
nose by lying, and is swal- 
lowed by a fish. A classic of 
madcap fun. 10 color plates 
and decorative linings by Jack 
Tinker. $2.50 


* 

Sky Riders 
By E. Keble Chatterton 
Once more Captain Harwood 
and his two friends ride the 
air—fighting a treacherous 
foe. 4 Illustrations. $1.75 





STORIES ALL 
CHILDREN LOVE 





Gulliver’s 


Travels 
By Jonathan Swift 
New edition, with 8 illustra- 
tions in color by Sherman 
Cooke. $1.50 


The Cuckoo Clock 
By Mrs. Molesworth 
New edition, with 8 illustra- 
tions in color by Sherman 
Cooke. $1.50 











Tales ofa 


Grandmother 
By George Sand 


Translated by 
Margaret Bloom 





Clopinet, who grew wings; 
Queen Coax, the big green 
frog; Miquel and the giant 
Yeous; the veiled lady of 
Pictordu; and the girl who 
spun clouds! Translated for 
the first time. 12 color plates 
and many illustrations. $2.50 


a 


Merridy Road 


By Jane Abbott 
The story of Dicket Farth 


and her friendships. A fine 

plot—told with distinction 

and charm. 4 [Ilustrations. 
$2.00 








LIPPINCOTT — 


Washington Square 


Philadelphia 
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Roundabout 
Turn 


Robert H. Charles 

with drawings in line 

and color by 

L. LESLIE BROOKE 
$1.50 


“Tt was a joy tocome uponit.. 





ey = 


. areal artist able to 





fashion a book that will entertain grown-ups as well as | 


children for years to come, if its history is anything like 
that of its predecessors.” — Anne Carroll Moore, in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
The books referred to by Miss Moore are: 
The Nursery Rhyme Book. $% 
The House in the Wood. $2 
Nonsense Songs (Lear). $ 
Johnny Crow’s Garden. $1.7: 
Johnny Crow’s Party. $1.75 
The Golden Goose Book. $3.00 
Ring o’ Roses (Nursery rhymes). $3.00 
The Tailor and the Crow. $1.00 






2! 
75 


All are illustrated by Leslie Brooke and all are published 
by Frederick Warne, publishers of charming books for 
children for over fifty years. All are procurable from 
your bookseller. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















RED SHOES 


Katharine Ellis Barrett 


eA sma boy’s thoughts go wan- 
dering. Pen and ink drawings ac- 
company the verses and help to 
make of the whole a delightful gift 
book for children. 


$1.50 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


New York 


600 Lexington Avenue 














| Street,” and “Hitherto.’ 


(Continued from page 28) 


| winning of the race and gaining of his property— 


these are the elements of the story. 

Miss Eliza Orne White’s “The Green Door 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.50) will be read and enjoy 
ed by any age because of its clearly drawn grown 
ups and young people and its true picture o 
every-day life in the family of the high school 
principal who come from the Middle West to set 
tle in a small New England city. The lively little 


| girl who resembles her father in her love of beauty 
| and her natural warm spontaneity, the common 


sense, prudent, executive mother, and’ the fine 
daughter of high school age, their nice brother, 
the new friends they make, the good times they 
have and the farm they finally buy in New Hamp- 
shire, all contribute to the success of the story. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney put much of the life of 
New Hampshire in the seventies into her stories 
“Odd or Even,” “Home Spun Tales,” “Ascutney 
It is natural enough 
therefore that this should be the scene of her 
granddaughter Elinor Whitney’s “Timothy and 
the Blue Cart” (Stokes, $1.50), a book so thor- 
oughly imbued with place and people that it will 
be enjoyed not only by children seven to twelve 
who read for the good times Polly, Patsy and 
Poddy had one summer with nice old Benjamin 
Jolly and his chestnut horse Timothy, but also by 
grown-ups who know the New Hampshire high- 
lands and enjoy re-living the atmosphere as repro- 
duced quietly and truly in this book. 

Eric Kelly, who won the Newbery Medal in 
1928 for “The Trumpeter of Krakow,” and 


| Agnes Danforth Hewes, author of “Boy of the 


Lost Crusade” and “Swords on the Sea,” are two 
writers of outstanding ability stirred by somewhat 


| the same forces—a passionate interest in a certain 


trail of history. Both have lived in a foreign land 
—Eric Kelly in Poland, Mrs. Hewes in Syria. Mr. 
Kelly’s trail is Polish History. “The Trumpeter” 
was an exposition of Polish culture in the period 
of 1462. His book new this fall, “The Blacksmith 
of Vilno” (Macmillan, $2.50)—time 1832—is an 
exposition of Polish poetry. Against the back- 


| ground of Russian oppression, the destruction oi 





farms and towns, and the fleeing of hundreds into 
exile, runs the theme of the royal crown—that 
crown upon which Poland’s fate was by legend 
believed to depend. 

Mrs. Hewes’s trail is the effect of trade upon 
history. In her 1930 book, “Spice and the Devil's 
Cave” (Knopf, $2.50), she is concerned with Lis- 
bon, and the spice trade. Portugal longs for fame 
and prowess. Her harbors are thronged with ships 
from all over the world. The Arabs control the 
land way to India, and throw all possible terror: 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Harcourt, Brace Books for Children 


CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN’S 
PARADE 


By Michael Gold 


Illustrated by 
Otto Soglow 


Funny Charlie, the children’s 
beloved movie hero, is now the 
hero of a delightfully funny 
story. “The thrill of an expedi- 
tion with Charlie, talking to 
him, partaking in his victories 
over cops and fat men, must be 
glamorous to every child... 
genuine, healthy magic. Gor- 

geously _ illus- 

trated.’’— 


Wm.  Soskin, 
153 N. Y. Post. 
$1.50 











THE For 
FIRST Babies 
PICTURE BOOK 


Prepared by 
Mary Steichen Martin 


Photographs by 
Edward Steichen 


An entirely new idea in books for 
very little children who are learn- 
ing to talk by seeing. There is no 
text. The beautiful photographs 
by Steichen are of real things that 
babies see and know and want to 
call by name — the doll, the mug 
of milk, the telephone, the Teddy 
Bear. Tested and approved by real 
babies, and welcomed by parents 
and modern educators. $2.00 





For Older Boys and Girls 


RED HORSE HILL 
Stephen W. Meader 


A modern story of a boy on a New 
Hampshire farm, a tale of horse- 
raising and horse-racing. Illus- 
trated by Lee Townsend. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. $2.50 


THE DARK STAR 


OF ITZA 
Alida Sims Malkus 


The romance of a princess of 
one of the lost Yucatan cities 
which Lindbergh helped to chart. 
The unusual drawings by Lowell 
Houser are adapted from designs 
of ancient Mayan art. $2.50 

















EARLY MOON 
Carl Sandburg 





Sandburg is probably the best- 
loved modern poet among boys 
and girls. This book contains 70 of 
their favorite poems, and Sand- 
burg has prefaced the collection 
with a “short talk on poetry.” 
“It will be a revealing experience 
for the boys and girls who read it.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Decorated 
by James Daugherty. A Junior Lit- 
erary Guild Selection. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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for 








BORZOI BOOKS 


THE PAINTED PIG 


By Elizabeth Morrow 
Illustrated by René d’Harnoncourt 


Mrs. Dwight Morrow's gay story of the attempt of two 
Mexican children to buy a toy pig. $2.00 


THE BOLD DRAGOON 
and Other Ghostly Tales by 
Washington Irving 
Edited by Anne Carroll Moore 
Illustrated by James Daugherty 
Irving at his best for older boys and girls and adults. 
3.50 


TO MARKET! TO MARKET! 
Told and illustrated in color 
By Emma L. Brock 


The adventures of a Duck and a Mouse in a market 





in Holland. $1.75 


BOOKS 





BORZOI 
Alfred - A- Knopf: 730 Sth Av-N-Y- ‘ 








A new book by the author of 


THE PETER RABBIT STORIES 
~<— > 


The Tale of 
Little Pig Robinson 


by Beatrix Potter 





Illustrated in full color and numer- 
ous black-and-white illustrations. 
A story of seaside and country; the 
Devonshire County with its farms 
and thatched cottages, green grass, 
red soil and cliffs; Stymouth Har- 
bor with its bright blue sea, fishing 
boats and fishermen. The adven- 
tures of Little Pig Robinson on land 
and sea told and pictured in Bea- 

trix Potter’s inimitable style. 

$2.00 

~< —_ — —E 
DAVID McKEKAY 





COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 30) 


| in the way of sea exploration down the African 
| coast but the brothers Diaz and Vasca Da Gama 
| are ready and eager. (The young Magellan is a 
| page at King Manoel’s court, and in daily meet- 
| ing with the great sailors.) Da Gama leads the ex- 


| pedition and the way to India by sea is opened. 
| Into her story Mrs. Hewes has been clever enough 


to bring the fascinating Arabian girl Nejmi, as a 
key character in her plot. An unusually fine story 
for old and young and one which will send some 
readers to Hildenbrand’s “Magellan.” 

An excellent “story for girls” which boys and 
readers generally will also enjoy is “Judith Lan 


| kester” (Houghton Mifflin, $2), by Marjorie 


Hill Allee—a story of two Quaker families pio- 
neering in Indiana in 1840 because of their hatred 
of slavery. “Judith Lankester” has lived with her 
Virginian grandmother on a great plantation. 
When in the wilderness she must work for her 
support as her mother and sisters do, her charac- 
ter and native ability bring her to final triumph 
in the home of the Huff family. The picture of a 
pioneer home is particularly well done, all the 
people are clearly drawn, and the eldest Huff son, 
a born builder, is no less interesting than Judith 
herself. 

The first chapter of Ralph Hubbard’s “Queer 
Person” (Doubleday, $2) is one rarely equalled 
for strangeness, pathos and mystery. It is a tale of 
a tiny outcast boy, an apparent deaf-mute, be- 
friended by a poor old wise woman and brought 
up in a Pikuni village. He becomes a hero and a 
warrior. This is a notable book, as is also “Ood- 
Le-Uk the Wanderer” (Little, Brown, $2), by 
Alice Lide and Margaret Alison Johansen. Ood- 
Le-Uk is a boy of Arctic Alaska who while con- 
sidered to be a coward as a boy comes to be a 
leader of his people through his vision and cour- 
age. He is the first to cross the Behring Sea to 
Siberia, and open up trade with other Eskimos. 


| Both “Queer Person” and “Ood-Le-Uk” are writ- 
| ten in almost an epic style, and both are stories of 
| heroes with imagination. 


In “The Gypsy Caravan” (Doubleday, $2) 


| Howard Pease has written a surprising and quite 


different book from his earlier ones. There are 
moments when the children who are so deeply 
lost in their reading of books would like to accom- 
plish great deeds to help the hero, or bring the vil- 


| lain to justice. That is exactly what Mr. Pease has 
| accomplished in his story. Joe and Betty, nice 


imaginative brother and sister of to-day, join a 


| gypsy caravan and perform valorous deeds—Joe 





> | rescues Robin Hood at Nottingham Fair, Betty 


climbs the dark tower at Gratz with Blondel’s 
message for Richard Ceeur de Lion. She devises 


(Continued on page 34) 
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For Christmas 





Jinglebob 


by 
Pp. A. Rollins 


N. C. Wyeth has done the 
jacket, lining-papers, 
and numerous full-page 
color illustrations for 
this new edition of the 
famous story of two 
Eastern tenderfoots who 
followed a cattle drive in 


the old West. $2.50 
Moorland 
Mousie 


by 
“Golden Gorse” 


The “Black Beauty”’ of 1930. 


With 16 illustrations by Lionel 
Edwards. $3.00 


vvyv 


Jerry 


The Story of an 
Exmoor Pony 


by 
Eleanor Helme 
and Nancy Paul 


A delightful animal story for 
younger readers, with illustra- 
tions by Cecil Aldin. $3.50 


at your bookstore 





The new title in the Scribner $2.50 Series 
of Illustrated Classics for Younger Readers 


The Story of 





©c.s. s. 


by James Baldwin 
author of ‘“‘The Story of Siegfried,’’ etc. 


With numerous illustrations in full color from paintings by 
Peter Hurd. 

This famous story of Roland and Oliver and the other knights 
who fought beneath the banner of Charlemagne has been a 
favorite with younger readers ever since its first publication 
almost half a century ago. Now, for the new generation the 
story is presented in the favorite format of the Scribner $2.50 
Illustrated Classics with color illustrations that flame with 
the beauty and romance of the days of chivalry. $2.50 


American Folk and Fairy Tales 
Edited by Rachel Field 


“The first contribution to authentic American mythology 
. a notable and impressive showing.’’—The Nation. 


Profusely illustrated in color and line by Margaret Freeman 
$2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 























if pleasing i; 
yur Concep t10Nn then 
the name in go l d stamped 


on the cover will make a nice book even nicer—for bon-voyage or 
other going-away—or to give the stay-at-home—upon one’s own flit- 
ting! or for Christmas, or birthday—any friendly purpose! 


Of course the book WE have in mind is the little book which eases 
easily into the vestpocket or into milady’s purse—the little book 
shout which this is 


shed DR. CADMAN says 


Dr. Cadman says: This book should be in a man’s vest 
pocket wherever he goes. 

A Shut-in said: Who gives this book gives joy. 

A Bride says: A priceless lifelong possession. 

A Mother said: The very thing. 


The Complete Sayings of Jesus 
A gilt-edge small book with clear print on exquisite 
Bible paper: ALL the Sayings, in joined lucid 
sequence. Authentic because verbatim. No in- 
terpolations. Read it through within four hours ! 


Fabrikoid (grey), edges gilt................ $1.10 
Leather (black), edges gilt, de Se Re 1.60 
Morocco (black), edges gilt, de lure......... 2.25 
Morocco (red), edges gilt, de lure......... $.25 
Morocco (blue), edges gilt, de luze......... 3.75 
Morocco (white), edges gilt, de luze......... 4.25 


Add 75 cts. if name is to be stamped in gilt on cover 
In gift-bor for mailing, if requested (gratis) 
D. H. PIERPONT & CO. 
Williamsburg 29 South St. Massachusetts 












































“Wholesalers to Your Bookseller” 


BACK of the efficient service rendered by 
your Bookseller, and to a large extent mak- 
ing that service possible, are the intelligent 
organization and the experienced cooperation 
of the Book Wholesaler. 


The well-assorted, up-to-date stocks of the 
modern Bookshop, no matter where situated, 
and its prompt delivery of specially ordered 
titles, would hardly be possible were it not 
for the existence of a reliable central agency. 


Back of the Bookseller stands the Book 
Wholesaler, ready to assist him in supplying 
promptly and accurately the books of your 
choice. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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a way to capture the Forty Thieves; together Joe 
and Betty bring the news of Roland and Oliver's 
plight at Roncesvalles to Charlemagne, and so on. 

Boys and girls who do not know the Roland 
story and meet it first in “The Gypsy Caravan,” 
will have James Baldwin’s “Story of Roland” to 
read in a bright new dress with pictures i 
Wyeth’s son-in- -lew, Peter Hurd. Perhaps because 
the Swiss Boy Bruno is like Joe, one is apt to 
think of “The Mountains are Free” (Dutton, $2) 
along with “The Gypsy Caravan.” In this story 
Mrs. Adams has told clearly and well the tale of 
Austrian oppression of the Swiss which lay back 
of the William Tell story. 

It is those young people who have had the good 
fortune to hear or to read for themselves from 
earliest years the myths and traditional tales of the 
past who will most enjoy the following four splen- 
did books; each a masterpiece in its way: “The 
Tale of the Warrior Lord, El Cantar de Mio Cid” 
(Longmans, $2.50), has been translated into prose 
by Merriam Sherwood. With thorough scholar- 
ship and literary skill, Miss Sherwood has given 
her translation the life and strength an epic should 
have. We now have for the first time for young 
people a complete story of this Spanish hero of the 
middle ages. The book is attractively made with 
fine black and white drawings by Henry Pitz. 

“Rama, the Hero of India” (Dutton, $2.50), is 
Valmiki’s “Ramayana” done into a short English 
version for boys and girls by Dhan Gopal Mu- 
kerji, illustrated by Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. “The 
Ramayana” is one of the two great epics of India, 
and, Mr. Mukerji says, is familiar to most of the 
Hindu population. Mothers recite it to their chil- 
dren, minstrels sing it on the streets, and young 
people sing it to musical accompaniment. This re- 
viewer is not equipped to make any analysis of 
Mr. Mukerji’s book as a presentation of the Sans- 
krit original but she can bear witness to its 
smoothness, beauty and mystical charm as Eng- 
lish prose. 

Alan Lake Chidsey’s narrative story of the great 
Persian hero, “Rustam, Lion of Persia” ( Minton, 
$2.50), is well done and a valuable addition to the 
volumes of great literature of other nations pre- 
sented for young people. 

“Tales from Chaucer” (Cape & Smith, $ 
rendered in prose by Eleanor Farjeon, and illus- 
trated in color by W. Russell Flint, has the very 
spirit of “The Canterbury Tales” in its complete 
retelling. The book is a sheer delight. 


THe Kino oF THE Goipen River, By JoHN RwskIN. 
William Edwin Rudge. $6.—Beautiful edition of Rus- 
kin’s classic fairy tale with gnomish illustrations by Ferdi- 
nand Huszti Horvath. Printed in Rudge’s distinguished 
manner. 
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SANTA CLAUS PUT IT IN HIS BUDGET! 


Perhaps even Santa must be thrifty this year, but he knows children should 
have the BEST —and John Martin’s Book is economical because it serves the 
double purpose of providing entertainment and education all the year round. 


HAPPINESS is the 
editorial keynote of John 
Martin’s Book. No bo- 
gies, no fears—just hap- 


JOHN MARTIN'S . 
py ways of teaching the 


BODY child all the important 


Ghe CHILD'S MAGAZINE things of life. The beauti- 
ful pictures, and the best 


literature help to provide 
the cultural background 
necessary for successful 
social and business ca- 
reers. 


ee | 


It is— 

printed in three colors,on 
toned paper, lavishly il- 
lustrated and with gay 
covers. Editorially 
planned—by the latest 
approved educational 
methods—for children 3 
to 12, and with the 
thought always in mind 
that nothing is too good 
for children. 


It gives — 

stories of nature and his- 
tory—poetry and jingles 
—fables and myths 
clean fun and nonsense- 
plays to act — songs — 
games — fairy tales — 
Bible _ stories — easy 
French lessons — simple 
cooking for boys and 
girls — bedtime stories, 
many handicraft pages 
interesting book length 
serials. 


The Thoughtful Gift for Discriminating Homes 





[WO COPIES FREE. 14 MONTHS FOR CHRISTMAS $5.00 
 - (Regular price $.50 a copy — $5.00 a year) 
JOHN MARTIN, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
Enclosed you will find $5.00 (Canada $5.50, foreign $6.00) for fourteen months’ sub- 


The London Spectator says: scription to John Martin’s Book, THE CHILD’S MAGAZINE. Send to 


“The finest magazine 


t 

I 

: | Child’s name.... Pree sheheses eeerehabues 
Printed for children in | 
! 
l 
I 


the English language.” AGOsERB. 2 ow ccccccccces 


Sent by Lit eudde keener veewki bens deoudent 

$-30 
CECE ER PTET T ET EE ETT TEE Ter ee TTT Te TT TTT tT Tt — 
John Martin and Santa Claus will send a gift card in your name. 
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LYN D 
WA RD 


MAD MAN’S 
DRUM 


Combines for the reader real beauty 
with the excitement of interpreting 
a story told entirely in woodcuts. 


Regular edition, $3.00 
De luxe edition, $12.50 


crassa 


ALICE 
RAPHAEL 


(translator) 


FAUST 


A new translation, in verse, which 

will give pleasure to the general 

reader as well as satisfy the demand 
of the Goethe scholar. 

Regular edition, $2.50 

De luxe edition, $10.00 


crassa 


FRANCIS 
STEEGMULLER 


THE 
MUSICALE 


“A satire of caustic excellence and 
vivid truthfulness. In his own way 
Francis Steegmiiller has surpassed 
Virginia Woolf in the application of 
her formula.”—WN. Y. Times. $2.00 








Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith 
139 EAST 46 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








(Continued from page 34) 
FREUD, DEWEY, SANTAYANA 
On Civilization and Its Discontents 


CIVILIZATION AND Its DisconTENTs, BY SicmuNp 
Freup. AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION BY Joay 
RIvieEre. 

Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. $2.25. 

INDIVIDUALISM OLD AND New, By JoHN Dewey. 

Minton Balch & Co. $2. 

Tue REALM oF Matter, BY GEORGE SANTAYANA. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


T is rather breath-taking to read this fine solilo- 
I quy by Freud. For he reveals with such accu- 
rate penetration the present status and future 
possibilities of man’s striving after happiness that 
the other two philosophers whose books are here 
reviewed seem trifling. When those philosophers 
are Dewey and Santayana it is breath-taking. 

In this mature soliloquy the Viennese psychia- 
trist is not theorizing; here are no fine leaps of 
imaginative analysis which, as clinical conjecture, 
are suspect as fallacy (as they have sometimes 
been shown to be). No. Here is a brave intelli- 
gence stating, without partisan aim or passion but 
with a relevance that puts Dewey and the latter- 
day Bertrand Russell to shame, the actual causes 
of that malaise of the soul man always has had, 
and, according to Freud, always will. 

Our unhappiness, Freud declares, comes from 
three sources: our own body, which is destined to 
decay and dissolution; the outer world, which can 
rage against us with the most powerful and piti- 
ful forces of destruction; and finally our relations 
with other men. He shows the variety of ways the 
individual strives for the inevitably unobtainable, 
and he comes in the end to a beautiful testament 
to the glory and power of love. Incidentally, 
Freud remarks that the question whether civiliza- 
tion lessens the chance for happiness or not is en- 
tirely irrelevant to the problem. 

It would have been better for Mr. Dewey and 
his admirers if the papers which compose “Indi- 
vidualism Old and New” had been left in the 
weekly issues of The New Republic in which they 
appeared. For here, in this new dress, they have 
no unity, and what is worse for an author who de- 
sires idea-systematization, they have no direction, 
and certainly they come to no conclusion. 

Dewey, it would appear, has been led by his in- 
sistence upon action as the only validity into a pre- 
occupation with The New Republic school of s0- 
cial commentators. In consequence the man who 
has shown in his other books that he knows better, 


| reveals himself in this book to be seeking a system 


of society which will cure the individual and 
statically stand guard against unhappiness now 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Charles A. Beard’s New Book 


THE AMERICAN 
LEVIATHAN 


The Republic in the Machine Age 
By Charles A. Beard and William Beard 


This first work of Dr. Beard’s own authorship since The Rise 
of American Civilization is a highly stimulating and infor- 
mative panorama of our Federal Government as it is function- 
ing under the stresses and impacts of our modern industrial 
civilization. $5.00 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS 
AT HULL HOUSE 
By Jane Addams 


The story of the famous social settlement in Chicago con- 
tinued down to the present. Miss Addams not only tells of the 
outstanding events but relates the interesting experiences of 
Hull House centering about the eighteenth amendment, im- 
migration, crime, and social education. $4.00 


KAISER AND CHANCELLOR 
By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


The intimate details of the ex-Kaiser’s life, up to the dismissal 
of Bismarck, are revealed in this story, which is based on long 
conversations with the former Emperor at Doorn. It is an 
intensely human document in which Wilhelm II has bared 
his mind and soul. $3.50 


ORPHEUS: MYTHS OF THE WORLD 
By Padraic Colum 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff 


The myths of the world, retold in Padraic Colum’s charming 
prose. The format and decorations make it one of the distinc- 
tive gift books of the season. $5.00 


MAHATMA GANDHI: HIS OWN sTOoRY 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 


Gandhi’s own autobiography, available for the first time in 
English. A companion volume to Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. 
$2.50 


NORTHCLIFFE 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


“The most intimate and entertaining 
impression of Lord Northcliffe I’ve read 
---Quick and exciting biography.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger $4. 





cive MACMILLAN Books 











60 Fifth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 


city 








Roosevelt 
The Story of a Friendship 
By Owen Wister 


A best-seller since publi- 
cation because “the charm 
with which Owen Wister 
writes sets this book apart 
from all other books ever 
written about Roosevelt.” 


—N. Y. Times $4.00 


Roadside 
Meetings 
By Hamlin Garland 


“A superb literary docu- 
ment, full of information, 
strewn with brilliant por- 
traits.”"—The Nation $3.50 


Taking the 
Curtain Call 
By Doris Arthur Jones 


This life of Henry Arthur 

Jones is “full of incident 

...valuable in its many 

sidelights.”"— New York 

Sun $4.00 
~ 


Book Bargains 


This Believing 
World 


By Lewis Browne $1.00 


For the Defence 
By Edward Marjoribanks 


$2.00 
Masks in a 


Pageant 
By William Allen White 
$2.50 


The Modern 
Readers’ Series 


Classics of many litera- 
tures, bound in genuine 


half-leather. $1.25 each 
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} 
and forever more. This error is made conspicu. 
CLE | ously manifest from juxtaposition with Freud’s 
| book and the way Freud tackles the same prob. 
lem. There are many ideas in this book which 


M's 
TTIC | Dewey presents in the form of rhetorical ques. 































—— 
| tions, whereas their importance justifies, and his 
| own learning and experience suggest, definite 
BY | opinions. 
MARY | In “The Realm of Matter” Santayana is forti- 
fying with phrases of continuous charm that as. FL 
LEE thetic materialism which he has raised, in his own 
DAVIS. | person as well as in his books, to our day’s finest 


example of Epicurean intellectualism. This vol- 
ume is second in the series The Realms of Being, 


THE INTIMATE 


| 
a work which will probably be Santayana’s final “I 
STORY | mellifluous word. ou 
OF Alluding to the general disinclination of man an 
to admit his kinship with matter, Santayana ex fig 
‘ claims, in one of his illumined moments, against rn 
the error. Matter, he points out, is not on/y inert, 
AS A heavy, imponderable. It is also explosive, swift, 
: fertile, and radiant. This cry of admitted kinship 


— 
— 

S3 ILL. $ 3.59 | is a belated but ingenious welcome of poor old 

matter by ezstheticism. Santayana here insists T 


‘illiam Lyon Phelps says: ‘Splendid! The best . . : 
a Se pater. oposite © JS’) again upon the reality of the external world, ruins 


book on Alaska I ever read—an enormous amount 


of valuable information written in a most beguiling the claims of teleologists, lays bare the materialism . 
way !” inherent in all idealism. He comes to rest, in the 
ak a | end, upon his old friend “animal faith.” Some- 
by Walter Prichard Eaton how the epistemological and physical portions of By 
m: this volume seem very second-hand. 

New England Vista However, there is one novelty not altogether 
Impressions of our native scene done into a charming divorced from physics worthy of comment. There h 
gift volume for all lovers of New England. Colored is an intimation, scarcely more, of a spread of the p 
frontispiece by Walter King Stone. $1.50 | idea that time is a dimension of matter—an idea v 

—_————— hitherto exclusively confined, for its only mean 
The Man ing, to physics and mathematics. In explaining the | ——— 


advent of “animal faith” into a body whose exist- 

oe . . ee 65 
Who Found Christmas ence is predicated upon recognition by the very 
“animal faith” it is to harbor, Santayana dissolves 


story breathing the spirit of Christmas. (Gi . . 
A shaey ot - wee eda impasse by suggesting the simultaneity of 


Edition.) Colored frontispiece by Walter King 


Stone $1.25 their birth is a phenomenon explained by the re- ; 
ae. lation of their time dimensions. 
By Mary Lee Davis Freud speaks so clearly, ruggedly, dispassion- 


ately, that it is saddening to realize philosophy still 


ALASKA treats of pragmatism, zstheticism, organism or 


? ‘lan vitale. Freud s rincingly presents his case 
The Great Bear's Cub | élan vitale. Freud so convincingly presents 


that it is clear the infant psychology has already 
Dedicated to Mrs. Herbert Hoover. Written for | supplanted its senile parent philosophy as the ar- 


.s ~ “ . . ° . . \ 
Boy and Girl Scouts and “people of all ages from 10 | biter of answers to the immemorial questions of 
; - > we fe re i > 
to 100 w ho love the wild life of the Far North. “why,” “where,” and “how.” 
Indians, Eskimos, Sun Dogs and Freaks of the Frost. | H. H. F 
“A treasure of information—a source of complete | 
delight.”"—} ashington Star. Noruinc To Pay, sy Carapoc Evans. W. W. Norton. 
26 illustrations. $2.00 | $2.50.—In English that is almost Welsh, the author traces — 
| Amos Morgan’s sordid rise from the squalid farm at Pont 
W. A Ww co | Ceri to the estate of shop assistant and owner in London 
as ” ILDE MPANY More autobiographical and less mystic than his short sto- \ 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ries, his work is as always, a new intellectual experience. 
— 


| (Continued on page 50) 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Complete descriptive catalogue of Morrow Books, including some 
distinguished juveniles, will be sent on request 


The LAST 4 The TIDES 
FULL MEASURE % of MALVERN 


By Honore W. Morrow Pes By Francis Griswold 

































Sara 
‘er 
“Lincoln himself, as in the two previ- wy a 
ous novels, With Malice Toward None Bays It presents pleasing and often daring 
and Forever Free, is a grand human ERs pictures of the emmeratty periods of 
fizure, a man to love as well as to Ma Vf Southern society, set forth with taste 
a) ir « . as ¥ ‘ a = bo * 
revere.” —The Outlook. $2.50 ca and charm,” says Scribner's. $2.50 
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VICTORIANS &: in NEW GUINEA 
By Margaret Mead 
author of Coming of Age in Samoa 


By EsmeWingfield-Stratford ve 


“One of the most illuminating social 
histories I have ever read. Profound, 
penetrating, and provocative,” says 


eae 


oes ee Be 


“T am delighted with it,” says John 
B. Watson. “No one interested ir 
human behavior can afford not to 
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Wituram Lyon PuE tps. $3.00 ae read it.” Illustrated. $3.50 
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ON the OLD : The GIANT of 
WEST COAST 3s the WESTERN WORLD 
By Major Horace Bell a By Francis Miller & 


an , DY Helen Hill 

Edited by Lanier Bartlett oe 2 
he One of the most constructive pro- 
% 


», 


Te 
s 


“One of the most interesting and posals put forward in recent years for 
valuable volumes of Americana pub- 
lished in recent years. Wide human 
appeal.” —Boston Transcript. 
—lIllustrated. $5.00 
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the solution of intricate problems of 
international life.’—Salvador de 
Madariaga, in Herald Tribune Books. 

$3.50 
























WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


















£ Ro ZN 
How Did Christmas 
Come to BeCalled 


Yuletide ? 


The history of the word is dimmed a little by the mists 


of time. But we know that its Medieval English form. , 


was yol, from still older Anglo-Saxon géol, and that it 
is akin to Icelandic jol, the midwinter feast (going back 
to heathen times). This word jol may also be the 
ancestor of jolly. So “Yuletide” from the beginning, 
perhaps, meant “‘a jolly time”, as it still does, although 
now in its special Christmas significance. 

This is but one example of the many thousands of 
fascinating stories about the origin of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘ Supreme Authority’’ 


A number of them have been presented in a handsome 
illustrated booklet which we will be glad to send you 
free on request. 

Word histories not only make fascinating stories to 
read, but offer the background understanding that is es- 
sential to effective use of words in writing or speaking. 

The Merriam-Webster gives you the whole word 
power of the English language. In its 2,700 pages are 
452,000 entries including thousands of new words; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. 


The Perfect Gift 


—offering a lifetime of usefulness to every memper of 
the family. 


Send for Free Booklet 
containing a number of fasci- 
nating word stories together @ 
with full information about 
the Merriam - Webster, and 
convincing testimony that it is 
the ““Supreme Authority”. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
See It At Your Bookstore 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION—THE 
WEST 


America Moves West, sy Rosert E. Rrecet. 
Henry Holt & Company. $3.75. 


GIANTs OF THE OLp WEsT, By Freperick R. Brcu. 


DOLDT. 


The Century Co. $2. 


, 
Joun CuHartes Fremont: AN ExpLanation of 
His Career, BY CARDINAL Goopwin. 


Stanford University Press. $4. 


The trek to the frontier of the West which con- 
ditioned American life for a century and the ef. 
fects of which are still inherent in American char- 
acter and culture, makes a tale of hardships, of 
suffering, and of alternating joy and sorrow. It 
was a movement of the common people from 
comfortable homes to a crude and unknown fu- 
ture which, always, was motivated by the lure of 
cheap land, independence, and an opportunity to 
start life anew. 

“America Moves West” by Robert E. Riegel, 
with a wealth of background, tells the whole fas- 
cinating story from the first crossing of the Ap- 
palachians to the disappearance of the frontier 
which was coincident with the admission of 
Oklahoma and the end of free agricultural land 
in the West. The book will be read with interest 
and profit by all interested in American history 
and constitutes an admirable text-book for school 
and college use. 

“The Giants of the Old West” by Frederick R. 
Bechdoldt is a collection of dramatic tales of men 
who helped to make the West. With the excep- 


| tion of Brigham Young, every one of these men 


went into the West on a commercial venture. The 
tale of the tragic heroes of the Alamo, of Stephen 
Austin’s laying of the foundations of government 
in the southwest, of Alexander Majors and the 
Pony Express, as well as the stories of the fur 
hunters and traders make an absorbing narrative. 

In this setting John Charles Frémont drifted to 
a fortuitous fame as a “pathfinder.” Born of wan- 
dering and somewhat shiftless parents, Frémont 
early began that vagrant existence that charac- 
terized him through life. He became an explorer 
because that particular employment afforded him 
an opportunity for drifting, at will, over vast, un- 
inhabited areas. A picturesque character, he was 
catapulted into fame because the West and any- 
thing connected with it was then front-page news. 
Court-martialled, at the close of the Mexican War, 
for insubordination, he was allowed to resign, 
and, after a,short interval of exploration, he was 
elected to represent California in the United 


| States Senate. But Frémont was hardly a success 


(Continued on page 52) 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


FICTION 
POETRY 


SOLDIERS MARCH 

THEODORE FREDENBURGH 
To be read, the critics say, as 
the “All Quiet’’ of American 
soldiery. $2.00 


THE WORLD'S 
ILLUSION 

JACOB WASSERMANN 

A one volume edition of this 


classic in world literature. 
$2.50 


GOG AND MACOG 
VINCENT SHEEAN 

Moscow under the Soviet re- 
gime is the scene of *‘the realest 
book that has come out of 
Russia in the English lan- 
guage.""—N. Y. Sun. $2.00 


WIND FROM THE SEA 
RUTH BLODGETT 

“A splendid novel of New Eng- 
land—every page a genuine 
pleasure to read.’’—Phila. In- 
quirer. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 

CARL SANDBURG 

“Frankie and Johnnie” is only 
one of its 280 American songs 


and ballads, with complete 
music. $3.50 


MODERN AMERICAN 
POETRY, edited by 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
The fourth revised edition of 
the most complete, up-to-date 
anthology in the field. $3.50 


MODERN BRITISH 
POETRY, edited by 

LOUIS UNTERMEYER 

Revised for the third time, the 
anthology includes all impor- 


tant British poets from 1830 to 
1930. $3.50 


These two companion 
anthologies bound in 
leather, boxed, $9.00 











EVERYBODY’S 
BOSWELL 


Edited and abridged by 
F. V. MORLEY 


Illustrated by 
E. H. SHEPARD 


The immortal com- 
panions, Boswell and 
Johnson: ‘‘The Life of 
Johnson” and ‘The 
Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides”’ in one 
volume. The editor 
has shortened the text 
with great care and 
skill, omitting no im- 
portant incident. E. 
H. Shepard’s draw- 
ings are delightful. 
Uniform with “‘Every- 
body’s Pepys.”’ $3.50 


WOMEN 
AND MONKS 


JOSEF KALLINIKOV 


A modern Russian 
novel which has as- 
tonished Europe with 
its revelation, not only 
of monastic life, but 
of the whole pano- 
rama of Russian ex- 
istence in the trou- 
bled period of 1905- 
1917. Censored in Rus- 
sia, it appears here 
complete in English 
translation. *“Con- 
ceived on a grand 
scale, executed in a 
grand manner.’’—Ar- 
nold Bennett. 

900 pages. $3.75 





NON- 
FICTION 


HOUDINI’S ESCAPES 
WALTER B. GIBSON 

Explanations from his own 
notebooks of Houdini's mir- 
acles. With diagrams and pho- 
tographs. $3.00 


A NUMBER OF 
THINGS 

E. E. SLOSSON 

Essays by the late Dr. Slosson, 
with an autobiographical pref- 


ace by Preston W. Slosson. 
$2.50 


GOD WITHOUT 
THUNDER 

JOHN CROWE RANSOM 

An unorthodox defense of or- 


thodoxy by a prominent poet 
and thinker. $3.50 


BLUE RHINE-BLACK 
FOREST 

LOUIS UNTERMEYER 

A poet turned traveler has 
written a delightful guidebook 
for those who are going, have 
gone, or want to go to Ger- 
many. $2.50 


TWO YEARS 

LIAM O’FLAHERTY 

An autobiographical account 
of the adventure and struggle 
that led up to his writing ca- 
reer. $2.50 


THE NEW 
BACKGAMMON 
ELIZABETH C. BOYDEN 

The book that teaches a mas- 


tery of the game and all its 
variations. $1.50 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
OF 1931 

ELIZABETH C. BOYDEN and 
MRS. PRESCOTT WARREN 


This book is revised yearly. 
The new edition adds up-to- 
the-minute information to an 
already popular and authori- 
tative text. $2.00 



























(Continued from page 50) 
in the political arena and, though inefficient jy 
business, as was proved more than once to his own 
loss, to business and to pleasure he turned his at. 
tention. Nominated by the new-born Republican 
party as its first candidate for President, he was 
defeated. He returned to California to look after 
his vast Mariposa estate, but soon was in such 
need for funds that he went to France to raise the 
needed capital. On the outbreak of the Civil War 
he returned and was appointed a Major General 
and assigned to command at St. Louis. In the one 
hundred days of his service there he contrived to 
‘ q  g 2a) get himself and his government into no end of 
eo bei Mis” - trouble and he had to be relieved. His assignment 
\N ~ \4 v, had been a mistake and his removal was essential 
x EW WwW ORLD for the good of the cause, but it made him a popu- 
me ky yr lar martyr. He appears later as a prospective lead- 
At eB a = er of the anti-Lincoln radicals and their confréres, 
but he had the good sense to withdraw from a 
contest that might have resulted in Lincoln’s de- 
feat, but which could not have benefited Frémont. 
Questionable speculations, followed by four years 
as Governor of the Territory of Arizona, “dream. 
ing and making recommendations on behalf of 
impractical schemes,” brought his public career 
to a close. He retired to dream out what of life re- 
Rae: Eas mained to him and to write his Memoirs. 
: ; . oie The whole interesting story is told by Cardinal 
a — a — _ Goodwin in “John Charles Frémont: An Expla- 
A mr HITKCTURE nation of His Career.” The book is brief, too brief, 
: - 4 4 it would seem, considering the subject. There are 
gaps here and there that might better have been 
@ Why was the architecture of the | filled. In places the author seems unduly dog- 
19th century a succession of lies and —_—s matic, as, when apparently he accepts the charge 
evasions? What is back of the Ein- | “that Frémont’s court-martial was directed large- 
stein Tower, the Helsingfors Station, | ly by West Point interests and that the intention 
was to destroy his popularity” (p. 149 f.), though 
he offers no evidence in substantiation. He even 
makes the mistake of calling General Kearny, 
Frémont’s accuser, “a West Point man,” a charge 
not made by Senator T. H. Benton, Frémont’s fa- 
ther-in-law and ardent champion. 
sion of the machine age. In this re- The book has an extensive bibliographical note, 
markable book Sheldon Cheney pre- _ but for some reason Frémont’s “Memoirs of My 
sents the first world survey,of modern | Life” is not included, though the book is men- 
architecture as it has emerged during _ tioned in the text. In spite of its limitations it is 
the last forty years. Here is the new _ a interesting story well told in a smoothly flow- 
art of the new age, the lusty child of | ing narrative and one will be well repaid for the 


cy. 






et |, 



























the Chrysler building? Modern needs 
and modern living, honest aesthetics, 
free of stylistic trappings,—these are 
the forces behind the New World Ar- 


chitecture, that surging vital expres- 


electricity and steel... inastartling “Me required to read it. TRH. 
book of tremendous interest not alone 
to the professional architect, but to 
everyone who is interested in the Lone Bonpace, By DonaLp JosEPH, AUTHOR O! Oc- 
z e ToBER’s CuiLp. Stokes. $2.50.—In Louisiana, in the late 
pace and direction of modern life. 2 *80s, a lovely Louisiana heiress marries a neighboring 
300 illustrations. $10. Adonis with clay feet. The story has an unusual, clusive 


appeal, and a happy ending. 





(Continued on page 54) 
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Whistler: 
The Friend 
by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


New material on Whistler, based on unpub- 
lished letters, telling of his friendship with 
Fantin-Latour and Legros. 20i//ustrations$2.50 


Speaking of Women 
by Louis Joseph Vance 


She was exquisite in her perfect black, the 
sad and lovely Mrs. Lanchester—and only 
Rollo knew that she could hardly be called 
either widow or wife. $2.00 


Down the Sky 
by E. V. Lucas 


Jenny Candover is even more delightful than 
in “Windfall’s Eve”. Her journey with 
Richard from England to the Orient sparkles 
with wit leavened with mature wisdom. $2.00 


The French Novel 


by Pierre Mille 


Translated by Elizabeth Abbott 
The long course of the novel condensed into 
a brilliant commentary. All the way from 
Rousseau, Flaubert, Stendhal to Proust, Gide, 
Colette and Morand. $2.00 
































New Empires 
The Newspaper and Radio 
by Karl A. Bickel 


President United Press Associations 


The effect of radio on journalism, and the 
future of both. $1.50 


An Hour of Art 
by Walter Pach 


A swift, all-inclusive criticism of art from 
Egypt, Assyria, Crete, through the Middle 
‘Ages, the Renaissance, the Orient, and down 

to the Cubists. $1.00 


An Hour of Aviation 


by Capt. Norman Macmillan 


The whole field of aviation, past and present, 
military and commercial, Europeanand Amer- 
ican, in a zooming flight. $1.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
LIPPINCOTT 



























WASHINGTON SQUARE, 










CHOICE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 





by Hilaire Belloc 
Author of “‘Richelieu’’ 


Wolsey, Henry VIII's Cardinal, master of 
Church and State, whose lust for power led 
him into conflict with Francis I, Charles V and the Pope! He might 
have achieved the united Christendom of Europe. Instead his con- 
suming ambition wrought his doom and the doom of his cause. 
For he underestimated his enemies and matched his will against 
the will of Anne Boleyn—and lost. 12 s/lustrations. $5.00 


The Moon Mistress: 


Diane de Poitiers 
ee by Jehanne d’Orliac 


er 
NN. Translated by F. M. Atkinson 


4/243 Dissolute brilliance of Henry II's court, where a 
| lady won and held the young king’s love, and won in her 

uel with Catherine de Medici. The lovely Diane, long traduced by 
$3.50 








history, now receives her merited glory. 27 illustrations. 


The Ochrana: 


The Russian Secret Police 


by A. T. Vassilyev and René Fiilop-Miller 


Plot and counter-plot in Tsarist Russia. Spies, 
bombs, nihilists, war espionage, and the murder 
of Rasputin. An authentic and intimate picture 
of imperial corruption by the last Chief-of-Police 
under the Tsar. 50 i//ustrations, $4.00 











al | 
Many Captives 
by John Owen 


eo) 
Sl Stepping from jail back into his own home, a man 


1 A finds anew and more bitter prison in himself—until the 
experience of another man brings a dramatic change in his life. $2-50 


Between the River andthe Hills 
by Sisley Huddleston 


A world-famous joyrnalist finds the characters 
and scenes of Normandy more vivid than 
cafes and politics. He builds his house, meets 
the villagers, watches the changing colors of 
the seasons and finds material for a dozen nov- 
els. 34 illustrations. $3.50 


PHILADELPHIA 














Fine Books 
Olv and New 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


THE AMERICAN HIGH 
CHEST 
A Picture Book 


Twenty pieces from the Museum collection 

illustrating the development of the high 

chest in the XVII and XVIII centuries. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
ORDER FROM THE SECRETARY 


82d Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 


| day. 











OLD ENGLISH CAROLS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Arranged by CATHERINE BAILEY; done in callig- 
graphy by DAvID poTTINGER; colored illustra- 
tions by GORDON HANSEN 
Twelve unhackneyed carols, simply arranged for 
part singing; full of the flavor of a folk-festival 
older than Santa Claus himself. “It is interest- 
ing, artistic, and deserves a success. There is no 
American book like it.”—EDWARD B. REED, 

President of the Carol Society of America. 


$2.50 a copy 


WASHBURN &? THOMAS 
P. O. Box 131 Cambridge, Mass. 














MASTERPIECES OF 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


by Epwarp WarrEN Hoax and WIttts H. Cuurcu 
Drawings and photographs showing details of eighteen out- 
standing American buildings of all types, chosen by ballot by 
a jury of distinguished American arc itects. With about 360 
photographs and measured drawings. 

13 x 17 inches. $20.00 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL 
CARVING 


by W. AuMONIER 
The first representative collection of the best work of modern 
architectural carvers to be published. All styles are included 
ranging from the purely orthodox to the latest ultra-modern. 
About 160 pages of illustrations and a foreword by Mr. Aumonier. 
Irx14inches. $20.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION— 
PRE-WAR 


Pre-War America (Vol. III of “Our Times,” 
1900-1925), BY Mark SULLIVAN. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 
The task which Mark Sullivan set himself, to 


“recreate the flow of events as they were seen by 


| the average American” now reaches its third vol- 
| ume. Those which have already appeared have 


prepared a delighted public for the account of 
men, ideas, and manners which is continued here. 
It is all as swift and fascinating as a news reel: 
the muckraking magazines, Roosevelt in the 
White House, “Mr. Dooley,” La Follette, the in- 
surance scandals and the emergence of Hughes, 
Booker T. Washington, Taft, the bitter fight over 
railroad rate legislation, simplified spelling, Doc- 
tor Stiles and the hookworm, the Crapsey heresy 
trial, the “nature fakers,” the stage, and those 
“footnotes to history,” the popular songs of the 


To say that Mr. Sullivan has the exciting trick 
of making the unimportant as significant as the 
all-important is not to suggest that he is more 
dramatist than historian. What he has done has 
been to employ unconventional sources peculiarly 
available to his purpose—magazine articles, 
newspaper cartoons, fashion drawings, reminis- 
cences based upon his own long observation of 
events, and the frequent comment of men still 
living who helped to make the history of the 
period. 

Mr. Sullivan’s subject, the early nineteen hun- 
dreds, continues to exercise the fascination of a 
narrative that is near enough to appear as absorb- 
ing and fresh and real as daily life, yet remote 
enough to have acquired the enchantment of the 
past—that near and personal past which we look 
back upon and cherish as a part of ourselves. If 
you find the mass of detail oppressive, one can 
read casually by the sampling method; there is no 
better way to read this book if you want to get the 
full flavor of “the characteristic American spirit” 
of which Mr. Sullivan is a patient and skilful 
student, and for which he entertains an unob- 
trusive but none the less devoted attachment. 
Other, more formal, histories of our times will be 
written. Mark Sullivan does not supersede the en- 
cyclopedias, the yearbooks, the personal narra- 
tives, the letters, or the worthy but unread publi- 
cations of the government printing office. He does 
recreate the personality of a period. Let them have 
their glories and let him have his! G.C 


(Continued on page 56) 
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= Tf TEMPLE BAILEY 
tay $¢ ©High ideals, true chivalry and splendid honor are the 
icles, 4 key-note of this heart-stirring tale of love and sacrifice. 
\INis- y 
o THE TIMES LITERARY REVIEW, NEW YORK, says: 
"the «“ Temple Bailey has a touch which is irresistible ” 
hun- 4 THE HERALD TRIBUNE, NEW YORK, says: 
of a ¥ “ Told with warmth and sympathy and tender 
me : ¥ understanding ” 
note N 
the DM THE HERALD, BOSTON, says: 
s. If ¥ “« The sort of story that never will go out of fashion” 
be THE LEDGER, PHILADELPHIA, says: 
‘the | « An intensely interesting story with some excellent 
‘fal | characterizations ” 
10b- 


ent. 


$2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ffohn Held Efrs. 
iw CRuntes 
Beautifully and profusely illus- 


trated by the author. Gveryone who 
has ever owned or ever loved a dog 
will want to possess this book $3.50 
De luxe edition limited to 200 num- 
bered, autographed copies. $15.00 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 

















Rear Admiral BYRD’S 


OWN NARRATIVE OF THE 
SOUTH POLE EXPEDITION 


LITTLE 
AMERICA 


The man who organized and brought 

through to high success the superlative 

exploit of modern times here gives his 

own personal account of the South Pole 

Expedition. 47 priceless photographs. 
$5.00 


PUTNAM’S 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION— 
MARITIME 


Tue O_p CHINA TRADE, BY Foster Rue Dutues, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4. 


It is pleasant to see an author forego the road 
of ease and cheerfully turn his back upon the 
glamour of white sails and waiting ships. Only 
one chapter of this very honest book on the China 
trade deals with the craft necessary to reach the 
orient. For the rest, Mr. Dulles has attacked his 
subject with a well-defined sweep, a sound per- 
spective. Realizing that, for American traders at 
least, it was the secondary markets which made 
possible the eastern trade, he has examined them 
minutely. The Northwest Coast, Hawaii, Spanish 
America, the South Sea islands, the sea fisheries: 
from each of these the merchants of the trade se- 
cured cargoes to please the fancy of the man- 
darins. From the accounts of these merchants has 
been drawn the chronicle of their enterprise. Even 
the contest between the British and the Ameri- 
cans for favor in the eyes of the Son of Heaven 
is approached by the careful method of comparing 


| the trade each won. Mr. Dulles has given his heart 


to facts. 

Because of its candor this is a brave relation. 
There is no condoning, no temporizing. The 
opium trade was profitable. It afforded trade in a 
commodity which filled a steady demand, sta- 
bilizing business. Some Americans were in the 
opium trade. Intelligent self-interest was respon- 
sible for American friendliness with the Chinese, 
not altruism. These and other matters are met 
fairly. So told, the lonely fight of our traders, far 
beyond the shadow of their infant government, 
becomes a glowing memory of their common 
sense and deep humanity. 

Such is the way of the book. The author 
weighs, measures, and notes, but from his careful 
study comes forth the richness of the strange com- 
merce. The perfume of the factories, heavy with 
galangal and jasmine, lifts like a ghost breath. 
The tin coffins of camphor, the kegs of arrack, bas- 
kets of Capoor cutch, chests of Socrotine aloes all 
cease to be items in a ledger, and fall into their 
place in the strange pattern of old Canton. Mr. 
Dulles may have given his heart to facts, but he is 
no stranger to the art of illusion. LA 


Tue Lire Story oF BricHamM Younc, By Susa YOUNG 
Gates AND Lean D. Wirsok, wirH A FOREWORD BY SENA- 
ror REED Smoot. Macmillan. $5.—The ardently filial and 
religious point of view of one of his daughters controls 
this comprehensive history of an extraordinary leader. This 
unfortunately may arouse an incredulous spirit in readers 
while the deeds absorb their interest. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The Shorn Lamb 


By William J. Locke 


A delightful story of an English 
prodigal who returns to his 
ancestral home under surpris- 
ing circumstances. “Humor- 
ous, dramatic, grotesque, char- 
acteristically Lockian, excel- 
lent entertainment.” — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. $2.50 


The Murder at 
the Vicarage 
By Agatha Christie 


A swift-moving new detective 
story with a smashing surprise 
at the end and a host of very 
agreeable people whom the 
reader will enjoy meeting. By 
the author of “The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd” and “The 
Mystery of the Blue Train,” 
etc. $2.00 


Golden Tales of 
The Old South 


Edited by 
May Lamberton Becker 
A collection of twenty-one 
stories and sketches, fascinat- 
ing in their charm and general 
interest and doubly valuable 
in that each illustrates some 
aspect of Southern custom and 
tradition, no longer existing. 


The Life Story of 
King Alfonso XIll 
of Spain 
By Evelyn Graham 
A personal introduction to this 
most engaging of present-day 
rulers with a graphic account 


of the problems facing him as 
ruler. Illustrated. $5.00 


Wishing on a 
Comet and 


Collected Verse 


By Louise Burton Laidlaw 
The first collected verse of one 
of America’s younger poets, 
revealing a wide range in 
form and subject and a force- 
ful sincerity and directness. 

$2.00 


Laugh With 
Leacock 
By Stephen Leacock 


The cream of his jesting, 
selected from almost a score 
of volumes. All your favorite 
nonsense novels, plays and 
sketches in an irresistible om- 
nibus volume. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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THE WATERS 
UNDER 
THE EARTH 


By Martha Ostenso 


“A vigorous and penetrating study of a family. It has 
every quality of reality.”—Fannie Hurst. “‘An absorbing 
book. It is among the fine things that have been written 
during the present decade.”—Louis Bromfield. ““A wide 
realistic American canvas—the best thing she has 
done yet.”—Theodore Dreiser. November selection of 
the Book League of America. $2.50 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1930 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


The cream of the year’s short stories by Dorothy 
Parker, Manuel Komroff, Morley Callaghan and 
seventeen others. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1929-30 
Edited by Burns Mantle 


A delightful volume and record for every theatre-lover. 
Contains, among other interesting material, ten out- 
standing plays, included by a clever process of excerpt 
and summary: The Green Pastures; Berkeley Square; 
Strictly Dishonorable, and seven other Broadway suc- 
cesses. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE OMNIBUS OF ADVENTURE 
Edited by John Grove 


. 


vs 


Photo by Hal Phyfe 


Forty-four complete stories of stirring adventure by the 
world’s greatest romantic writers: Conrad, Melville, 


Kipling, Pushkin, Poe, Zola, etc. $3.50 


THOMAS B. REED: 


PARLIAMENTARIAN 
By William A. Robinson 


A live and authoritative appraisal of 
one of our great American political 
leaders, with a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of his personality and the back- 
ground of his time. (Amer. Political 
Leaders Series) Wllustrated. $5.00. 


449 Fourth Avenue 




















Rendered into English 
from the Literal and 
Complete French Ver- 
sion of Dr. J. C. 
MARDRUS and Collat- 
ed With Other Sourc- 
es by E. POWYS 
MAT! Ss. Edition 
de Luxe. 


“Mr. Mathers has 
given the English 
speaking races a revela- 
tion of new beauty.” 
—English Review of 
Reviews. 


The “UNBLUSHING EAST” 


in all its Elemental Splendor ! 


ERE, at last, is a complete translation of the Arabian 

Nights that actually re-creates the stories as they are 
in the original. Here is an enchanted panorama of elemental 
passions—stories of love so intense as to frighten, tales of foul 
murders that will make your heart skip beats, word pictures 
of fantastic deeds so bizarre that their very audacity makes 
them convincing. The reader is borne on wings to a land 
strange and bewitching where vines and pomegranate groves, 
cloudless skies, luxurious gardens, the undulating forms of 
fair dancing girls and the coquettish glances of the generous- 
hipped women of the harem are painted for him in language 
that /ives and has the sensuous touch of life itself. Here we 
find “all the mysterious supernaturalism of India, all the 
learning and culture of Persia, all the vivid and picturesque 
social life of China, all the uncanny terror of Africa. The grim 
tragedy and pitilessness of Oriental life are there, and its 
poetry, too.”” A new revised edition of the Mardrus-Mathers 
Arabian Nights is now ready; it belongs in every library where 
a truly sophisticated culture dictates the choice of books. 


Get Your FREE copy of 
THE STORY of the ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Persons of mature years who are genuinely interested in classic 
literature may obtain absolutely free and without obligation a copy 
of “The Story of the Arabian Nights ” This brochure is printed 
in 3 colors and is amply illustrated. It " 
tells the history of the Thousand Nights 
and One Night (The Real Arabian 
Nights) in a'tsprightly and instructive 
style; and gives full information of 
the Mardrus-Mathers translation, “the 
latest and best.” Use the coupon to the 
right, and please enclose 4c in stamps to 
pay postage. 

DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd. 
DEPT. 1212, 45 WEST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd., 


Dept. 1212, 

45 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free and without obligation a copy of 
“The Story of the Arabian Nights.” I am interested in getting full 
information of the Mardrus- Mathers version. ° 








Name 
Address... .. 
City. . 
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THE HOME LIFE OF THE 
J. Q. ADAMSES 


Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN Quincy Apams, By Dorotuit 
Bosse. 


Minton, Balch & Co. $3.50. 


On the whole John Quincy Adams can scarcely 
be said to have any character except a public char- 
acter, or any life except his public life. Mrs. Bobbé 
has accepted the challenge of the circumstances 
and made an admirable effort to present Adams 
under the private and human aspect comprised in 
her title “Mr. and Mrs.” 

Mrs. Bobbé brings out many “behind the 
scenes” stories, many deft, telling incidents to jl. 
luminate the personal and domestic lives of this 
New Englander who was a citizen of the world, 
and of his wife Louisa, a woman of cosmopolitan 
background, plus the gracious tradition of Mary- 
land hospitality, who spent her life being an off- 
cial hostess in one capacity or another. 

Yet it must be confessed that even in Mrs. 
Bobbé’s warm and charming pages one constant- 
ly feels himself in the awesome presence of the 
American Cincinnatus; and perhaps the public 
character is after all nearly the complete measure 
of Adams, for it was the very subordination of his 
personal inclinations to the larger issues of public 
policy that shifted him from one high position 
among the capitals of Europe to another, gave 
him the Presidency, and made him father of the 
House of Representatives. 

The three most memorable episodes of the book 
are: Louisa travelling alone and in peril across a 
war-torn Europe from Russia to Paris in, the dead 
of winter; John Quincy Adams facing a disorgan- 
ized House and saying, “I will put the question 
myself!”; and the dramatic death of the stricken 
old man under the dome of the Capitol itself; and 
of these three high moments in Mrs. Bobbé’s nar- 
rative, are not two also high moments in Ameri- 

; ? 
can history: G.c. 


FAULKNER—PITY AND TERROR 


As I Lay Dytnec, sy WittiamM FauLKNER. 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. $2.50. 


In “The Brothers Karamazov” is a passage 
wherein Ivan justifies his hatred of humanity by 
an agonized recital of its cruelties. Mr. Faulkner 
is similarly preoccupied with suffering, and his 
novels, like those of Dostoievsky, are rich in pity 
and terror. In “The Sound and The Fury,” he 
transcribed the stream-of-consciousness of three 
brothers, one an idiot. In his new novel he car- 
ries the same technic a step further. His theme is 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Booth Tarkington says: 


Mr. Riley’s letters express more gaiety 
of nature than other collected letters 
I’ve read. They express a great many 
other charming things, too. Thousands 
of people have wished to know Mr. 
Riley better personally and here, in 
these letters, is the means; for here is 
that lovely twinkling sidelong smile of 


his, as of old. 


CC 
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From the portrait by John Singer Sargent 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Edited by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


As Dr. Phelps says in “As I like It’ in the November Scribner's, “the Letters are a revelation 
of one of the richest, juiciest, most individualistic personalities in modern literature. They 


disclose his genius for friendship . 


. . his independence, his humor, his whimsicality, and that 


unusual combination of impeccable neatness with diablerie. 
“The hundreds of thousands who know Riley's poems by heart, will, in reading these informal 


epistles, come into the presence of the man.” 


THE LIONS’ DEN 
By JANET AYER FAIRBANK 


The author of The Smiths presents a 
powerful drama of social life in Washing- 
ton. An idealist is plunged into a mael- 
strom of mixed motives and into a headlong 
passion for a Senator's wife. The fascinat- 
ing charactersare new to fiction. The Lion's 
Den is a literary event of first importance. 

$2.50 


ENGLAND’S 
GREATEST 
STATESMAN 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT, 1759-1806 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


Pitt’s life is a natural drama, played on the 
great stage of the world, brief, intense, 
concentrated on the duel with Napoleon. 
Mr. Chatterton has written the authorita- 
tive life of England's hero. IMustrated $4.00 


THE 


BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Illustrated, $5.00 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 
By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


In this biography the famous white plume waves as valiantly as 
Dumas would have us believe. Henry's amorous exploits bear all 
the finish of Don Juan and his kingcraft emerges unblemished. 
—Philadelphia Ledger Illustrated $5.00 


THE DECLINE OF 
MERRY ENGLAND 
By STORM JAMESON 


To the Puritan ideals, says the author, many of the ills of modern 
society are to be traced. This, she establishes wittily, learnedly, 
convincingly. $3.00 


ANCIENT LIFE IN THE 
AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 


By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


Here is recounted the stupendous human drama that has been 
played for more than two thousand years in the vast theatre where 
the Desert meets the Mountains. Illustrated $5.00 


Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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THAT MAN DAWES 


The The 
Man Man 
Behind f of the 
the we, Picturesque 
Pipe \ Vocabulary 


By PAUL R. LEACH 


The intimate story of America’s most colorful 
statesman by the well known political writer of 
the Chicago Daily News. In addition to presenting 
a vivid picture of General Dawes himself, Mr. 
Leach has drawn judiciously from his thorough 
knowledge of present-day politics to unite his 
study significantly to a clearly outlined, sweeping 
background of modern governmental affairs. An 
entertaining biography—brilliantly written—full 
of anecdotes. Fifteen illustrations. $4.00 net. 


Reilly & Lee — Publishers — Chicago 














Magnificent 
Obsession 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


Mystery, love, travel, romance of achievement and a 
startling philosophy of ‘getting what you want”’ blend 
to make this a book that you will refer to afterwards as 
having read at a 
sitting. Peopled 
by real folks the 
wrought-out story 
of whose lives be- 
comes a personal 
experience. $2.50 











Quotable 
Poems 


compiled by 
Thomas Curtis Clark 
and Esther A. Gillespie 
Over s00 poems, inspirational, 
spiritual and romantic—modern 
in tone—wide as life. ‘Quotability’ 
has been the watch-word of ad- 
mission. $2.50 


Two-Minute 


. 
Stories 
as told by C. S. Patton 
For boys and girls but appealing 
to all youthful hearts. Each of the 
53 has a single vivid point pushed home with 
humor and sympathy. 1.25 


Ask your book seller for these titles. 


Willett, Clark & Colby 
440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 






The Mark of 
Worthy Books 


rN 
wh 
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(Continued from page 58) 

the death of Addie Bundren, a poor white of the 
Mississippi back country, and her removal to the 
family graveyard fifty miles away. It is told by 
means of a series of brief cross-sections from the 
consciousness of each of his characters, a technical 
novelty that enables the reader to observe the 
scene as in slowly revolving mirrors. The result is 
tricky but extraordinarily effective. The charac- 
ters, seen from many different angles, are com- 
pletely three-dimensional. Anse, the shiftless hus. 
band whose whining obstinacy is the cause of 
all the trouble; the five children: Cash, the dumb, 
patient artisan who planes his mother’s coffin be- 
fore her window; fiery Jewel; Darl who is mad; 
Vardaman who is a child; and Dewey Dell, the 
daughter, “in trouble” at seventeen—all are built 
up by gradual accretion to an immense solidity. 
The compulsion to read creatively in order to ft 
together and interpret the impressions of the vari- 
ous characters gives an overwhelming sense of 
participation in Addie’s slow death and in the 
wanderings of the funeral cortége, escorted by 
circling buzzards, trailed by calamity, and ending 
in sardonic tragedy. 

Mr. Faulkner has an intense and tragic vision 
of life, a passion for experiment, and an extraordi- 
nary feeling for words, particularly for the rhythm 
and richness of folk talk. He must guard against 
emotion for its own sake, a tendency which leads 
him a step beyond the natural boundaries of his 
story in the case of Dewey Dell, whose troubles 
seem an unnecessary piling up of horrors uncon- 
nected with his real protagonist—the corpse. 


R. N. L. 


LORD OF THE PRESS 


NortTHcLIFFE, BY HAMILTON FyFeE. 


Macmillan. $4. 


It is a curious, and perhaps significant, circum- 
stance that great newspaper publishers such as 
Joseph Pulitzer, the Bennetts, the elder Scripps 
and Northcliffe, who made their success on their 
knowledge of the public, should, in their latter 
days, seek to stay far away from that public. The 
Americans took to their yachts, touching port as 
seldom as possible, and Northcliffe was coming to 
it when death overtook him. 

Such men were a survival of the feudal barons. 
Northcliffe was an amazing figure. He was naive 
and charming and ruthless. He brooked no equal- 
ity in his own organization. His word was final; 
his reasoning was the only reasoning; his merest 
whim was enough to crush the career of any ot 
his subordinates. And he could be generous as the 
lords of the realm were generous, often without 


(Continued on page 62) 
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YEARS OF 


GRACE 
MARGARET AYER 
BARNES 

"It may sound the keynote 
to the more popular fiction 
of the next decade." Guy 
Holt. 8th Printing. $2.50 


THE KING'S 
MINION 
RAFAEL SABATINI 


“A mystery more baffling 
than may be found in your 
every-day shockers." N. Y, 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


CASTLE GAY 


JOHN BUCHAN 
“A treat for the fastidious 
adventure fan, and the army 


of Buchan followers." N. Y. 


Herald Tribune. $2.50 


FIVE ON PARADE 
DORIS PEEL 


The story of five orphans 
who grew up together. By 
the author of "Children of 
the Wind." $2.00 


Send to 2 Park Street, 
Boston, for our free cata- 
logue of Children's Books, 
lavishly illustrated in color 
and black and white 


A BRILLIANT 
SUCCESSOR TO 
“THE LITTLE 
FRENCH GIRL." 


Philippa 
BY ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Straight-seeing, passionate, a little hard on the 
surface but tenderly loyal underneath, Philippa 
is an individual, not a type. $2.50 


LETTERS OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


1858-1891 


"These letters reveal Adams more intimately 
than ‘The Education’ could possibly do, and fur- 
nish at the same time witty and penetrating 
comment on men and events." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $5.00 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
BY HENRY JAMES 


"The man and his achievement 

are placed before us as they 

never have been before. The 

style is clear and direct, with 
passages of restrained feeling and unforced ele- 
vation.” Atlantic Monthly. 2 vols., illus. $10.00 


‘DWIGHT 


WILLIAM TRYON 
HENRY C. WHITE 


BACKGROUND 
WITH FIGURES 
CECILIA BEAUX 


The delightful autobiog- 
raphy of the foremost 
woman painter in America. 


Lavishly Illus. $5.00 


The life and art of New 
England's famous landscape 
painter, with side-lights on 
other great artists. Illus. 


$7.50 


























Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be interested to learn 
that I have succeeded in selling a short 


story to ‘War Birds,’ aviation magazine, 
for which I received a check for $100. The 
story is the first I have attempted. As the 
story was paid for at higher than the reg- 
ular rates, I certainly felt encouraged.” 
Darrell Jordan 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sifting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a 
writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably 
never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be in- 
ternes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has 
been writing for some time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity 
of writing — of gathering material about which to write — develops 
their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writ- 
ing instruction on journalism — continuous writing — the training 

*that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy- 

Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assign- 
ments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience behind the m 
are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some onc 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, self-flavored style — undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make 
your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little thought |to 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write — stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc. — things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imag- 
ination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, 
without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 55L360 
1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
and further information about writing for profit, as promised in 
Scribner's, December. 

Mr. | 
Mrs 
Miss } 











(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 


l httetedete tt tt... tt tte 


Why donk You write? 
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cause and generally out of proportion. He had 
little formal education and no great desire for 
knowledge, but his grasp of mob psychology was 
beyond compare and at the height of his career he 
was the greatest publisher the world has ever seen, 

But with all of his dozens of magazines and his 
powerful newspapers, Northcliffe had a profound 
disbelief in the power of the press. After the war 
his Daily Mail carried on a campaign of hate based 
on the slogan “Hang the Kaiser.” Northcliffe’s 
personal views were exactly contrary to this but he 
did not trouble to change his paper ’s policy. “It 
doesn’t matter what papers print, " he said in ef- 
fect. “Events take their own course.” 

It was a strange attitude for a man who had 
upset Asquith and Kitchener, had practically 
forced Lloyd George into power, and whose drive 
for war efficiency and work with propaganda 
against the Germans had made him a tremendous 
influence. The power for sheer destruction and 
evil of such a weapon in the hands of a man who 
might be as dishonest as Northcliffe was irre- 
sponsible leaves one aghast. Northcliffe died in- 
sane—a great man, sometimes a lovable man, but 
fundamentally a man with too much power for 
the world’s good. 

Hamilton Fyfe has written an interesting, an 
informative, but not a great book, and that i is to 
be regretted, for Northcliffe is the stuff of which 
great books are made. All through we had the 
wish that Mr. Fyfe would write about Northcliffe 
as Northcliffe might have written in The Daily 
Mail about one of his contemporaries. We wanted 
to know what he ate, what he wore, his scandals, 
his foibles. In short, what made the wheels go 
around in one of the most fascinating personali- 
ties of our time. K.S.C. 


A ‘“*MUST”? FOR ANTIQUERS 


KNowinc, CoLLecTING AND Restorinc Earty 
AMERICAN FurNItTwRE, BY HENry HamMMonpD 


TAYLOR. 
$3. 


Lippincott. 

Here is a book which actually fulfils the prom- 
ises implied by its title. In particular it meets a 
great need for reliable instruction in the proper 
ways and methods of refinishing and restoring old 
furniture. 

For collectors and dealers, especially beginners, 
there could be no better guide to follow in their 
own endeavors and as a basis for judging the 
work of others. The author is a thorough student 
of American furniture and a true collector who 
has had years of practical experience restoring and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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geese GIVE THESE 
A NEW RECKONING 


FOR Whistler 


Later, he was the object of adulation equally hasty and harmful to >>> 
his reputation. A sufficient time has now elapsed for a proper evalu- eam 
ation of this great artist and fascinating personality. Mr. Laver’s 
Whistler is a gorgeous character—part actor, all artist and a law unto 
himself. The riddle of his life is not forgotten, nor the part that 
women played in it. But preeminently it establishes a Whistler who 
will always persist as a legend and an inspiration. Mr. Laver is the 
eminent young British critic and poet, connected with the Victoria 
and Albert Museum of London. Jllustrated, $5.00. 


WHISTLER 1» James Laver 








EVERY 
MOTHER’S SON 


by Norman Lindsay 


The great novel of adolescence— 
full-blooded, honest, vital. “Prob- 
ably the mostimportantnovelofthe 
year...earns shelf-room alongside 
Old Wives’ Tale and Of Human 
Bondage.” BURTON RASCOE. $2.00. 


HAYM SALOMON and 
the REVOLUTION 


by Charles Edward Russell 
The biography of the Jewish pa- 


‘triot whose financial genius was so 
vital to the success of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, revealing the 
hazardous days of our early free- 
dom. Illustrated, $3.50. 





History in terms of YOU and ME 


== THIS HUMAN NATURE 
uM By CHARLES DUFF. A survey of what mankind has been 


4 like throughout the ages. It examines the whole scope of human 
development; it traces the origin of the thoughts, emotions and 
principles that humanity has held as vital and important; above all 
it does not hesitate to show how ludicrous they have often been. A 
stimulating new interpretation of our personalities by a brilliant 
4 young Irishman, already compared to Swift and Shaw. $4.00. 


oy Romanum 




















REG. US PATENT OPMICE 
A GAME BY GEORGE 8S. PARKER 


“There is a tower of Camelot | 
Where purpled ivies run, 
There is a keep in Camelot 
Looks high upon the sun. 
Between them stretch the checkered fields 
Where knightly deeds are done!” 


A radical change in games—a new fascina- 
tion—an intelligent delight! 


From out the glories of the past come forth the 
Knights of CAMELOT to fight their fields once more! 
Two forces of knights and men confront each other in 
the center of the board. . . . Jump, canter, capture, 
smash with a Knight's Charge, and clear the way 
through your opponent's forces to his goal! 


What Noted Experts Say of Camelot 


Milton C. Work pronounces it “‘a brilliant game of extraordinary 
fascination.” Elizabeth Clark Boyden hails it as “America’s con- 
tribution to the world’s great 
games.’ E, V. Shepard calls it “‘a 
masterpiece!—a new delight.’’ Mrs. 
Prescott Warren says, “It hes 
added another pleasure to life.” 


CAMELOT is far livelier and 
more interesting than checkers— 
immeasurably simpler and easier 
than chess. It is madz in the follow- 





ing editions: 
No. 96, Fine Edition, in rich binding ............ Price, $10.00 
No. 80, Lancelot Edition, heavy inant . iveen ances [ae 
No. 50, STANDARD EDITION, Red ........... Price, $2.00 
No. 40, POPULAR EDITION, Red.............. Price, $1.50 


AT DEALERS’ or by mail 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Ping-Pong, Rook, Pit, Pollyanna, 
Pegity, Halma, PASTIME PICTURE PUZZLES, etc. 


“The Standard of Excellence in Games” 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 


ALEM. MASS. U.S.A < 














The Prairie President 


Living With 
Through Lincoln 

the 1809 

Years 1861 





By RayMonD WARREN 
Illustrated by the Author 


A new and strikingly original biographical narra- 
tive of Abraham Lincoln, carrying him through 
boyhood, his law career and his early political ac- 
tivities up to the time he assumed the Presidency. 
The story, which adheres closely to the known 
facts of his life, is presented in the form of closely 
knit episodes, the unique feature of which is a series 
of remarkable scenes in dialogue. This dialogue is 
based upon the author's current, immensely popular 
Lincoln historical radio series. 
$3.00 


Reilly & Lee — Publishers — Chicago 
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refinishing his own pieces; in other words he is 
qualified to give dependable advice and informa- 
tion. 

The material, in all the fulness of detail which 
his subject demands, is presented with simplicity, 
clarity, and a minimum of technical terms. Be- 
cause of these qualities and the captioned para- 
graphing plus well-chosen illustrations the book 
can and should be used as a manual and reference 
book. 

Moreover, the sympathetic reader will receive 
fresh stimulus to his critical appreciation of old 
furniture and will acquire that defense against 
fakes which accompanies knowledge of the char- 
acteristic structural and stylistic details of the vari- 
ous periods of American furniture. Every one in- 
terested in antiques should own this book. 

H. A. McK. 


MopeRN CoNVERSATION, BY BARRINGTON Hatt. Brewe 
& Warren. $2.—A diabolically witty compendium ol 
what you have ever said and what you should say, pract 
cal enough to take to heart, even in the midst of its gossip 
anecdotes and examples. Constructive thoug 
clever. 


classic 


Tue Goop Sir Joun, sy Poase Fenwick Gaye, AUTHOR 
oF VivanpiEerE. Liveright. $2.50.—A_ pleasant _historica 
novelization of Sir John Falstaff’s birth, life, and death. 
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